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NIHIL LONGE DEO. 





BY SUSAN OCOOLIDGE. 





Ir 18 the natural impulse of mankind 
To long to lay their dead by kindred clay, 
Near the familiar scenes of every day— 
The daisied meadows, the oft-trodden way, 
The homes and haunts that» were so dear, so 
kind. 


He felt the common need—that sad-eyed saint 
Who watched his mother die by Ostia’s Sea— 
And, as the last faint breathing grew more 

faint, 
Opened his stern lips for the one complaint : 
“On! might thy grave at home in Carthage 
be!” 


At home! where we can deck each grassy bed, 
Can watch their rest and say: ‘They are not 
far” ; 
Can lay sweet roses by the buried he ad 
And dream that beauty, bloom, and perfume 
shed 
A certain grateful effluence where they are. 


And yet, time fleets ; we falter and grow old ; 
And, one by one, the road mysterious 

We too must take, where lie the shadows cold, 

And none be left to dress and tend the mold 
So precious and significant to us. 


Each century sweeps clean the loves and hates 
Of all its predecessor centuries ; 

And the worn records, the old carven dates 

Are nothing to the new time, which creates 
Its own emotions, its own memories. 


But what are far or near or less or more 

To those who trust thy faithfulness, O, God? 
Safely they lay them down on foreign shore 
As did Monica, or mid wildest roar 

Of ocean waves, as ‘neath familiar sod, 


We must forsake ; but Thou forsakest not ; 
The tasks our hands let fall, Thy hands up- 
bear ; 
Nothing is far from Thee; no loneliest spot, 
No grain of Christian dust shall be forgot, 
Or in the Resurrection lose its share. 


Thy angels dug the grave of Moses deep ; 
And no man knoweth his sepuicher to-day ; 
And the same guardian care shall watch and 
keep 
The distant graves of those beloved who sleep 
In Christ, and make them fair and safe al- 
way. 
Newport, K. I. 
—— eee 


REMEMBERED RAIN. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 





Tue rain is the tears of the past— 
Showers that refresh and renew. 


He said to her: ‘‘I thought the world 
A maze without a clew; 
But the puzzle was solved. I found at last 
Truth mirrored in one drop of dew. 
Your tear of grief bejeweled the leaf 
Of my life, and told me true 
That doubt would die and dread fly past 
If I might but comfort you!” 


The rain is the tears of the past. 
In memory tremble anew 

Those wavering lines of watery light 
*Mid which the Springtime grew ; 

While melting snows and vanished woes 
Together took their flight, 

And the folded flower, with mist impearled, 
Bloomed in a single night, 





She said to him: “ Like rain, the years 
Have swept away our sorrow, 

The years have passed, the rain has gone ; 
Earth laughs like a waking child 

That sees in every breaking dawn 
The hope of a sunny morrow. 

How often through remembered tears 
Our fairest hopes have smiled !” 

New Yor« Crry. 


BLOWN BY THE BREATH OF GOD. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 





Cau youthis chance? A tiny seed 
Is blown by wandering winds that speed 
O’er land and sea, On ocean’s breast 
Tis swept and whirled ; then flung to rest 
Upon a lonely isle, ’mid reed 
And sedge, and many a straggling weed. 
Lo! soon the isle a flowery mead 
Becomes, with brilliant blossoms drest. 
Call you this chance? 
Oft-times a word or kindly deed 
Bestowed upon some soul in need— 
Some soul where Love is never guest — 
Transforms the heart by hate opprest, 
’Till flowers the noisome weeds succeed. 
Call you this chance? 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


THE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


BY AROCHDEAOON F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8., 
OF WESTMINSTER. 











Tue first ground of Christian unity— 
unity in heart and soul amid divergences 
of opinion and variations of practice—is the 
many.sidedness of truth. 

We must draw a deep distinction be- 
tween unity and uniformity. Unity is 
essential and obligatory; uniformity is im- 
possible and even, I will venture to say, 
undesirable. Infinite truth has manifold 
aspects for finite understandings. To use 
the splendid expression of St. Paul, it is 
a ToAvmoixiAog aopic, & **many-colored,” a 
‘‘ richly-variegated wisdom.” The Church, 
to use the, ancient phrase, is ‘‘circumamicta 
varictatibus” clothed in raiment of divers 
eolors; and the truth she teaches does rot 
shine in a single light only, but is like a gem 
of which no eye can see at once the glories 
of each separate facet. We see the separate 
colors of the divine rainbow; we cannot 
see the sevenfold perfection of its undivided 
light. 

Truth, in theology, no less than in 
science, has been revealed tu us, as we are 
told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
rohvpepac Kal ToAuTpdTuc, ‘‘ fragmentarily 
and multifariously,” ‘‘in many parts and 
in many manners” ; nor is it possible for us, 
with our human limitations, to see it 
steadily and see it whole. And this a priori 
certainty is confirmed by experience. As 
an historic fact, there never has been, in 
the Christian Church, a complete absence 
of difterent schools of thought; «there 
never has been an absolute uniformity of 
belief and of practice. If it did not exist 
in the Church of Jerusalem, why should 
we expect it to exist in the Churches ot 
Europe? If in the first century there were 
the schools of Jerusalem, of Antioch and 
of Alexandria, is it likely that there will 
be no wide differences of views and ritual 
amid the immense complexities of modern 
Christendom? 

If this fact had been duly apprehended, 
Churches and their rulers might have been 
saved from their disastrous attempts to se- 
cure what is impossible, whose attempts in 
many an age have not only marred the 
beauty and maimed the force of Obristiqgn 


—— 


life, but they have led to the darkest and 
deadliest crimes which have ever disgraced 
the corporate action of the Church ef God: 
to Albigensian Crusades, to Smithfield 
martyrdoms, to the infamies of the Inquisi4 
tion, to the desperate iniquities which have 
been committed by religious tyranny in its 
endeavor to storm that conscience of man 
which is the very citadel of Heaven. And 
this error of invincible ignorance, so far 
from being successful even at the. hideous 
cost of Moloch-sacrifice, has only produced, 
at the most, 2 nominal, a Laodicean, a 
stupid and uninquiring uniformity—a uni- 
formity which warred:against all freedom 
and all progress—a silence of terror, a tor- 
por of assurance, a drugged sleep of un- 
natural acquiescence; the uniformity of 
stagnation, ignorance, and death. If di- 
versity without uvity be discord, on 
the other hand, unity without diversity is 
death. In every living Church, in every 
living nation, there must be freedom, and 
there must be progress. 

“The old order changeth, giving place to new, 

And God folfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

St. Cyprian was very wise when he for- 
mulated the maxim ‘ Salvo jure communi- 
onis diversa sentire.”’ 

2. Another ground of Christian unity is 
the command of Christ—OChrist'’s nzw com- 
mandment—the commandment on which 
hangs all the Law and the Prophets; the 
commandment so often repeated on the lips 
of Christians, so often belied in’ their 
actions—‘‘ Zove one another.". What has 
been the sphere in which disunion has 
chiefly and most dangerously worked? 
Has it not been in matters of organization, 
in matters of ceremonial, and in matters of 
minor and non-essential opinion? But the 
discoveries of every year are demonstrating 
to us more decisively that on these matters 
the widest latitude was left to the Apostolic 
Church, As to ceremonial, St. Paul's one 
sufficient rubric was: ‘ Let all things be 
done decently and in good order.” As to 
organization, our Lord said, Other sheep [ 
have which are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring, that there may be not ‘‘ one 
fold”—which, perhaps, there never will 
be, or was meant to be, but that there may 
be ‘‘ one flock, one shepherd.” As regards 
the minor opinions which separate Chris- 
tians into so many sub-dichotomies of petty 
schisms, we may conjecture how the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles would have dealt 
with them when we read how he dealt 
with so serious an error as a denial 
of the Resurrection. He dealt with 
it not by anathema, not by punish- 
ment, still 
but only by a solemn question and by a 
glorious argument. Sects and parties have 
been fond of hurling at each other the 
name of ‘‘ heretic”; but inthe New Testa- 
ment the word aipeore means not the aber- 
ration of opinion, but the recklessness of 
faction. The word alperixéc has no other 
meaning than that of a vehement partisan. 
The worst of all heresies in any Christian, 
and the heresy which Christ holds as most 
inexcusable, however commonly and how- 
ever bitterly it betray itself in our con- 
troversies, is the heresy of hatred, is that 
odiwm which, to the eternal shame of our 
apostasy from the tender forbearance of our 
Lord, has acquired the distinctive name of 
* theologicum.” Ifa man be animated by 
that spirit—be he the most dreaded cham- 
pion of his shibboleth, the foremost fugle- 





man of his party—if he be guilty of that 





less by excommunication, | 


heresy, his Christianity is heathenism, his 
orthodoxy a cloak for error. ‘If a man 
love not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ’’? 

8. A third ground of Christian unity is 
that faith which, in its highest sense, had 
to St. Paul no other meaning than oneness 
with Christ. 

Theologians may write huge folios of in- 
terminable dogmatics, they may enlarge to 
infinity the ever-widening ergo from the 
narrow aperture of single texts, and so may 
foist into our temples their own idols of the 
forum, of the theater, and of the cave; 
nevertheless, it remains certain, that the 
great, eternal, essential truths of Christian- 
ity are few and simple; so few and so sim- 
ple that they may be written upon the 
palm of the hand. ‘‘They ask me for 
secrets of salvation,” said St. Francis de 
Sales. ‘‘ For myself I know no secrets but 
this—to love God with all our hearts, and 
our neighbor as ourselves.” Ei 

The terms of our fellowship Ware 
should be Catholic, as the Church of God. 
The railing restrictions which fence in with 
razors and pitchforks the narrow wicket of 
parties, and would fain make the portal of 
the Church bristle with anathemas, are un- 
evangelic, unapostolic, unchristian. The 
more we are Christians the more will our 
faith “be broad with the breath of the 
charity of Almighty God, and narrow only 
with the narrowness of his righteousness.” 
To those who tried at Corinth to foster 
party spirit, and draw party distinctions, 
St. Paul addressed the indignant question, 
pepépiora 6 Xproréc: ** Has Christ been par- 
celed into fragments?” Will you dare to 
inscribe his name on the ignoble fluttering 
pennons of a party, and claim them as the 
eternal semper eadem of the Church of 
God? Wise was the answer of the old 
Christian Bishop, when he was asked to 

what party he belonged, “‘ Christianus mthi 
nomen est Catholicus cognomen.” Partisans’ 
are ever ready to say with thé Sons of 
Thunder, ‘ We forbade him because he 
followed not after us”; but Christ’s answer 
was, ‘‘Forbid him not.” Fatal will it be 
to any Church to prefer the Elijah spirit 
which calls down fire from Heaven to the 
Christ spirit which forbears and forgives. 
The brother whom we are tempted to mis- 
represent, to embitter, to dislike, and io de- 
nounce, is he not one with us in the law of 
duty, one in the aim of life, one in the 
earnestness of prayer, one in the grace of 
the holy sacraments, one in the great an- 
cient Creeds of the Gospel? Our differences 
are but the varying ripples of the sea, our 
unity as the ocean’s unseen bed. Itis the 
unity of one body and one spirit, and one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, 

one baptism, one God and Father of all, 

who is above all and through all and in us 

all.” In these lies the unity of Christian 

love. The politician of the party, the Go- 

liath of the faction, the controversialist of 

the sect, delight to exacerbate minor differ- 

ences; but the soul which is calm and 

strong, and joyful in God, 

«“ Remembering our dear Lord who died for all, 

And musing on the little lives of men, 

‘And how they mar that little by their feuds,” 
will feel that a cup of cold water, & grasp 
of friendship, a word of sympathy given in 
Christ’s name to one of Christ’s disciples 
who followeth not after us, is better than 
a barren assent to the whole Summa. 
Theologiaé, and that what the Lord requires 





of us is not sacrifice hyt mercy; that it is 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with our God. 

4. The last ground of Christian unity on 
which I will touch is that it is essential to 
the prosperity of the Ohurch of Uhrist. While 
we are disputing and wrangling—often 
about the uncertain, often about the in- 
finitely little—the enemy is at our gates. 

‘* What is a town of war 
To manage private and domestic quarte|s? 
’Tis monstrous.” 
What injures the cause of Christ is not in 
the least the existence of differences, 
whether in practice or in opinion, respect- 
ing that which is imperfectly revealed, but 
the mismanagement of those differences; 
not the inevitable divergences in minor 
matters of opinion, but (what Melanchthon 
was glad to die that he might escape) ‘‘ the 
rage of theologians” respecting them. Our 
perils are from within. What neither 
Atheism will ever achieve, nor Agnosti- 
cism, nor direct assault, may be fatally 
accomplished by our internal dissensions 
and want of mutual charity. They may 
subdue that 

Quod neque Tydides, nec Larissacus Achilles, 

Non anni domuere decem, non mille carinae.” 

St. Paul warned us of this long agu. 
‘But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.” . 

The best and truest Christians have 
long ago learnt, ut least in practice, the 
force of these truths. Within those limits 
of eternal truths 

“Quos ultra citraque nequit conasiatere rectum,” 
no human beings could have differed more 
widely than the stern Governor Bradford 
or the saintly missionary Eliot and the 
saintly Jesuit, Dreuillettes; yet the Jesuit 
was the honored guest of the Puritan gov- 
ernor, and the saintly apostle ot the 
Indians pressed him to spend a whole 
Winter in bis humble home. When Dr. 
Channing died the members of all religious 
denominations alike mourned for him. 

Let me end with one or two brief testi- 
monies from men whose religious views 
were wide as the poles asunder. ‘* Summa 
nostrae religionis Pax est,” said Erasmus. 
‘* In necessuriis Unitas, in dubiti Libertas, 
in omnibus Caritas,” said the obscure Ger- 
man divine of the seventeenth century, 
Rupertus Meldenias; and by that sentence 
alone he lives. ‘* The meek, the just, the 
pious, the devout,” said the founder of 
Pennsylvania, * are all of one religion; and 
they shall meet and recognize each other 
when their various masks und liveries are 
stripped away.” ‘* Where a Church in- 
scribes on its portals,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln, ** the two great commandments of the 
Law and the Gospel, and makes obedience 
to them the test of membership, to that 
Church will I belong.” ‘‘ Where there is 
the love of God,” said the great and elo- 
quent Lacordaire, ‘ there is Jesus Christ; 
and where there is Jesus Christ, there is the 
Church with him.” 

“The true religion sprung from God above, 
Is like its fountain, full of charity ; 
Embracing all things with a tender love, 
Fall of good-will, and meek expectancy ; 
Full of true justice, and sure verity, 
In voice and heart free, large, ev’n infinite ; 
Not wedged in strait particularity, 

But grasping all things in her free, active spirit, 

Bright lamp of God! Oh! that all men could joy 

In thy pure light! 


“GENERAL INTOLERANCE.” 


BY ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE, D.D., 
PRoFessor OF DIDACTIC AND POLEMIC THEOLOGY IN 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





To tae Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
The Christian Register, of October 1st, 
prints in full tue answers presented by the 
Rev. Daniel Curry, editor of the Methodist 
Review, and myself, to its charge that, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the doctrine which still holds 
Christendom in bondage and darkness, the 
great, pure, faithful soul (of the late Sir 
Moses Montefiore) was fatally self-deceived, 
and has passed to endless sorrow.” The 
editor, in another part of kis paper, occu- 
pies four columns in examining these ans- 
wers, andin stating his judgment of the 
values of the positions assumed, and of the 
grounds upon which they were maintained, 
The answer of Dr. Curry, as the represen- 
tative of Arminian Christians, is admitted 
to be in general valid and sufficient. The 


sympathy of the Register with ‘‘ Method- 
ists, Episcopalians, and other Arminians,” 





for their opposition to Calvinism, and ser- 
vices rendered by them to thecause of pure 
Christianity, has been often expressed, and 
is now confirmed. Indeed, nothing further 
is needed, ‘except to express the hope 
that, having accepted the doctrine of a 
upiyersal atonement, they will come to 
hope in a universal salvation.” 

The answer of the Calvinist, on the other 
hand, in view of the grounds on which it 
is placed, is pityingly regarded as a weak 
concession to the enlightened spirit of the 
age by one with whose essential principles 
and sentiments such concession was abso- 
lutely irreconcilable. Indeed, the Regis- 
ter holds that the response of the Presby- 
terian Professor, while he endeavors to 
imitate his betters in the exercise of an 
incongruous charity in the individual 
case of Sir Moses Montefiore, really reaf- 
firms all the principles which underlie the 
offensive exclusivism of the Westminster 
Confession. To this judgment, of course, 
he can have no objection, since, if he is an 
honest man, he must with all his heart be 
lieve, as he so openly professes, ‘‘ the whole 
doctrine” of that most widely honored 
Confession. The only criticism he 
wishes to make upon the judgment of the 
Register is that the whole principle upon 
which the distinction is made between the 
positions taken by the Methodist and the 
Presbyterian is illusive. It is certainly a 
fair demand that the champion of reason 
over against the faith of the Churches 
should be reasonable, and that the cham- 
pion of toleration should be candid. 


The grounds upon which the eaitor of 
the Register founds his charge of ‘‘ general 
intolerance” against the Presbyterian, and 
hence declares that the positions of the 
Calvinist and the non-Calvinist in regard to 
the recognition of the salvability of righ- 
teous men not professors of the Christian 
faith must necessarily be diverse, are that 
he says that no soul can be saved “ except 
through the expiating virtue of Christ's 
sacrifice,” and hence that he implies that 
Christianity is an exclusive religion, and 
that the professor of no other religion 
‘can be saved unless he becomes essen- 
tially a Christian.” 

The Presbyterian wrote his answer 
honestly, as he believed, in the sense of 
universal catholic Christianity, on a line ip 
which there can be no difference among 
those who adhere to the common faith of 
all the historic Churches. If Christ is the 
eternal Son of God, and if the Father gave 
the Son to die that men may be saved, then 
there certainly can be no other means of 
salvation. In this sense, Christianity, from 
its very nature, must be an exclusive reli- 
gion. ‘There is a great difference, and one 
which the Presbyterian clearly made in 
the answer criticised, between the 
necessity for the Atonement, and the 
necessity for the knowledge of it. 
The necessity of the former is absolute and 
universal. The necessity of the other is 
limited and contingent. Among different 
schools of theology there have prevailed a 
great variety of views as to the nature of 
the Atonement, and as to the ground of its 
necessity. But there never has been any 
diversity of opinion among the historical 
Churches as to the actual fact, nor as to the 
universality of that necessity. Anselm, 
Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, posited it in the 
nature of God. Scotus, Grotius, and many 
Arminians have posited it ultimately in his 
will. Richard Watson,the great theologian 
of the Methodist Church of both conti- 
nents, teaches that ‘‘God could not have 
forgiven sin by prerogative,” and that the 
necessity for the Atonement was absolute, 
springing from the intrinsic moral perfec- 
tion of God himself. But that, as a matter 
of actual fact, the Atonement was neces- 
sary, and that ‘‘no man could be saved ex- 
cept through the expiating virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice,” has been the common doctrine of 
Greeks and Latins, of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, of Lutheran and Reformed, and of 
all Arminians just as much as of all Calvin- 
ists. It is the doctrine of the Christian 
Church, and its denial is the rejection of 
Christianity. It is held by the New Ando- 
ver just as wellas by the Old, and by both 
just as truly and firmly as by Princeton. It 
is held by John Wesley and by Dr. Curry 
just as strongly as by the Presbyterian 
writer who made the affirmation. The 
Register itself virtually admits this when it 
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compliments ‘‘ Methodists, Episcopalians 
and other Arminians,” for haying “accepted 
the doetrine of an universal atonement.” 
If it is universal, then the application of 
the expiating virtue of Christ’s sacrifice is 
the ground of each man’s salvation, wheth- 
er the saved be many, few, or all men. 
And if to any man is ‘‘ applied the expi- 
ating virtue of Christ’s saerifice, and the 
regenerating power of his Spirit,” then he is 
‘essentially a Christian,” no matter wheth- 
er he is an unconscious infant, or an adult 
who is intellectually (however this may be 
brought about) incapable of distinctly 
knowing the historic Christ as we know 
him. 

We admit, of course, that this position is 
exclusive, just as Christianity is in its es- 
sence exclusive, and as it has been held to 
be so by all its martyrs and missionaries, 
in the creeds of all Churches, and in the 
hearts of all saints. But where is the can- 
dor of calling it distinctively ‘‘ Calvinis- 
tic” in order to excite the prejudice of 
anti-Calvinists against it? It appears that 
with the Register and its friends the term 
“Calvinism” is used as a swear werd, to ex- 
press nothing more definite than an explo- 
sion of angry feeling. Inthe same number 
of that paper it quotes with implied appro- 
bation a bitter article from the Christian 
Leader on the “ Calvinistic Trinity, which 
is considerably older than Calvin.” In 
what respects Calvinistic Churches hold 
the doctrine of the Trinity in a form differ- 
ent from ‘‘ Methodists, or Episcopalians, or 
other Arminians” is not hinted at. In 
spite of the fact that Romanists and Prot- 
estants, Lutheran and Reformed, Calvin- 
ists and Arminians accept the same creeds, 
and define the Trinity in the same terms, 
and correlate the doctrine in the same way 
with the whole system of faith, liberal 
Christianity applies to it a name which ex- 
cites prejudice with many in order to im- 
ply that the doctrine of the Trinity is mod- 
ern and not aboriginal, sectional and not 
catholic. This would hardly be done if 
liberal Christians loved candor as much as 
they profess it, or if they were as confident 
in the approaching triumph of their prin- 
ciples as they would have others believe. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION, 





BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT O¥ Robert COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Some one in New York is good ehough to 
send me ‘John Swinton’s Paper”; and I 
often read it, In alate number the editor 
complains that he is overwhelmed with ser- 
mons on socialism, by men who know noth- 
jung about the labor question, and have no 
better panacea to offer than the ‘* Gospel.” 
He does not believe that the Gospel has 
anything to do with this questidn, although 
he is glad that ministers have begun to think 
about it. 

1 presume that the editor of ‘‘ John Swin- 
ton’s Paper” does not read Tne INnpEPEND- 
ENT, and that, if he did, he would not value 
the opinion of one who believes that the 
Gospel is the only hope of the world; so 
that what I have to say on this subject is 
not in any way intended for his benefit, I 
wish simply to offer some suggestions to 
those who, as he says, have begun to think 
about this question. 

It is the most pressing question of the 
day in Europe and America, and it is not 
improbable that, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, it may lead, before the end of this nine- 
teenth century, to commotions as wild and 
terrible as those which marked the close of 
the last century. It is not improbable that 
Russia may be the center of this disturb- 
ance. In free, Christian America we ought 
to meet this question in such a way as to 
avoid such results. 

It is a very difficult and complicated 
practical problem of Political Economy, a 
science which is as yet in its infancy. It 
involves principles which were  dis- 
cussed by Plato and Aristotle, and which 
lie at the basis of the theory of Civil 
Government. It involves, also, new ques- 
tions, which have arisen during the present 
century out of the invention of machinery 
and the minute division of labor. It in- 
volves not only questions of right, but 
also of practical expediency, where there is 
no natural right in the case, so far as we 





can see. We cannot refer for the settle- 
ment of these questions to the New Tes. 
tament, for this is not @ treatise on Politi- 
cal Economy, or ‘Philosophy, or the Sci- 
ence of Government, any more than it is a 
treatise on chemistry; and a man may 
have his Testament both in his heart and 
his head, and still. know but. little of the 
labor question. Such a man might say 
to the Socialist: ‘‘I see the evils which you 
deprecate, and I deeply sympathize with 
suffering humapity; but I see that these 
evils are the result of selfishness or sin; 
and for these there is no remedy but the 
Gospel. Let men accept this, love God 
and love one another. Then these evils 
will disappear.” 

All this would be true, and might be 
said in all earnestness and sincerity; but 
it is easy to see that such an answer 
might simply rouse the indignation of the 
Socialist. He would say: ‘‘I asked you 
for bread, and you have given me words. 
It is true enough tbat, if there were no self- 
ishness in the world, if all men loved their 
neighbors as themselves, this question would 
settle itself; but they don’t. We have not 
reached the millennium yet, and, mean- 
while, what are we to do?” 

It seems to me that just here is the great 
fallacy of the whole laissez faire system of 
Political Economy, as well as the weakness 
of much Christian exhortation. What the 
world wants is laws adapted to its present 
circumstances, and to men as they are, not 
laws adapted to an ideal state of society 
which does not exist. The laborer, as well 
as the capitalist, has a right to demand 
such laws. He will not be content to wait 
for his bread until the world is converted; 
nor will he be persuaded by the Manches- 
ter school that the true gospel of labor is 
free competition, directed by self-interest. 
He feels that this is the gospel of capital, 
and not of labor. 


For my part, I hope to see, in America, 
the fullest and freest discussion of this 
whole subject, onits own merits, and such 
practical experiments as will demonstrate 
to the world what is wise and just. The 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
not to stop such discussion as this, but to 
encourage it, so far as it is honest and 
tends to promote the happiness of the puor. 
What we may call the technical questions 
involved in this discussion belong to science 
and not to religion. We may leave them 
to those who understand them, or, rather, 
1 should say, to those who are willing to 
study them and hope to understand them. 

What Christianity has to do with such a 
problem as this is very plain. It must fur- 
nish the fundamental principles upon which 
it is to be solved. European socialism is 
generally atheistic, and has no better prin- 
ciples to offer than those which depend for 
their efficacy on brute force and blind in 
stinct. Itis true that it speaks much of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; but it has 
no motive except self-interest to offer 
to men to induce them to accept these prin- 
ciples. They cannot be forced upon the 
world. I saw, years ago, these words 
painted on all the smoking ruins of Paris; 
but, I think, that no one will pretend that 
the laborers of France are any better off 
now than they were before the Commune. 
Neither the torch of the incendiary, nor the 
knife of the assassin, nor the will of the 
majority, can ever teach men to love Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity, or to prefer 
justice to gain. 

Christianity, on the other hand, furnishes 
us with principles which are fundamental 
and effective. It proclaims, first of all, the 
universal law of love, with all the authority 
of God, and with all the motives drawn 
from the life, death, and teaching of Christ. 
It proclaims this truth to the rich and the 
poor as the only principle which can secure 
peace and good-will on earth. It furnishes 
us with another truth, which is almost 
equally important and essential to the pres- 
ent condition of the world—that there is no 
essential connection between happiness 
and either wealth or poverty. It will not 
necessarily increase the happiness of the 
laborer to double his wages; nor will it 
necessarily diminish the happiness of the 
rich to reduce him to poverty. The soul 
which is united to Christ can find happi- 
ness, and ought to find it, without regard 
to material circumstances. According to 
the gospel of socialism, wealth, or the 
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means of gratifying our physical desires, is 
the only road to happiness; and, altogether 
apart from socialism, this delusion is more 
general in America now than it was years 
ago. 

At the same time Christianity is bound to 
recognize the fact that the material bless- 
ings which God bestows upon the world 
are designed for all. They do not belong 
to any class. They are the just reward of 
industry, frugality, and morality; and so- 
ciety ought to be so organized as to secure 
this reward to these virtues. Christianity 
cannot look upon grinding poverty with 
any more complacency than upou pam- 
pered luxury. Like Philosophy, it bids all 
men limit their wants and be content with 
what they have; but it does not encourage 
or even tolerate misery or oppression any- 
where. It would have all men enjoy a fair 
measure of the blessings of physical life. 

To summarize, in a word, all that I have 
said above, it seems to me that Christ is the 
best friend of the poor to-day, as he was 
when on earth, and that in the coming of 
his Kingdom is the only hope of peace and 
righteousness in the world. I believe that 
even a slave who has faith in Christ knows 
more of happiness than the millionaire who 
has no faith; but it does not follow from 
this that [am bound to tolerate slavery, 
or that { have done all my duty when I 
have exhorted men to believe in Christ. 

So far as Socialism is atheistic, no Chris- 
tian wan can have any sympathy with it; 
but when the Socialist tells us that our 
theory of Political Economy is unrighteous, 
and that we are oppressing the poor, it is 
no answer to this to tell him that the Gospel 
is the hope of the world. It is our business 
to study the question with him, as a ques- 
tion of fact; and, if we find him to be right, 
then it is our duty to preach the Gospel to 
him practically by repenting of the wrong 
we have done, und setting it right so far 
as we are able. 

As a question of fact, it seems to me that 
we have much to learn from all sides in re- 
gard to the labor question, but that some, 
at least, of the plans proposed by Socialists 
would, if carried out, land the world in 
barbarism. If this be true, it is the busi- 
ness of our statesmen and political econo- 
mists to make the laboring classes see it. 
They are no more in favor of barbarism 
than we are; but we shall not convince 
them by denouncing them; nor by referring 
them in a general way to the Gospel. The 
New Testament does not discuss such 
questions. It simply teaches us that all the 
practical questions of life are to be settled 
on the basis of righteousness and love. It 
is our business to apply these priaciples to 
the affairs of practical life with such wis- 
dom as we can gain from reason and ex- 
perience. 

a _— —— 
SINGLE SISTERS AT BETHLE- 
HEM. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 








Tuere is an old sign-board hanging 
under the trees on the chief street in the 
town, so weatherbeaten and blistered on 
the side facing the south that it is neces- 
sary to look at the north side, where the 
same original picture appears, if we would 
know the intention of the patches and 
daubs of paint. Here we behold a square- 
shouldered house, presenting to us its gable 
end, before which mine host of olden time, 
attired in brown knickerbockers, is seen 
conversing with an Indian in a red blanket, 
and another in a yellow blanket, while a 
traveler in a bag wig, galloping upon an 
excited steed, hails him with uplifted arm. 
Furthermore, we are informed in good 
English print that this is the Moravian Sun 
Inn, Bethlehem, Pa., with the added intel- 
ligence that it was established in 1758. 
This is the sign-board of our hotel; and we 
have slept in the room once occupied by 
him who is still said to be ‘‘ first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” and sat in the 
deep windows (for the walls are several 
feet in thickness) which overlook the brick 
paved, shady court, and pressed the heavy 
old thumb-latches which happily have not 
been removed from the doors for many a 
happy week. Juliet is in love with the 
ancient house; it is an article of her faith 
in the Moravians; and she flames up in- 
. tantly when Pau] inadvertently calls it 
ry stuffy.” 


“* What are your plans for this afternoon?” 
asks Paul, referring to me with his eyes, 
lest Juliet should be too irate to reply. 
‘Our party is to visit the Sisters’ 
House.” 

**Oh! let me go with you.” 

This sounds shocking at first thought; 
but, after all, though the student, at his 
own desire, has been counted out, yet the 
Doctor, husband of our matron, intends to 
go to the Sisters’ House, and why not my 
pseudo-cousin? (How convenient this 
cousinship has proved!) Paul, therefore, 
relieves me of my Longfellow, and will 
wait for us here, on the piazza. 

‘* How would you like to be a Moravian?” 
Juliet asks me, while busy buttoning her 
boot. 

‘“‘Were [ not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes,” I answer. 

‘Then please continue to stand out of 
my sunlight”; with a sparkling glance that 
I do not exactly understand. 

Altogether, Juliet worries me lately. 
Sbe is just such a light-headed, charming 
creature, with more heart than head, and 
more sensibility than common sense, as will 
captivate any number of defenseless young 
men, and render them practically useless, 
for the time at least. Of course, we all 
love her dearly ; but so does everybody; and 
the time may come when she will be unable 
to return the compliment on all sides. I 
am thankful, at least, that I told her 
mother plainly that I could not be responsi- 
ble for anything so brilliant and unreliable 
as au pretty and disengaged girl. ‘Oh! 
very well,” she said, laughing, ‘If she 
comes back engaged to that paragon cousin 
of Ray’s, whom you have adopted, I can’t 
help it.” But what if it should not be the 
‘* paragon cousin,” after all? Here is the 
student, who is handsomer than Paul, and 
has a most promising outlook in life, whom 
Juliet treats most graciously. He has been 
quite assiduous in his attentions of late; 
but I have never known him to be much in 
earnest ubout anything, and am now un- 
certain whether he is not merely teasing 
Paul. 

There is in Bethlehem a cluster of old 
buildings —the first raised by the colony in 
1741—still standing as solid and uninjured 
as when the Indians regarded them with eyes 
of doubtful favor. They are constructed 
very firmly und durably, of rough, light- 
colored stone, pierced by little square, 
white-shuttered windows, more than two 
feet deep, and widening inward. The roofs 
ure of slate, and on the Brethren’s House 
is mounted a small wooden bell-tower. 
Three of these houses are closely joined, 
the chapel (still used as such), which fronts 
upon the scene of the evening service on 
** Children’s Day”; the House of the Single 
Sisters, facing on Church Street; and, be- 
tween the two, the House of the Single 
Brethren, running parallel with both streets, 
forms the stem between the other two 
buildings. On the opposite side of Church 
Street is the Widow’s House, a more recent 
erection, but on the same plan. 


We step over the modern unpainted 
porch of the Sisters House, push back one 
of the heavy oaken doors, and stand in a 
broad, short entrance hall, from the rear of 
which long corridors lead to right and left. 
We find ourselves surrounded by odd pieces 
of plain furniture, wash-stands, tables, 
chests of drawers, and a great tall clock, 
with a colored picture above the dial, 
representing a house on a hill and a round- 
faced sun laying his rosy cheek against the 
horizon. The matron of the party goes 
into a rapture over the broad, solid planks 
of unvarnished oak which form the floors 
and stuirs, polished only by wear, but that 
thoroughly done, and the beautifully 
whitc-washed walls. Juliet runs to peep 
out at the old-fashioned gardens, where 
quaint, crowded flower-beds, supported by 
a rough, broad curb, overflow with verbenas 
and gerapiums, and a sprinkling of helio- 
tropes, sentineled by two or three towering 
sunflowers—everything huddled close to- 
gether. 

Strangers are no longer allowed to Jook 
into private rooms, orto prowl about un 
molested; but I] am so happy as to catch a 
glimpse of a wandering sunbonaet, and to 
identify Miss Lucy Walters, a sister I have 
met here before, who graciously makes us 


derstood that the sisters are not a relig- 
ious order, but merely unmarried women, 
keeping house alone, who occupy this house 
at anominal rent,in memory of the early 
custom. In the days when girls, on chang- 
ing the red ribbons of childhood for the 
pink of maidenhood, came to live here, 
tbe place may have had, indeed, something 
of a conventual aspect; but it must always 
have been bright and cheerful; for the 
Moravian Church, with all its true martyr 
spirit, has been remarkably free from as- 
ceticism. 

Each sister has now two private rooms, 
and beside each door stands a little, round 
gas stove, alarmingly modern. But our 
brisk elderly guide, throwing open a door 
on the third story, reveals a great, airy 
room, lighted by little dormer windows 
buried in the walls, and explains: 

“This used to be the sleeping-room. 
When I came here, forty-eight years ago,” 
she continues,in a tone of pardonable pride, 
‘*there were forty sisters, and here the 
forty beds stood in rows. There are only 
twenty-eight sisters now, and all have pri- 
vate rooms. No, sir’—to the Doctor—" it 
is not often that a new one comes.” 

There is no sadness nor regret in ffle 
voice. She is proud of being the oldest 
sister here; proud of belonging to the 
ancient order of things; proud, too, I can- 
not but think, of her own cheerful single- 
sisterhood, which this peculiar institution 
seems to render more honorable by giving 
it a specific rank. Inour present ordering 
of society, the single sisters have an air of 
being the left-over, odd pieces, which have 
not found a place in the pattern. 

When we have run about awhile among 
the few old bedsteads which remain, and 
the many capacious and clumsy linen- 
chests, old enough to be antique, and the 
queer, hairy trunks and other oddities, Mies 
Lucy shows us her own heirloom, a chair 
like a very picture (Juliet cannot forgive 
herself for having neglected to bring pencil 
and paper), with little, low, narrow, 
slanted back, large, solid seat, and spread - 
ing legs. 

‘You might sell it,” exclaims our ma- 
tron, ‘* for five hundred dollars!” 

Miss Lucy laughs, shaking her sunbon- 
neted head, and sets it back in its place. 

Has she not as good a right to own an- 
tiques, and to keep them out of the merket, 
as any other lady in this free country? 

Each hall has its clock; and in the third 
story is the oldest of all—a pinched, tall, 
spindling, Gothic structure, like a boy who 
has run up too fast for his strength. We 
ask permission to explore the garret, where 
we find numerous articles of little or no 
value, and two ancient, high-backed chairs, 
stuffed, but stripped of their covers; alsoa 
large flax-wheel, somewhat ricketty. 

Here Paul, who has been straying behind 
us, like a lost spirit, bcomes animate. 

‘* This is the place where Pulaski’s ban- 
ner was made,” says he. After the view 
of all this homely simplicity, he chooses the 
barest place in the house’ for his allusion 
to Longfellow’s unfortunate poem! 

‘*T know,” nods Juliet. ‘I’ve seen it.” 

Waving his hand toward the splendid 
rafters, dark and scarred, he recites, in a 
deep, oracular voice: 

«When the dying flame of day 

Through the chance] shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowléed head; 
And the censer burning swung, 
Where, before the altar, hung 


The blood-red banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 


“ And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle!” 

**Oh! don’t!” cries Juliet, stopping short 
in her laughter, half aghast at the extrav- 
agant absurdity, as if a tableau—paint, 
draperies, footlights and all—were suddenly 
enveloped in a blaze of everyday sunlight. 
‘‘That’s quite enough.” It is probably 
all he is able to give. Wedid not keep him 
waiting many minutes on the hotel piazza, 
and he must have made good use of his 
time. 

Iam going to take Juliet to see Miss 
Kose, I tell him now, and agree to his 
proposition to wait for us in the cemetery. 
Miss Rose is one of the sisters, an invalid, 
who has a serene, reserved face, short, 
thick hair, and wistful dark eyes. Learn- 





welcome, and is so kind as to go up-stairs 





with us. I suppose it is now generally un- ' 


ing that Juliet is a stranger, she brivgs out 
her drawer of curiosities, consisting of the 


needle-work of a century ago. I regret- 
fully confess my ignorance of the subject; 
but Juliet could describe them all; the 
scarf of tambour work, dated 1777, with 
some half a hundred leaves, each a différ- 
ent design; the little needle-book, on which 
is worked in silk a miniature picture—castle, 
lake, boat, and men—as clear as if painted ; 
knitted pink silk mitts, as longas the'present 
fashion; a double collar of tambour work, 
such as our grandmothers wore; a pocket- 
pin-cushion,shaped like a fish, and painted 
to the life; a beautiful butterfly moth 
painted on velvet, with life-like body and 
gay, outspread wings; bead purses of all 
kinds; a gentleman’s watch-guard of silk 
and beads, stretched on a frame and par- 
tially worked, with an incredibly fine needle 
sticking in it, thin and flexible as the finest 
wire; the tiny pictures which used to be 
worn iuside of watch-cases, painted on rice- 
paper and carefully cut out—one of them 


“consisting of fifty wee roses, with their 


leaves, within a circle little more than an 
inch in diameter; a purse of knotted 
ribbon; a bag or pocket of white satin, 
wired out to an oval shape, but folding 
into a crescent, and delicately painted in 
fine designs; and many other pretty 
articles. 

‘These all belonged to my aunt,” says 
Miss Rose, raising her dark eves to mine. 
‘*Many of them her own work, and others 
gifts. She lived in this house seventy 
years. She came when she was thirteen, 
and died at eighty-three, a few years ago.” 

Juliet looks at me, and forgets to examine 
the piece of work in her hand until Misa 
Rose cal's attention to it. It is a spray 
of roses and forget-me-nots, in ribbon and 
chenille upon velvet; a kind of work re 
vived in our day under the general name of 
embroidery, but finer than any [ have 
seen. 

‘*They say you cannot buy such ribbon 
now,” says the sister, in her soft fashion. 
‘* And just look at those buds. You know 
that forget-me-nots, before they open, are 
rather pink than blue. See how perfect 
these are.” 

When we have gone through all these 
she takes us to her cupboard, where stand a 
dozen Bohemian glasses, “like those the 
museums make such a fuss about,” Juliet 
says, and the finest of china cups and 
saucers, with red-gold rims—the ‘‘ copper 
tinge,” or ‘‘ burnt gold,” so highly prized, 

Then we turn to the modern work, kept 
on sale for the benefit of Home Missions; 
the famous Moravian rag dolls, with 
painted faces and hair, and neatly made 
hands and feet, really very pretty; and the 
usual stock of tidies, work-baskets,aprons , 
pin-cushions, slippers, etc. Juliet is hold- 
ing a rag baby on her knee, as if it were 
alive, when she springs up at the discovery 
of some splendid linen mops for dish-wash- 
ing, and pounces upon them, 

‘* Those are not for the Mission. Sister 
makes those,” with a modest glance of the 
dark eyes. ‘* My aunt and I used to make 
them; but it grew hard to find any one to 
spio the flax, until we found a sister here 
in the house who knew how to spin.” 
‘* Sister,” it appears, makes, also, the sugar 
kisses, and the chocolate and peppermint 
candies which bring the children here from 
time to time, and most delicious they 
are. 

We tie our packages together as best we 
can, and go to join Paul in the cemetery. 
Juliet is unusually thoughtful, and finally 
brings out an abrupt question. 

‘*My dear, what do you think about sin- 
gle sisters—old maids, in fact?” 

‘*It depends upon who the single sister 
is. There may be as much difference be- 
tween one old maid and another as bet ween 
either and a married woman. If she spend 
her life in caring for somebody’s children 
and keeping house, they might better be 
her own house and children. If she devote 
herself to the interests of Boorioboola Gha, 
her home and husband would be better 
without her. and she without them.” 

‘‘Isn’t that a queer way of putting it?” 

‘Yes, my dear Juliet; that is the news- 
paper way, To take a woman’s view of 
the matter, very few of us make a 
solemn resolution in early life either to 
marry or to remain single. The question 
is not between John Smith andsingle bless- 
edness, nor yet between John Smith and 





Paul Jones [this is a bad slip of the 
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tongue], but between John Smith for life, 
and life without John. A woman may 
have a dozen ‘ chances,’ as they are called, 
and prefer to any of them the main chance 
of being a single sister, nevertheless.” 

“If you had never known Ray, would 
you expect to be a single sister?” 

‘* Very likely. There was a time when 
single sisterhood looked very pleasant to 
me. The other came as a surprise.” 

Juliet, at this, looks grave. To a girl 
who never plays the wal)flower such a sur- 
prise is well nigh impossible. 

We open the gate and step into the ceme- 
tery. Here they all lie—hero and martyr, 
scholar und savage—the Indians Ross and 
Benigna, the bishops Ettwein and Nitsch- 
mann, Christian, the little Negro, and 
Beatus, the little German, and long rows 
of small, gray stones mark their mortal 
resting-place. The wind rustles in the 
elms, and the shadows trail upon the grass. 
The student is in waiting (1 am tired of the 
student), and takes immediate possession 
of my companion and her numerous 
bundles. Paul and I walk up and down 
the paths, under the great elm arches, and 
he talks pleasantly, though his eyes follow 
the two fugitives, who have wandered in 
among the square, flat tombstones,making 
notes of the inscriptions; for we expect to 
leave Bethlehem to-morrow. 

‘* Paul, Paul,” I say to him, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
you are a naughty boy.” 

Paul turns and looks straight into my 
eyes, with his manly, open-souled glance. 

**1f you say so,” he rejoins, ‘ { will not 
speak to her until I can see her at home, I 
would not make trouble for you.” 

‘Oh! thank you, Paul,” I answer him, 
with a grateful thought of Juliet’s mother; 
‘* but she is twenty-one, and not under my 
charge. Wht do you think she'll say?” 

**How can I tell?” he returns, with a 
grave smile. 

The student comes, with a glowing face, 
to claim my admiration for his copied in- 
scriptions. 

‘*T would come here for this alone,” he 
assures me, displaying the epitaph of the 
first Indian convert: ‘‘In memory of 
Tschoop, a Mohican Indian, who in holy 
baptism, April 16th, 1742, received the 
name of John; one of the first fruits of 
the miseion at Shekomeko, and a remark. 
able instance of the power of divine grace, 
whereby he became a distinguished teach, 
er among his nation. He departed this life 
in full assurance of faith at Bethlehem, 
August 27th, 1746. ‘There shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.’ John x, 16.” 

‘Miss Juliet tells me that some think 
this Mohican to be the original of Cooper's 
‘Chingachguk’ ; but that seems improbable, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘*T think so; very.” 

Paul and Juliet are strolling away down 
the long green aisle. 

‘*Pretty far gone,’’ muses the student, 
looking after them carelessly. ‘ Nice fel- 
low, though, your cousin-in-law. Wish 
him success!” 

The young couple disappear, and I know 
not whither they wander; so the student 
and J hie us to the sign of the Old Mora- 
vian Sun Inn, under a reddening sky. 

BETHUEMEM, Pa. 


THE EDICT OF NANTES, 
Il. 


BY JOHN LAIRD WILSON. 








Franois was succeeded by a younger 
brother, Charles IX, a boy of ten years of 
age. Catharine was now really mistress of 
the situation. Under good advice she 
called the wise Chancellor L’ Hopital to her 
aid. Persecution ceased for a time. There 
was evidence of a more kindly spirit in high 
places. During the last days of Francis 
If some important concessions had been 
made. But it was still unlawful for Prot- 
estants to gather together in worshiping 
assemblies; and so long as this privilege 
was denied, it was felt that concession was 
little more than a name. The Colloquy of 
Poissy, September, 1562, resulted in the 
famous edict of January, which conceded 
liberty of worship without arms, outside of 
walled towns. It was an important edict; 
and it was long looked upon us the Magna 
Charta of Huguenot rights. Things looked 
calm on the surface; but to keen abservera 
it was evident,in spite of appearances, that 





a storm was brewing. The policy of tolera- 
tion found no favor with the Catholic lead- 
ers. It was at best but a patched-up 
peace; and it would be easily broken. The 
Edict of St. Germain was published Janu- 
ary 17th, 1562. On Sunday, March ist, of 
the same year, the Peace was broken, and 
blood was ruthlessly shed. Guise, who had 
been to Germany, was on his way back to 
Paris. He was accompanied by some 
noblemen, and some hundred men-at-arms. 
He had reached the small town of Vassy in 
Champagne. The Huguenots had assem- 
bled for morning worship in a barn or 
some Outhouse of afarm. The sound of 
bells was heard. ‘* What is it?” said the 
Duke. ‘Jt is the Church of the Hugue- 
nots of Vassy,” was the answer. The Duke 
began to gnaw his beard, and toshow other 
signs of rage. In a few seconds the con- 
gregation was invaded. The Duke having 
been hit on the ear with a stone, his wrath 
knew no bounds, and a general massacre 
followed. The news spread like wild-fire. 
On his arrival in Paris, Guise was received 
with acclamations. The blood of the 
Huguenots was roused. Under the leader- 
ship of Condé, who found a wise and 
powerful associate in Coligny, they flew 
toarms. The Catholics, who were equal- 
ly aroused, were headed by Guise, Montmo- 
rency and St. André, known as the Trium- 
virate. France was divided into two hos- 
tile camps; and thus was commenced a 
struggle which lasted until after the acces- 
sion of Henry IV, and which, in its dura- 
tion and in its destructive effects, was not 
unlike the Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 

Agreeable as it might Le, it is not neces- 
sary to our present purpose to enter into 
the details of this long interva]l. It was a 
period marked by great battles and by great 
sieges, by such buttles as Dreux, and Jar- 
nac, and Moncontour, and Contras, and by 
sieges such as those of Rouen, of Poictiers, 
and of Paris; by such treaties as those of 
Amboise, of Longjumeau, of Beaulieu, of 
Poictiers and of Nemours; by the brutal 
murder of Coligny, and by the massaere of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day; by the insatiable 
ambition and humiliation of the Guises; by 
the machinations of the Holy Catholic 
League, and by the final extinction of the 
ancient House of Valois. The reader al- 
ready understands the passions which had 
been aroused, and the aims of the rival 
parties. During all those years, the same 
eauses remained, and continued to operate. 
Battle after battle was fought, with no bet- 
ter results than destruction and the perpet- 
uation of strife. Treaties were made but to 
be broken. The Catholics aimed at uni- 
formity of belief, and were resolved to ex- 
tinguish heresy, even if it should be in 
oceans of blood. The Huguenots aimed at 
religious liberty, and were willing to sacri- 
fice all things in the attainment of their ob- 
ject. Power and perfidy were ranged on 
the one side; inferiority of numbers was 
combined with honesty and fidelity on the 
other. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day stands out in broad and lurid relief 
as one of the most horrible crimes of His- 
tory. It meant extirpation; and it was 
certainly sufficient to extirpate any ordi- 
nary party or any ordinary cause. But the 
Huguenots survived the terrible ordeal. 
Bleeding, helpless, homeless, their leaders 
scattered or slain, they resumed and main- 
tained the struggle for many weary years. 
Their trust was in the God of Battles; and 
they did not trust in vain. By the deathof 
Henry III, of the House of Valois, in 1589, 
their leader, Henry of Navarre, succeeded 
to the French throne as Henry IV; and nine 
years later, when his title was fully recog. 
nized, and when he had triumphed over all 
his enemies—not, however, without having 
made a forma! sacrifice of his faith—on 
April 15th, 1589, he signed the famous doc- 
ument, known as the Edict of Nantes; a 
document which, while it did not place the 
Huguenots in a position of absolute equal- 
ity with Roman Catholics, secured for them 
those rights for which they had always con- 
tended, with suitable and sufficient guar- 
anties. It restored and secured to them 
some seventy-five towns, granted them full 
liberty of conscience, left them practically 
unrestrained as to places of religious meet- 
ing, threw open to them the offices and 
dignities of the state, both civil and mili- 
tary, gave them free access to the schools 
and universities, and established mixed 





courts for their protection. Looked at from 
the point of view of the Government, the 
Edict of Nantes was an important conces- 
sion. Looked at from the point of view of 
the Huguenots, it was a great triumph. 


IL. The second question will be the less 
difficult to answer, now that we have an- 
swered the first. It is reasonable to take 
it for granted that the Huguenots were 
gratified with their victory, and that they 
settled down to the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of peace. During the seven remain- 
ing years of Henry’s reign there was quiet 
in France, and the provisions of the Edict 
were faithfully observed by the Govern- 
ment. There was that in the document, 
however, which conflicted with the policy 
of centralization which set in with Henry’s 
successors, and which soon became a 
dominant feature of French rule. Rich- 
elieu first, and then Mazarin, labored to de- 
stroy all independent jurisdiction in France, 
and to aggrandize the power of the mon- 
arch. The tendency was steady toward 
that state of things which Louis XIV 
fitly characterized when he said: ‘ L’etat 
c’est mot.” It was not, however, for many 
years that the royal authority dared to set 
its face openly against the edict. After the 
assassination of Henry it was solemnly con- 
firmed by the declaration of the regent 
Marie de Medicis. It was also contirmed 
by Louis XIII, and later by Louis XIV. 
There were vexatious interferences, and 
even actual infringements on right, both by 
Richelieu and by Mazarin. The political im- 
portance of the Huguenots perished with the 
capture of La Rochelle by Richelieu, in 1628. 
At no previous period, however, had they 
been more intellectually active. In differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom they had no fewer 
than six theological seminaries, numerous- 
ly attended and well supplied with teach- 
ers. It was natural that such activity 
should be a source of annoyance to the Cath- 
olics. After the death of Mazarin (1661), 
Louis X{V assumed absolute control of the 
affairs of state. ‘*To whom shall we look 
for advice?” said the secretaries of state. 
‘To me,” said the King, with dignity. The 
change was no gain to the Huguenots. 
‘*My grandfather,” he said, ‘‘loved the 
Huguenots without fearing them; my 
father feared without loving them; I neither 
fear nor love them.” It soon became man- 
ifest that his feeling toward them was some- 
thing more than the mere absence of love. 

Louis had already come under the in- 
fluence of an able and ambitious woman, 
Frances d’ Aubigné, widow of the poet 
Scarron, and who, after her husband’s 
death, had become governess of the chil- 
dren of Madame de Montespan, the King’s 
mistress. It was not long until she had 
supplanted her mistress in the King’s af- 
fection. 
which she assumed, she became all power- 
ful with the King. The King became sub- 
ject to spells of sickness. During these 
spells she played upon his weakness. He 
had been a great sinner. If he would ob- 
tain forgiveness, and win the favor of 
Heaven, he must uproot heresy from his 
dominions. Madame de Maintenon was in 
league with the Jesuits, and found an able 
coadjutor in the King’s Confessor, La 
Chaise. She found, also, a willing tool in 
Louvois, who had control of the army. 
The Huguenots were again in peril. The 
weak King gave way to his fears andto the 
importunities of his mistress. Declaration 
followed declaration and edict followed 
edict, each more oppressive than that 
which had gone before. Soldiers with 
missionaries were quartered upon Hugue- 
not families, in order to force conversion. 
The penalty of death was denounced 
against all converts who relapsed into the 
Huguenot faith. But the worst was not 
yet. Since the Queen’s death in 1683, de 
Maintenon had set her heart on the hand of 
the King. In this she was encouraged by 
the Jesuits, who promised to induce the 
King to marry her, if she would use her 
influence in persuading him to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes. The infamous compact 
was carried out. A secret marriage was 
performed at Versailles by the Archbishop 
of Paris; and on October 17th, 1685, 
the Edict of Nantes, the great charter of 
Protestant right in France, was revoked, 
The churches were seized, No exercise of 
the Protestant religion was henceforth to 
he tolerated in France. All ministers of 
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the Gospel of that faith were to leave the 
kingdom within a fortnight. All others 
were forbidden to emigrate, under pain of 
the galleys for men and confiscation of 
property for women. It was a distinct re- 
quirement that all who were known to 
have been Huguenots should embrace the 
Catholic religion, and that their children 
should be brought up in the Catholic faith. 
The horrors which followed the revocation 
baffle all description. It could not be 
otherwise when conformity was made com- 
pulsory on this point, and when religious 
pressure was added to military brutality. 
It was another massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; and it must forever darken the 
memories of Louis, of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and of her too willing servant, 
Louvois. | 

Probably not fewer than a quarter of a 
million of refugees—all or almost all of 
them skilled workmen, or employers of the 
same— escaped from France, and enriched 
other countries by their ingenuity, their in- 
dustry, and their enterprise. ‘‘ France was 
impoverished,” says the historian, Martin, 
** not only in Frenchmen who exiled them. 
selves, but in those, much more numerous, 
who remained in spite of themselves, dis- 
couraged, ruined, whether they openly in- 
vited persecution or suffered some external 
observances of Catholicism to be wrung 
from them; all having neither energy in 
work or security in life. It was really 
more thana million of men that France 
lost, and of the million that produced 
most.” France sustained more than mere 
loss. She committed sins, the punishment 
of which she has had to bear; and she 
checked a work of reform which might 
have rendered unnecessary the great revo- 
lution, and subsequent social and political 
convulsions. 

It would be agreeable to follow the 
Huguenots to the different countries in 
which they found a home—to Switzerland ; 
to Holland; to Denmark; to Germany, 
where they helped to build up Berlin; to 
England, where they built up the silk trade 
and fought for constitutional liberty under 
William of Orange, and to the United 
States, where, wherever we ‘find them, 
they have proved an element of social sta- 
bility; but this tempting field must be left 
untouched for the present. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“TWO SONG BIRDS AND THEIR 
NEST.” 


BY JOHN MONTEITH. 








Ir was a momentary though tender curi- 
osity that led me, about a year since, to 
visit the old homestead of Alice and Phoebe 
Cary. The interest awakened by this visit 
led to a fresh reading of the loving tribute 
to their memory by Mary Clemmer. How 
vivid these two lives then grew before me, 
by the combined touches of the graphic 
memorialist and the local coloring im- 
parted to them by the very objects of their 
early association, 1 can scarcely describe. 

Weare told by their biographer how the 
two girls, at seventeen and thirteen, strug- 
gled against the hard environment that 
hemmed them in} how they seemed doomed 
to prosaic work; how, when ‘‘they were 
beginning to write down in uncertain lines 
the spontaneous songs which seemed to 
sing themselves into being in their hearts 
and brains,” a grossly realistic step-mother 
threw herself between them and the ideal 
world they sought to enter. But they were 
not discouraged. ‘‘If they must darn and 
bake, they would also study and write and 
publish. If candles were denied them, a 
saucer of lard with a bit of rag for a wick 
could and did serve them instead; and so 
for ten long years they studied and wrote 
and published, without pecuniary recom- 
pense.” 

Of schooling, such as they had, all was 
accomplished in the district schoolhouse, 
a monument of pioneer sacrifice, which 
Phoebe Cary thus describes: 

“ And the house, unpainted, dingy, low, 
Shielded a little from sun and snow, 
By its three stiff locusts in a row; 


** I can see the floor, all dusty and bare, 
The benches hacked, the drawings rare 
On the walls, and the master’s desk and chatr.’, 
‘I never went to any other,” said Alice. 
‘Not much to that.” The intellectual food 
of these rustic girls consisted, we are told, 
of a Bible, ahymn-book, the “ History 0 
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the Jews,” ‘‘Clarke’s Travels,” ‘‘ Pope’s 
Essays,” and a single romantic narrative. 
Contrast with these limited appliances, the 
early advantages of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Browning, and George Eliot; remember 
that the Ohio country girls lived without 
the stimulating influence of intelligent so- 
ciety; that they were ‘‘ steeped in poverty 
to the very lips”; that, by the merciless in- 
roads of disease upon the home circle, they 
were constantly kept in death’s shadow, 
and the work they have left stands out as a 
marvel in the history of literary achieve- 
ment. 

The simple faith with which they, un- 
used to the world’s ways, left their rural 
home in the West, and cast their fortune 
among strangers in the very metropolis of 
American Jife and letters, entitles them to 
a conspicuous place among literary heroes 
and heroines. And it is no small praise 
that this venture was followed by most 
brilliant success. The press and the read- 
ing public welcomed their fresh ‘‘ wood 
notes,” and their home in New York be- 
came the center of attraction to men and 
women distinguished by refined culture. 

As to the merit of their work, the profes- 
sional critic did not always applaud; and 
it must be confessed that at times their 
muse is evidently driven by necessity, 
when it grows tired and shows fatigue. 
But the critic and the public sense are often 
at variance. We are taught to regard a 
poem in and of itself, as we value a paint- 
ing or a musical composition; the life and 
character of the author count for little. 
The popular heart looks deeper into a 
poem, and sees more. With it, the per- 
sonality of the author and the product are 
inseparable. The best that Byron has ever 
written can never get over Byron himself. 
The poem rises in the personality of the 
poet; flows out of his heart—a current of 
his inner life, his experience, hig joy, his 
sadness—and flows in a tune and time that 
seem to be born there. This personal res- 
onance we wait for in the lines of the poet 
as well as in the words of the orator. ‘‘He 
who writes heroic poems, must make his 
whole life a heroic poem.” 

In this judgment of the popular heart the 
Cary sisters stand high. In the forms of 
their song they have lett the impressions 
of themselves—their love of Nature and 
home; their mingled laughter and sorrow, 
the struggle and triumpb, the faith and in- 
sight, and the clear outlines of their pure, 
sweet lives. Even the historical tracings 
of their early history are delicately laid in 
the wide range of homely objects they have 
gathered from the little world in which they 
grew. The way the stores they had brought 
from their native wood life, for many 
years, served the rapid movement of their 
pens in the brick-and-mortar confinement 
of the great city is simply astonishing. 
They ‘‘drew into their hearts all living 
things.” 

It may be regarded as gross and prosaic 
to measure a poet by the practical effect or 
territorial range of his influence. But this 
again is the view of cold criticism, and 
against good judgment. Alice Cary, by 
that exquisite lyric, ‘‘ Pictures of Memory,” 
breathed into the soul of Mary Clemmer the 
first inspiration of her literary ambition. 
So has she given voice andlips to the dumb 
experiences of homely hearts; and the 
sacred hymn of Phebe Cary, ‘‘ One sweetly 
solemn thought,” has bound the whole 
world with a girdle of spiritual hope. 

It is this universal touch, after all, that 
makes a great poet. Because they have 
it, we set Homer and Shakespeare higher; 
and because he is without it, we place Mil- 
ton lower. 

But I must not forget my visit. ‘The 
original homestead, sung in ‘‘The Old 
Homestead,” by Alice Cary, is gone. The 
old well, without its picturesque curb and 
sweep, remains, hidden by a circle of mod- 
est cedars. The second, and improved 
habitation, from which the sisters took 
their flight to New York, is there, to attest 
the allusion of Whittier: 


“ Years since (but names to me before) 
Two sisters sought at eve my door; 
Two song-birds wandering from their nest— 
A gray old farm-house in the West.” 


Fortunately for my purpose, I found, at the 
town of Mt. Pleasant, about eight miles 
from Cincinnati, and near the Cary home- 
stead, a plain old carriage-maker, who 


“knew all about Robert Cary and his 
girls.” ‘I always did his blacksmithing,” 
he said; and, from answers to many ques- 
tions, I concluded he must be the hero of 
Alice’s ‘‘ Little Blacksmith” : 
*¢ We heard his hammer all day long 
On the anvil ring, and ring. 
But he always came when the sun went down 
To sit on the gate and sing.” 
As we passed along the turnpike he re- 
ferred, with glowing warmth, to the last 
visit the sisters paid to the ‘‘ nest” during 
the progress of the War. ‘‘It was just 
here,” he said, ‘‘that I met Alice; and I 
wouldn’t ha’ knowed her from a side of 
sole leather; but, as soon as she took my 
hands and spoke, I knowed it was Alice.” 
We halted at the gate, within which stood 
an immense white oak. ‘‘This,” says 
Pheebe, ‘ threw its thick, cool shadow over 
the road, making a grateful shade for the 
tired traveler, and a pleasant playground 
for the children, whose voices, now so 
many of them stilled, once made life and 
music through the livelong day. And in 
‘*Old Pictures” she paints it: 
“T watch at noon the oxen come, 
And bow their meek necks to the yoke ; 
Or stand at noon-tide, patient, dumb, 
In the great shadow of the oak.” 

Our ‘‘smithy” grew pathetic as we passed 
under this solitary’ relic that had escaped 
the angry ax of the prosy pioneer. ‘* Here’s 
where Robert Cary used to make his pumps 
ina warm day, and then bring ’em to me 
to iron.” ‘And the girls, too, made poems 
here?” I suggested. ‘Oh! yes. They 
wrote their poems some of ’em under this 
very tree.” Here, then, was a living friend 
of the singing girls; and it seemed almost 
to speak, like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Talking Oak.” 
It is a steadfast witness of the stern work, 
the simple play, the prose and poetry of 
departed lives; an old companion of pumps 
and poems, of children and oxen. We 
applied the tape line to the venerable 
trunk, and found its girth twelve and a 
half feet, and the shadow cast under the 
midday sun was more than sixty feet in 
diameter. It seemed to say, as I cut a 
cluster of its glossy leaves: ‘‘ Take as 
many as you please. I shall have enough 
left.” 

The sequel to this visit made the impres- 
sions received strongly and sadly real. 
After an interval of but a few days, the 
wires brought the tidings of the death of 
Mary Clemmer. Three of the grandest and 
most gifted of American women now stood 
before me transfigured and glorified, and I 
could not repress a silent offering of grati- 
tude to the three—to Alice and Phoebe 
Cary for unconsciously giving to us Mary 
Clemmer, and to Mary Clemmer for em- 
balming, with the sweetest spices of her 
heart, the memory of these sister poets. 

New Yor« Cry. 
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SHALL THE IRISH TENANT OWN 
HIS KOLDING? 


BY PROF. D. B. KING. 











Tuis question, which the English Gov- 
ernment bas just been trying to solve, is 
more important than any of the other ques- 
tions which are supposed to concern the 
interests of the Irish people. It is impor- 
tant from a social and economic poivt of 
view. For many years there has been a 
growing conviction among statesmen and 
economists that, as far as possible, the 
ownership of the soil ought to be associated 
with its cultivation. The tendency toward 
this state of things in France, Austria, 
Germany, and most of the other countries 
of Europe has been very marked; and the 
result has raised large numbers of tenants 
and laborers to the rank of owners of real 
estate. While the subdivision of the land 
into small farms has often prevented the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
the encouragements to industry, improve- 
ments and thrift have been much greater, 
and the agricultural products have greatly 
increased. The new owners have, as @ 
Tule, become more frugal and thrifty, more 
independent and self-respecting, and more 
conservative and loyal. 

The new | and law, which gives the Irish 
tenant security of tenure and the right to 
the possession of his holding at a fixed,fair 
rent, and to his improyements, has en- 
couraged him to make many improvements 





which formerly he had no interest in mak- 


ing. The Land Act, however, was regarded 
by many as a measure of a temporary 
character, and there has been a general ex- 
pectation that something more would be 
done to bring about a final settlement of 
the land question. The uncertainty in re- 
gard to the extent of the tenant’s interests 
and rights and the future course of legisla- 
tion, and the unthrifty habits which he had 
formed under the old system, and his dislike 
for and distrust of his landlord are likely, in 
very many cases, to interfere with his mak- 
ing the most of his holding. At best it is 
hard forhim to compete with the American 
and English farmer. His chancts for suc- 
cess would certainly be much improved, if 
he could be freed from the restrictions and 
uncertainties of his present quasi-partner- 
ship and made the absolute owner of his 
holding. He has always regarded the land. 
lord as an alien and foreigner, and claimed 
that he and his fathers owned the land. If, 
without sacrificing the just rights of the 
landlord, the tenant could be enabled to 
purchase the holding outright, he would at 
once become far more contented and inde- 
pendent and more interested in making all 
sorts of improvements. Socially and 
economically the change would be a great 
gain to him. 

On the political side advantages would 
be even greater. The terrible crimes which 
have been committed in Ireland in recent 
years, and which have led to the coercion 
acts and have shocked the civilized world, 
have, almost without exception, been due 
to real or imagined grievances growing out 
of the relations existing between landlord 
and tenant. Other crimes in Ireland have 
been extremely rare. The almost entire 
absence of crime in Ireland at the present 
time is due chiefly to the good effects of 
the Land Act. Another failure of the crops, 
and the suffering that would follow, would 
no doubt lead to a renewal of the war 
against ‘‘ the alien landlord system” and to 
a new era of crime. If, however, the ten- 
ant could become the owner of his holding, 
such a violent agitation would, of course, 
be impossible. 

The settlement of this question would re- 
move the strongest objections to home rule 
for Ireland. So long, however, as the land 
question remains unsettled, and a large 
number of influential persons in England 
and Ireland have valuable interests which 
are more and more endangered by every 
new concession of power to the Irish peo- 
ple, the opposition to home rule will nat- 
urally be stubborn and powerful. 


There have been several attempts made by 
the Government to aid the sale and trans- 
fer of land in Ireland, and to enable tenants 
to become proprietors. It is estimated that 
one-eighth of the land of Ireland changed 
hands, and the number of owners of land 
was considerably increased through the 
operations of the Encumbered and the 
Landed Estates Courts. The first of these 
courts was organized in 1848, after the 
famine, when many of the landlords were 
deeply in debt. {t had the power, on peti- 
tion of the creditors, to order the sale of 
property encumbered by indebtedness, and 
to give a simple, indefeasible title to the 
purchasers, all statutes, covenants, and set- 
tlements to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Many owners were forced to sell highly- 
prized old family estates at extremely low 
prices. While there was much bitterness 
and discontent caused by these forced sales, 
on the whole, good results came from the 
transfer of many estates which had been so 
tied up that they could not be sold or im- 
proved. 

Under the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Act tenants of the Church lands were given 
the first right to purchase their holdings. 
They were to pay one-fourth of the money 
down, and give a mortgage for the remain- 
ing three-fourths, paying it with interest at 
four per cent. in half-yearly payments, ex- 
tending through thirty-two years. Of the 
8,432 tenants who held the 108,000 acres of 
church lands 6,057 purchased their hold- 
ings. A few of these have failed in their 
payments, and have been sold out in conse- 
quence, and a few have assigned their 
interest, while the majority are more con- 
tented and prosperous than their neigh- 
bors. The prices paid are said to have been 
commonly somewhat above the market 
value, and the holdings smaller and the 





tenants poorer and less thrifty than those 


connected with many private estates; in 
order to pay one-fourth of the purchase 
money, the tenant often had to sell stock that 
was greatly needed to carry on the farm, 
or to borrow money at ruinously high rates, 
while the cost of making the transfers was 
very great. Itis surprising that, witb all 
these unfavorable circumstances, the ex- 
periment should have been, on the whole, 
so successful. 

Mainly through the influence of Mr John 
Bright, who has always been an ardent 
advocate of peasant proprietorsbip for Ire- 
land, the purchase clauses of the Land Act 
of 1870 were framed. These clauses pro- 
vided that a landlord and tenant might 
come to an agreement in regard to the sale 
of a holding, and that the Landed Estates 
Court might approve the sale and receive 
the money which should represent the 
estate and be a security for all claims and 
encumbrances on the land. The Board 
of Public Works, when an estate was 
sold in the Landed Estates Court, was 
allowed to advance to the tenant two-thirds 
of the purchase money, to be repaid by an 
annuity of five pounds per year per hun- 
dred, for thirty-five years. It was, how- 
ever, often hard for a tenant to come to an 
agreement with his landlord. The very 
binding character of a Landed Estates 
Court conveyance made all parties hesitate 
about making the transfer through fear of 
doing injury to some of the parties inter- 
ested. The trouble and expense of investi- 
gating the many titles and claims that 
might be affected was often very great, and 
the security which the tenant could offer 
was not often such as the Board of Works 
was willing to accept. Besides, great in- 
convenience and loss might occur from di- 
viding up an estate into amall lots, only the 
best portion of which would be sold. In 
view of these considerations, it is not 
strange that only about a thousand pur- 
chases were made under these provis- 
ions. 

The Land Act of 1881 provides that the 
Land Commissioner may advance three 
fourths of the purchase money, to be repaid 
by an annuity of five pounds per hundred 
per year for thirty-five years, and may also, 
in certain cases, purchase estates for the 
purpose of reselling them to the tenants. 
These provisions, which promised well, 
have proved a failure. Many tenants could 
not raise one-fourth of the purchase mon- 
ey. The great majority were unwilling, in 
the present unsettled state of the land ques- 
tion, to pay one-fourth of the price of their 
holdings down, and to agree to pay each 
year, for thirty-five years, a sum larger 
than their present annual rent, which they 
believed would, in a few years, be atill fur- 
ther reduced. Some expected that, in time, 
the landlords would be driven out, and that 
the land could then be had for nothing, or 
for a merely uominal sum. The more rad- 
ical land reformers frequently deterred 
tenants who were willing to purchase their 
holdings at fair prices trom doing so. 


Strong opposition from this quarter will 
no doubt confront any plan to induce the 
tenants to purchase their holdings. An ar- 
rangement, however, by which the Govy- 
ernment would advance the whole of the 
purchase money, and extend the time for 
its repayment so that the annual payments 
would be less than the present rent, would 
be pretty certain to lead the great majority 
of the tenants to desire to purchase, 

The reduetions of rent made by the Land 
Commission, the recognition of the tenants’ 
rights ana interests, the uncertainty in re- 
gard to more legislation that will still fur- 
her diminish the value of the landlords’ 
rights and interests, have led investors to 
hesitate to buy land in Ireland at any price. 
The result has been an absolute deadlock 
inthe land market, and a general demand 
for some legislation that ghall bring relief 
by enabling and inducing tenants to buy 
their holdings. In this way, the deadlock 
could be broken and the land market again 
revived. 

Last year a bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Trevelyan, providing for the 
Government's advancing all the purchase 
money, and extending the time for repay- 
ment from thirty-five to forty years; but it 
was found necessary to abandon the meas- 
ure. One of the chief objections to the 
plan was that it proposed to make the tax- 
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tion of the money advanced to the tenants. 
In fact one of the principal obstacles in the 
way of any arrangement by which the Gov- 
ernment would advance all of the purchase 
money is the difficulty of securing the re- 
payment of the loan. A tenant might pay 
too high a price for his holding, or diminish 
its value by bad management, or the price 
of land might fall, so that a mortgage on 
the property for the full amount of the loan 
would not be good security. Many Eng- 
lish statesmen also look with apprehension 
on any scheme which proposes that the 
Government shall undertake to collect di- 
rectly, every year for fifty years to come, 
from the majority of Irish tenants a sum 
nearly equal to their present rent. In times 
of distress the agitation and pressure for 
relief would then be brought directly 
against the Government. It has, therefore, 
been held to be very desirable that the 
county government or the vender of the 
land shall come in between the Govern- 
ment and the purchaser, and be responsi- 
ble for at least a part of the purchase 
money. 

The Act recently passed provides for 
the advance of the whole of the purchase 
money on certain conditions, for the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest, and for the ex- 
tension of the period of repayment from 
thirty-five to forty-nine years. When the 
whole amount of purchase money is ad- 
vanced, the Government will retain one- 
fifth of the sum advanced until the tenant 
has repaid un equal amount. The seller of 
the land runs the risk of losing the one-fifth 
that is withheld for atime. Cheaper and 
easier methods of conveyancing and trans- 
ferring land have been adopted, and the 
Land Commission, with two new members, 
is entrusted with the execution of the 
measure. 

Although both parties have practically 
concurred in these provisions, it is by no 
means certain that the tenants will buy, 
even on these new and more favorable 
terms. As the Government borrows money 
at much less than four per cent., there is no 
good reason why it should charge the ten- 
ants the latter rate; nor does there seem to 
be any good reason why the repayments 
should not extend over sixty or more, in- 
stead of forty-nine, years. Where lond- 
lords are hard pressed by creditors and 
willing to sell at avery low price tenants 
may be willing to buy. The measure may, 
therefore, increase the number of land- 
owners and afford to the present distress 
caused by the deadlock in the land market 
a temporary relief. It is not likely, how- 
ever, to induce the great majority of Irish 
tenants to buy their holdings or to establish 
peasant proprietorship in Ireland on an ex- 
tensive scale. Much will, of course, 
depend on the spirit in which the provis- 
ions of the measure are carried out, 
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A FIRST CARDINAL'S FUNERAL. 
BY EDWARD IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


Crrrain.y the pomp of the Roman Catho- 
lic ritual is never more impressively illus- 
trated than when it has a mortuary com- 
plexion. Any one who heard and saw the 
ceremony—practically unique in the pa- 
geants of New York City, religious or other 

could not but conclude so, whether he 
understood the significance of details or 
not. Outside the beuutiful Cathedral 
stretched lines of policemen, as from a 
radius, for blocks, and the sidewalks 
beyond were black with spectators. Ad- 
mission was only by ticket. The scene in- 
side the church was a mosaic of pictures, 
at the beginning of the solemn ‘* Requiem 
wternam, Domine,” when the Office for the 
Dead, far up at the chancel organ, had 
ended, and the vast, silent crowd was atits 
fullest. The draped columus were black and 
white in sharp contrast. Aisles, seats, the 
tops of t'e recessed confessionals, every 
coign of vantage was occupied with living 
men and women ;'‘and in the midst of sucha 
sea, set on the yellow catafulco in the middle 
aisle, with tapers smoking and flaring about 
it, and the green and blue uniforms of the 
Papal Guards with their standards cluster- 
ing about it,lay—the rigid dead. The altar, 
shimmering with a few lights only, rose be- 
yond. Such aconcourse of archbishops, bish- 
ops, legates, noted priests, religious orders 
nd laity as was ranged from the sanctuary to 
the transept was surely never beheld in this 





country on alike occasion. In spite of th® 
absence of strong-colored vestments, there 
were masses of pinky-purple and gold 
that caught the eye like parterres of strange 
flowers; and with the magnificent back- 
ground of the dim white apse of the 
Cathedral, and its violet and scarlet win- 
dows, the scene had a gorgeousness that 
was all the more appealing to the eye from 
the somber tones diffused through it. 
Then, too, the very stillness was at times 
overpowering, when priests and choirs 
were silent for a moment,and one recollected 
the thousands about him. 

The service, of course, in no essential re- 
spect differed from that of any other 
ecclesiastic or layman; the conditions and 
those who carried it on alone made it re- 
markable. The Gregorian chants of the 
Oftice for th: Dead; next, the altar service, 
or Requiem Mass; a funeral sermon by 
Archbishop Gibbons, and the Absolutions 
to the soul of the departed, constituted 
it. The music was especially dignified in 
choice and impressive in performance— 
part of the canonical numbers being from 
Mozart’s Requiem and part from Cheru- 
bini’s masterwork, The choir was large; 
and an oratorio society’s chorus would 
have been honored in carrying out a mu- 
sical performance of such difficulty in so 
splendid a fashion. Undoubtedly thou- 
sands came to Cardinal McCloskey’s funeral 
only for its music, and such must have felt 
thoroughly repaid. 

Among the host of ecclesiastics whose 
presence honored one so loved and eminent 
among them as the, Cardinal ever was, sat 
Monsignori Quinn, Farley, and Preston; 
Archbishops Ryan, of Philadelphia; Wil- 
liams, of Boston; Gibbons, of Baltimore, 
and Salpointe; Bishops Loughlin, of Brook- 
lyn; Wadhams, of Ogdensburg; Rade- 
macher, of Nashville, Tenn.; Chatard, of 
Vincennes, Ind.; Borgess, of Detroit; 
Machebceuf, of Colorado; O'Mahoney, of 
Toronto, Ontario; McQuade, of Rochester; 
O'Farrell, of Trenton; Ryan, of Buffalo; 
Quigley, Power, Doane, Corcoran, Sulli- 
van, Sealin, and MeColgan; Vicar-Gener- 
als William Gleason, William Byrne, F. 
McManus, P. Ludden, J. Hughes, F. 
Smith, and William Keegan; and wherever 
the eye turned, it caught sight, apparently, 
only of men whose names are known every- 
where in America or the world in their 
Chureh. Conspicuous among them all for 
his magnificent mourning vestments, blaz- 
ing gold embroidery on black velvet, and 
for his impassive demeanor—for he seemed 
never to raise his eyes from the floor—there 
sat among them, the observed of all 
observers, Archbishop Corrigan, now the 
foremost prelate in America. Eyes might 
be fixed on him; he seemed never to know 
it. Usually so proud in gait and princely 
in bearing, a typical dignitary of his 
Church, this day he was apparently a man 
either in a dream, or so overcome by a per- 
sonal affliction as to move mechanically 
through the melancholy duties devolving 
on him; or else (who knows?) to be truly 
lost in prospect cf that great future that 
may be his,which all depends on an ‘if 
if” that he felt he must keep himself un- 
der a key of iron, hour by hour. When, in 
the course of his sermon, his greatest rival 
to the cardinalacy, Archbishop Gibbons, 
turned toward him and spoke with ad- 
mirable taste and great feeling of him as 
Joshua, who succeeded Moses and was filled 
by God with the spirit of wisdum to rule 
his people, the great Archbishop's head de- 
clined a little, and a deeper flush mounted 
his face; but that was all. He acted all 
through the day like another man. 

Archbishop Gibbons’s sermon was a disap- 
pointment. He is not an eloquent speaker, 
and inferior to Archbishops Corrigan or 
Wigger as a polished and elegant writer. 
On concluding the “ Agnus Dei” of the 
Requiem Mass, in which Archbishop Cor- 
rigan was the celebrant, assisted by several 
prominent clergymen of the Cathedral and 
city, five Archbishops—Gibbons, Williams, 
Ryan (a most noble-looking prelate), 
Loughlin, and Corrigan, asperged and in- 
censed the coffin, with the antiphonal ver- 
sicles and responses. This ceremony—one 
of the most solemn of minor details in the 
ritual—occupied the last hour. Then the 
undertaker’s assistants carefully lifted down 
the bier, a great procession of the clergy 
formed after it, with candles and crosses, 





and marched through the sacristy to the 
right of the altar, disappearing group by 
group. That ended the public service.-The 
dead Cardinal was laid in the crypt, with a 
few simple prayers, at which only the cler- 
ical and family connexion were present. 
The entire service lasted about five hours. 

It would be impossible to catalogue even 
impertectly the notable men, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, who were every where 
observable. Cardinal McCloskey’s social 
and scholastic life, as well as his religioue 
positions, brought him into relations with 
all the city; and those who were not of his 
faith and those who were came tv his bury- 
ing. No such funeral is on record in New 
York, for attendance or the representation 
of all ranks and conditions of men. Next 
to a well-known author, and in front of an 
official of high rank, sat an old Kerry-Cork 
woman, in her huge white cap, murmuring 
prayers. It was a scene—if regarded 
merely as a scene—worthy of the brush of 
Hans Makart; such a scene as Sir Walter 
Scott or Scribe might have written about, 
or to stir the genius of Meyerbeer. And,the 
old and immutable thus brought face to 
with the new, it occurred in a country 
not so many decades redeemed from hav- 
ing as God’s most splendid temples, waving 
forests or caves in the wilderness, and 
its ecclesiasties far-scattered missionary 
priests. 

New York Crry. 
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SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES IN HAR. 
MONY WITH UNIVERSAL LAW. 


A SERMON, 





BY JAMES FREEMAN OLARKE, D.D. 


DELIVERED IN THE CHUKCH OF THE DIsCIPLEs, 
Boston, Mass. 


For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death. .- 
Rom. viii, 2, 


To-pay, Whitsunday, commemorates the gift 
of the Holy Spirit to the disciples at Pentecost. 
It was a memorable event, not because of the 
sound as of a mighty rushing wind, the flame of 
fire, or the speaking in other tongues. These 
phenomena, which are inexplicable to us now, 
were transient events, and had no permanent 
importance, For the first two or three centu- 
ries, the Christian fathers declared that they 
did not understand what they meant, and they 
were s00n passed by as subjects of comment, 

The most notable fact was the inward power 
which God, at that time, put into the souls of 
those who, a few weeks before, were weak and 
cowardly ; men who found it difficult to under- 
stand that Jesus was Christ; for, if Christ, how 
could he die? They were contending, also, 
among themselves for the first place in the 
kingdom. But now, they seem to have been en- 
lightened to understand the meaning of the 
Gospel, and they had courage to speak openly, 
and face those who had put their Master to 
death, speaking so that men were converted by 
thousands to their faith, What was the cause 
of this great change in them? It was partly ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the confidence which that event inspired in 
them. He had not been conquered by his ene- 
mies, he had risen to a higher life, he would 
retarn to comfort them in the world, and would 
be with them when they should die. The 
change in them was owing largely to this view, 
which became, from that time, as a fountain of 
water welling up in their souls. It was “the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” It 
was foreseen and foretold by Jesus, who de- 
scribed it as “the spirit of truth which should 
come to lead them into all truth.” 

It was not wholly a novel event. Men have 
always believed in inspiration, and the faith has 
been universal that God, who comes so near to 
us in Nature, also comes inwardly to visit the 
human soul, This was taught long before the 
coming of Jesus ; hence the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Spirit in man is not peculiar to Christiani- 
ty. Among the Brahmins, long before Christ, 
and among the Pagans afterward, it was be- 
lieved. Seneca speaks of the Great Spirit resid- 
ing in the soul of man, leading him up to knowl- 
edge and goodness, and all religions have had 
their inspired lawgivers, prophets, and sooth- 
sayers. Socrates had his genius, warning him 
inwardly if he was about to do wrong. It is 
therefore, natural for men to believe in this Di- 
vine inflaence coming to the soul. 

But what is the difference between the ethnic 
and the Christian doctrines on this subject? In 
the ethnic, this influence is regarded as irregu- 
lar, occasional, inconstant and limited, while in 
Christianity, as taught by Christ and his apos- 
tles, it is assumed to be regular, gonstant, uni- 
versal and in accordance with law. It is “ the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which 





makes us free from the law of sin and death.” 

Christian teachers, we know, speak of the Di- 
vine influence as if it were partial and not uni- 
versal, as if it were transient and not permanent, 
as if it were something occasional, directed by 
the arbitrary will of God, and not according to 
the law of his being ; but every one who consults 
the New Testament on the one hand, and Chris- 
tian experience on the other hand, learns that 
such teaching is not of Jesus; it is not that 
which commends itself to the human soul, 

At a revival meeting, in which the speaker 
told the people that the Spirit of the Lord had 
just come to Boston, and, as it might not stay 
long, they had better improve their opportu- 
nity, Father Taylor arose and told them that 
that was not his God, or his Christ; his Christ 
never went away, but was always present, and 
waiting to be gracious. Father Taylor had gone 
deeper into the spirit of the Gospel than most 
men, and he would not tolerate this doctrine of 
a partial Deity, coming and going Jike the pagan 
gods. 

No doubt there are times in our life when the 
soul is more susceptible than at other times; 
when it is more open to heavenly influences, and 
when the heart is more tender ; and no doubt we 
ought to use such opportunities ; but the changes 
are in ourselves, not in God, who is the ‘‘ same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” 

It is true, also, that there are crises in history, 
when thought and feeling merge into new being ; 
when society receives new impacts of influence ; 
when the slow progress of human affairs is has- 
tened by rapid changes, and a new order of 
events begins. So it was in the times of the 
Lutheran Reformation, the French Revolution, 
and the Protestant movement in England. So 
with the rise of the Franciscans, the Methodists, 
and other orders. In such movements as these, 
when great moral crises arise, it often happens 
that they are accompanied with some strange 
phenomena, like those at Pentecost. The early 
Protestants, the Methodists and Quakers, at first 
seemed at times to be almost possessed with the 
spirit of disorder ; but when their first excite- 
ment had passed away, the life in these sects 
was found to be regular andin order. *° 

Sir Samuel Baker tells us that, while camping 
on the banks of the Nile, when the river was 
dried up, he was one night awakened in his tent 
by a deep, roaring sound, and on coming out, 
he saw through the obscurity what seemed to 
him like a vast white hill approacbing. It was 
the annual inundation, which in coming down 
from the mountains seemed to be sweeping every- 
thing before it. The next morning, however, 
as he went out, the river was flowing peacefully 
by, the beasts were feeding on its banks, and the 
birds were singing above, as if nothing unusual 
had occurred. So, when a great thought begins 
its course, it appears at first to announce only 
disaster and destruction, but soon it becomes a 
peaceful element in life, and finds its place in 
human character. The Quakers, who at one 
time were looked upon as disturbers of the 
peace, have become the most orderly and con- 
servative of the Christian sects. The Abolition- 
ists, who were believed by many to be the most 
dangerous enemies of society, helped to remove 
the real danger to the nation, There was dis- 
order at the outset ; but the order that follows is 
substantial and lasting. 

In the old religions the Divine Spirit was sup- 
posed to come only to exceptional men; to 
prophets and saints, to ascetics, who lived 
apart from the world, denied themselves, and at 
last succeeded in obtaining, as they belicved, 
this Divine influence. Christianity teaches that 
by one spirit we are all baptized into one body, 
and are all made to drink of one spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is not for saints alone, nor for 
prophets alone, nor for those who are able to 
deny themselves and devote themselves to soli- 
tary meditation and prayer. [t is for us who 
are sinners; not for the good only, but for those 
who are not good. It is for men who are in the 
world, that they may be not of the world, The 
Spirit of God, through Christ, says: ‘Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

When the ocean tide rises along the shore, it 
quietly lifts the vast fleets on its bosom, and 
also bears up the little skiff of the fisherman 
and the child’s playing boat. So a vast influence 
comes from the Infinite, and gives might to 
the prophet, strength to the martyr, and com- 
fort to the slave. It inspires Milton to sing his 
lofty bymn of glory to the Almighty; it gives 
courage to the penitent sinner to utter his 
words of sorrow; it corrects and reforms on the 
one hand, and comforts the widow and the 
orphan on the other hand. Every year a wave 
of Spring life sweeps onward and comes to us, 
as to-day, tempting forth the birds, hanging 
the soft fold of leaves on the trees, and covering 
the earth with a green carpet of grass. It 
enters into all vegetation, and reminds us anew 
of this inglowing life of God in the soul. The 
forests of the North spread their myriad 
leaves, the puny flower opens in the sick man’s 
window ; everything feels the impulse ; and 80, 
wherever man lifts his heart to God, he is 
purified, reformed, comforted and strength- 
ened. This is the coming of the spirit which is 
in harmony with the universal power of God 
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Jesus compared this influence to the oscillations 
of the air around us. I am sitting, on a Sum- 
mer’s day, in the shadow of a great New England 
elm. Its long branches hang motionless; there 
is not breeze enough to move them. All at once 
there comes a faint murmur; around my head 
the leaves are moved by a gentle current of air; 
then the branches begin to sway to and fro, the 
leaves are all in motion, and a soft, rushing 
sound fills my ear. So with every one that is 
born of the spirit, I am in a state of spirit- 
ual lethargy, and scarcely know how to think 
any good thought. Iam heart-empty, and there 
comes, I know not how or whence a sound of 
the Divine presence. I am inwardly moved with 
new comfort and hope, the day seems to dawn 
in my heart, sunshine comes around my path, 
andI am able to go to my duties with patience. 
Iam walking in the spirit. I am helped by the 
help of God, and comforted with the comfort of 
God. And yet, this is all in accordance with 
law. There is no violation of law when the 
breezes come, stirring the tops of the trees ; and 
there is no violation of law when God moves in 
the depths of our souls, and rouses us to the 
love and desire of holiness. 

All life comes momentarily from God ; and all 
the changing forms and forces of Nature come 
continually from him, The power of gravita- 
tion, that keeps every star in its place, sustains 
every grain of sand on the shore of the far- 
resounding sea. Angels and arch-angels are 
thus inwardly supported by the spirit of God, as 
you and Tare also, He is in and around us all; 
we live and move and have our being in him; in 
him is life, and the life is the light of men. 

It is a great thing to know and realize this 
Divine presence. Here are two men, Mr. A. and 
Mr. B. Mr. A, has studied the laws and forces 
of the physical universe; he is an expert in 
geology, and can give you the history of the 
plant through all its changes; he is a chemist, 
and can tell you the combinations of clemen- 
tary substances; he is an analyst, und can 
trace the development of the species from 
the lowest forms of life up to the brain 
of thinking man; but there he stops. All this 
wonder of creation is nothing to him; he sees 
the effects and the connection of things out- 
wardly, not the hidden cause, the far-off pur- 
pose ; and #0 his science is a dead science, like 
the hills which of late were very beautiful, but 
cold and lifeless. But Mr. B. sees more. To him 
the universe is filled with living forms and 
principles, God is not outside of it, the ex- 
ternal creator and ruler. He is not like a me- 
chanic who made the forces and laws, then set 
them in motion and let them go on. He is all 
in all; andeverywhere B. sees the presence 
of infinite wisdom and tenderness. In the 
depths of Nature, in the mystery of creation, in 
the instincts of the animal world, in all de- 
velopments of matter and life, he finds the im- 
prints of wisdom and love—a spirit which is 
the source of all, and in all; in the transient, 
something permanent; in the temporal, some- 
thing eternal; in earthly forms, the Divine 
presence. One sees the outside of the universe, 
the other sees the outward and the inward. 

The Scripture says that we are to walk in the 
spirit, We walk in the spirit when we have this 
sense of the eternal, Divine presence yuiding, 
restraining and animating our effort. Itis a 
great joy to feel the presence of God around and 
within us, It awakens courage, and inspires 
hope. We go to our duties feeling that we are 
not dependent upon our own strength, and we 
are lifted above anxiety and fear. When we 
know that our Heavenly father is guiding us in 
all our ways, when we walk in the spirit, ou, 
prayer is far more effectual than when we pray 
and God is far away fromus. Christian prayers 
too often, like the pagans, adore the arbitrary 
will of God who might give or refuse; but when 
we pray in spirit, we are certain that no prayer 
offered aright can ever be ineffectual. When 
asking in the spirit of Christ—asking for strength 
that we may help others, asking for light that 
we may guide others, and for comfort that we 
may comfort others—then. we know that we shall 
certainly receive light, strength and peace—as 
certainly as that he who sows the right seed 
shall gather the right crop. The answer comes 
according to divine law, according to the uni- 
versal law of God, This is the regular method 
intended from the beginning, by which every 
man is to renew his power and strength. The 
conviction is strengthened by experience. We 
find, when acting from ourselves alone, that we 
are likely te fail; but when we act in the higher 
strength we are not apt to fail. Then, somehow, 
a good influence seems to go with us and the 
way becomes plain before ; us then we know what 
to say, and find what to do, easily; then we 
see gradually swelling and ripening the fruits of 
the spirit, such as, “love, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith,” and we realize 
more and more that the answer to prayer is 
steadfast, regular, unerring and constant, 

There are diversities of gifte, but the same 
spirit. All human gifts, however various, have 
their source in the same inspiration. One man 
has the gift enabling him to write poetry, like 
Longfellow, and so add a charm to human life ; 
another has the gift of cheerfulness, or good 
temper, and out of that comes happiness to 


others; another has the gift of good sense, and 
he can advise, warn, direct, and thereby save 
men from disgrace. One has the gift of inven- 
tion, and he makes discoveries to help the world 
onward; one has the gift of healing, and he 
can be helpful to mind and body; one has the 
gift of being spiritual; he can cast his care on 
God ; that gift is not meant for him alone; it is 
given that he may inspire the same faith in 
others, whose souls are drooping under sorrow, 
trial and trouble. Another has the gift of hope, 
and can look on the bright side of things, and 
is never discouraged by disaster. All these 
worketh that one and the self-same spirit, divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will. 

What a blessing to recognize this, to know 
that these gifts come not by any blind chance, 
but that God gives to each his peculiar portion, 
that, by means of it, he may do better work in 
the world. 

This leads us to see the meaning of the spirit, 
and the fellowship of the spirit. When we 
understand that what we have is forever coming 
from God, and is to go from us to others; that 
what we receive is a means by which we shall 
come into union with others; that the same 
inspiration works in countless ways in other 
souls—then we feel the unity of mankind, then 
we feel that all are one in God; although there 
are many members yet there is one body, and 
if one suffers, all suffer, and if one rejoices, all 
rejoice with it. 

Sometimes the welcome of the birds to the 
new day is so full of delight that it seems as if 
they thought it the best day ever sent to the 
world, or that ever would be sent. But after 
their glad hallelujah they go to their business of 
building nests or finding food. Would it not 
be well for us to begin our days in the spirit of 
praise, knowing that our blessings do not come 
by any blind chance, but from God, and 80 re- 
ceive them, not with morose and anxious 
thought, but with trust that God, who feeds 
every little sparrow, 18 leading us onward and 
upward into what is good? So shall every day 
become a pentecostal feast, giving us more and 
more the living signs of the divine life around 
and within. 


Biblical Research. 
THE GORTYNA TABLES, 


Tue learned world was startled, last Summer, 
by the discovery of a great inscription at Hagioi 
Deka, the site of the ancient Gortyna, in Crete, 
The inscription was in boustrophedon, using 
only the eighteen so-called Cadmean letters, and 
presenting so many orthographic and dialectic 
peculiarities that its difficulties prevented its 
appearing in the popular periodicals. The in- 
scription was discovered by Dr. Frederico Halb- 
herr, in July, 1884, in the bed of a mill-stream. 
Dr. Ernst Fabricius succeeded in unearthing the 
whole inscription by the end of October, 1884, 
and found it to be on the inside of the enclosing 
wall of a presumably circular building, whose 
inner diameter was about thirty-three meters, 
the wall being gbout nine meters long and about 
the hight of a man. The inscribed wall consists 
of four courses of squared stones, of limestone, 
Dr. Halbherr subsequently found another loose 
fragment in the stream, The inscription, in its 
present state, consists of twelve columns, more 
or less perfect, and between fifty and sixty lines 
to the column. Other pieces turn out to have 
been previously found by other persons. The 
date of the inscription appears to be the fifth 
century before Christ. It was immediately seen 
that this inscription was a section of the famous 
Cretan laws; in all probability some of those 
which gave more than heroic fame to Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, It was not possible to obtain 
squeezes; but Halbherr and Fabricius made 
careful copies, and attempts at decipherment 
immediately followed. The chief, and appar- 
ently the first works on the subject, were the 
following: Dareste, “La Loi de Gortyne,” in 
Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, 1885, pp. 
301—317 ; Heinrich Lewy, ‘** Altes Stadtrecht von 
Gortyn auf Kreta,” Berlin, 1885; Franz Biich- 
eler und Ernst Zitelmann, “Das Recht von 
Gortyn,” Kheinisches Museum LErgqéinzungsheft 
XAL.; Domenico Comparetti, ‘ Leggi antiche 
della cilta di Gortyna in Creta,” Florence, 1885, 
Prof. A. 8. Merriam also read a paper on the 
subject at the meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association in New Haven, last July, 
But the most self-commending publication thus 
far is the very recent one of Johannes and Theo- 
dor Baunack, entitled “ Die Inschrift von Gor- 
tyn,” published by 8. Hirzel, of Leipzig ; an 8vo 
volume of 167 pages, with a fac simile plate. 
The decipherment, or rather, the solution of the 
orthographical, dialectic, and lexical puzzles, 
appears to be so far advanced that the inscrip- 
tion may be said to be read, and the laws to be 
fairly understood. The work of the Baunacks 
treats firet of the alphabet, then gives the in- 
scription in ordinary type, with the numberings 
of the original in capitals, with transcriber’s va- 
riante in the lower margin. Then follows the 
grammatical matter deduced from the inscrip- 








tion, occupying the largest portion of the work ; 
then the inscription divided into accented 


and punctuated, with a translation in German, 
occupying 24 pages ; then the lexical and exeget- 
ical matter, and a complete word-index. The 
contributions of the inscription to Greek lexi- 
cography and paleography are very great, and 
cannot be overvalued; but the matter of the 
laws is of general interest, although they deal with 
many matters which Christianity has rendered 
well-nigh obsolete among civilized nations. The 
first section treats of lawsuits for the possession 
of an alleged slave. The alleged slave is not to 
be spirited away till the cause is decided, under 
a penalty to be paid by the litigant so doing. 
The law provides, .in brief sentences, for the 
case when the alleged slave is proved to be free, 
when he is proved a slave and his possession is 
due to either litigant, and so on; and also for 
the various contingencies that may occur dur- 
ing trial, The second section provides for se- 
duction, adultery, and the like; the third for 
division of the property in case of separation of 
man and wife, or the death of one of them ; the 
fourth for the custody of children of separated 
wives or concubines; the fifth, provisions re- 
specting the property of parents during life, 
and its disposition after their death ; the sixth, 
of the limits of the control over the property of 
members of the same family; the seventh, of 
certain peculiar cases in the law respecting 
slaves and children ; the eighth, concerning the 
rights and duties of heiresses; the ninth, con- 
cerning sundry cases of suretyships; the tenth, 
concerning presents ; the eleventh, of adoption, 
and its concomitants; the twelfth, supplemen- 
tary matter to the preceding. The provisions 
that relate to slaves, as might be supposed, 
breathe the spirit of all antiquity, which recog- 
nized nothing at all in the slave except the 
property of the master. With respect to sepa- 
rations of man and wife, since those are part of 
the institutions of almost all humanity outside 
of Christendom, there are a few lessons which 
might be taken to heart by those legislators 
who favor easy diyorce. Thus: 

**When man and wife are separated, she shall 
have, as her own property, that which she brought 
to her husband, and half of the increase, if any such 
has come from her own estate, and half of all that 
she has gained in the house [of her husband); and 
fiye staters if the husband is to blame for the separa- 
tion. But if the man alleges that he is not to blame 
for the separation, the’ judge shall decide between 
them, upon oath.” 

So again: 

“Ifa separated woman comes back, the child 
shall be brought to his house in the presence of three 
witnesses. If he does not receive it, then the 
mother shall have power over the child, to rear it or 
to expose it; but the relatives shal) first have a right 
to her oath and the witnesses, whether she offered it 
(vo her husband or not).” 

In the case of a divorced female slave, who 
comes back with a child, the husband’s master 
was to have the full decision; and that, also, 
even if she had re-married the same man within 
ayear. If a separated wife should expose a 
child before complying with the foregoing 
provisions, then she had to pay a fine of fifty 
staters if the child were free, but twenty-five if 
aslave. In general, the laws show the spirit of 
equity, as nearly as we can perceive from our 
present knowledge of Cretan society. To-day, 
of course, we are scarcely able to see the justice 
of compelling an heiress to marry her oldest 
male cousin, or, if he is not willing, or if he is 
not grown up and she will not wait, lose a large 
portion of her heritage. However, an heiress 
was one who had no _ father or brother. 
She might also, in case the cousin would not or 
could not marry her for other reasons, marry 
whom she would, and retain her whole inheri- 
tance. Adoptions might be made at pleasure, 
but it must be publicly done in the agora, be- 
fore the assembly of citizens, at the ugual place 
of proclamation ; but the one adopting a son 
had to give his ‘‘Hetaireia” material for a 
sacred offering, and a jar of wine. If an adopted 
son is the only child surviving the one who 
adopted him, he becomes full heir only on con- 
dition of performing all the religious and legal 
duties to his adoptive parent; but if he in turn 
died without leaving children, the property re- 
verted to the relatives of the adoptive parent. 
The latter might, also, at any time, publicly 
annul the adoption, by proper proclamation and 
paying the adopted a fixed number of staters. 
An English translation of these laws, or better, 
an edition of the inscription edited and trans- 
lated in English, is a work now much to be de- 


Sanitary, 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 


Tux small-pox is again on its march. At tho 
last great visitation it was said to have been 
brought in Buffalo robes to Philadelphia. The 
city was a long time in dealing with it, and some 
of the adjacent states suffered, This time the ap- 
proach is by the way of Canada. For over a year 
the Board of Health of the Province of Ontario 
has been battling the disease. The Board was 

and efficient, and did ite work so 











w 
well that in that province it did not reach the 
proportions of a widespread epidemic, Mon- 


treal was, of course, near enough to be sure of 
an oocasional case, and ought to have been near 
enough to feel the importance of a general vac- 
cination of its inhabitants. But, alas, careless- 
ness and opposition, and lack of health-board 
administration allowed the disease to get such 
a headway as to cause peril and panic. 

Some have claimed that the disease has its 
cycles, which return about every seven years, 
Physicians recognize its returns at about this in- 
terval, but attribute it to the fact that, just about 
this period we bring out into public exposure 
and school life children who were not at hand to 
be vaccinated in the last epidemic, It almost 
makes the medical sanjtarian lose his pas 


ticnce that there should ever be such 
a thing as an epidemic of  small+pox, 
The one thing proven beyond all others 


in practical medicine is that vaccination will 
protect from small-pox. That it sometimes has 
to be repeated might arise from some imper- 
fection in the operator, or some peculiar con- 
dition of the patient, or from a running out of 
the protective power. Every careful analysis 
and tabulation of facts has shown that these 
rarely happen, and that a revaccination in from 
seven to ten years is the cheap etperimentatnm 
crucis, A city like Glasgow, in which a remind- 
er is sent as to each child born, if, after six 
months the vaccination return has not been 
made, isa fair testof the wonderful power of 
this protection. Not less is the record of the 
German army, in which vaccination is repeated, 
so that the soldier past twenty-one has been 
tested three times. Noone who was in the bi- 
ological laboratory of Cheyne, at the Interna- 
tional Health Exhibition, will forget the graphic 
map that delineated the success of vaccination, 
Yet one of the most rabid societies in England, 
honored with many valuable names, is one 
for the repeal of the laws as to compulsory 
vaccination, This arises, however, in part from 
the conditions of the law, although the most of 
its opposers also oppose vaccination, It would 
seem imposrible to account for such opposition, 
were it not that all progress has had just such 
obstacles thrown in its way. Jenner, in his own 
day, was reviled and persecuted. Now and then 
some family has lost a child, whose death it has 
attributed to vaccination, and so the bitter 
ness of grief has turned into fanaticiem, When 
our necessary reliance was upon human lymph, 
there were occasional cases in which the blood 
or lymph of one child conveyed disease to an 
other. But it was rare that the life-time prac- 
tice of 500 physicians could point to five such 
cases. Now that the lymph direct from the calf 
can be so easily had in its freshness, this argu- 
ment is removed. But even yet we hear of those 
who, because of this source, speak of it as a 
brutal operation. The weight of evidence is so 
great that no man or family has a right to live 
in neglect of this life-saving protection. Very 
few in our day realize the old terrors of a small- 
pox plague. Whole communities are no longer 
prostrated by the dread scourge, Even insucha 
case as that of Montreal, where, in the wild 
frenzy of indecent rage, #0 many resist, 
the larger proportion are protected by 
vaccination before the epidemic ceases. It 
now appears that the physician who has made 
himself notorious as the leader of an anti-vacci- 
nation excitement, himself took the precaution 
to be thoroughly vaccinated, Opposition to 
right things can easily be excited either by de- 
signing persons or by those who from some 
unfortunate experience have been led into sin- 
cere misapprehension, Besides we do not now 
appreciate what would be the general preva- 
lence of small-pox were it not that so many are 
protected by vaccination. Now and then some 
old record becomes accessible that gives us an 
insight into the olden time of its ravages. Two 
or three years since there were published some 
extracts from a register kept in Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, from 1728 to 1764. The town then 
numbered about five thousand inhabitants, 
From it, it appears that an epidemic of small-pox 
occurred about every five years. Each epidemic 
affected all or nearly all who were not disease- 
proof ; and, therefore, its victims were almost 
entirely children under five years of age, who 
had come into existence since its last visit. 
Those who recovered were disfigured for life. 
“There were, in fact,” says Dr. McVail, “three 
Kilmarnocks. One had no fear of small-pox ; for 
its people had already met it, Some were blind, 
some were deaf, most were scarred or disfigured. 
The second Kilmarnock was under the green 
sod of the churchyard. The third 

consisted of a band of about five hundred little 
children which had yet to face the mist terrible 
enemy it wonld ever meet. One can barely im- 
agine what must have been the feelings of a 
mother during these visitations. Even when 
the town was free from pestilence, there would 
be the constant foreboding of its all-too-certain 
coming, and when at last the first case occurred, 
when the doctor was called in and pronounced 
the case to be small-pox, his words would be 
heard as « sentence of death to some member 
of almost every family containing little ones,” 
It has not decreased in severity to those umpro- 
tected. ‘That parent is guilty of » fearful 
negleet who does not see to it that each of his 





children is protected from the disease. 
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Fine Arts. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 





Iris hard to conceive a more beautiful me- 
morial for a dead friend than a well-designed, 
well-executed, colored glass window. If it can 
be placed in a quiet church, where all its sym- 
bolism of color becomes holier still from sur- 
rounding association, and where its pictured 
lesson becomes a part of a noble scheme of Gos- 
pel teaching, then its double purpose gives it un- 
speakable value and meaning. 

Two such memorials have, within a few 
months, been placed in Grace Church, Brooklyn, 
adding greatly to the beauty of that simple and 
dignified house of worship, and standing as a 
perpetual reminder of two women whose mem- 
ory is a precious legacy of love and honor to all 
who knew them. 

One of these windows is to the memory of 
Mary De Forest Sheldon, and is made by Cot- 
tier & Company, of London, is rich and har- 
monious in color, simple in design—tbree 
allegorical figures of the Christian graces— 
Faith, Hope and Charity. It is nearer of the 
two windows to the chancel, and is, on account 
of its tones, particularly well-placed, since it 
must be always before the eyes of the congrega- 
tion and in the place of the strongest light. Its 
soft and rich greens and reds and purples can 
never weary the eye, and the lesson of its de- 
signs is forever a fit theme for medilation and 
prayer. 

The second window is in memory of Mrs. 
Grace Hill Litchfield, and was placed in the 
church by her daughter, Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield, who earned the money to pay for it 
with her pen; thus doing, through months of 
toil, a loving service to her mother’s memory. 
The window was made by Mayer, the distin- 
guished German fabricant, whose designs have 
graced so many of the modern continental 
churches, and whose name has been favor- 
ably known in this country. It represents God’s 
angel messenger, whose presence made glorions 
the empty tomb of Jesus, with his message of 
final victory over death. The figures are 
grouped at the lower part of the window, the 
two sorrowing women at the right and left, 
their faces reflecting the glory of the angel’s 
countenance, In this glory is found the key- 
note of the picture’s color; it is the center of 
composition, and from its high key the receding 
tints take their values. Not only have the loyal 
hearts and faithful hands who placed these win- 
dows worthily made mention of their dead, 
but have made-a gift to all who worship in the 
church, and who love the records of good lives 
and see in beautiful things the outward symbols 
of the beauty of the Invisible Holiness, 


ee —$—_—__—__-- 


Mr. Henry Buackpurn deserves well of the 
artists and of the lovers of art, Himself not a 
very positive success as an artist, he has always 
been regarded as a clever writer on art, a genu- 
‘ne lover of art, anda man with no cant of art 
about him. He comes to America now to lec- 
ture, and will probably do as much or more to 
enlighten us on art topics than the self-lauded 
and more notorious apostles of art who have 
preceded him, Mr. Blackburn has brought with 
him a very fair, but by no means strongly rep- 
resentative, collection of English water-colors, 
which he is exhibiting in Boston, and which 
later on will be made the subject of speciay 
study in these columes, 


...J. P, Rinn is the fortunate sculptor to 
whom the order for the Bennington Battle Monu- 
ment has been awarded. His design consists of 
a shaft three hundred feet in hight, and forty 
feet square at the base, built of rough-faced 
lime-stone from the hill upon which it is to 
stand. Mr. Rinn is a very clever artist; but he 
needs to be, if he makes his design like aught 
else thana factory chimney, There is a very thin 
line between the appearance of the ordinary 
shaft of masonry and the useful factory flue, 
especially when either is seen from a distance, 
as the Bennington monument is likely to be by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred who see it at all. 


-+eeThe richness of the late Mrs. Morgan's 
collection of pictures can be best understood from 
a knowledge of the fact that it contains eleven 
pictures by Millet, five by Knauss, seven by Meyer 
von Bremen, three by Meissonier, seven by Rous- 
seau, six by Troyon, four by Vibert, seventeen 
by Diaz, four by Bonguereau, eight by Corot, 
two by Rosa Bonheur, three by Jules Breton, 
three by Delacroix, two by Alma Tadema, be- 
sides scores of canvases by only less famous 
artists. The pictures are all good examples of 
the masters they represent. It is said that the 
sale will not take place until some time in the 
Spring. 


.. +» Mrs, Phasbe Jenks has been exhibiting two 
rather important worksin Boston—one a vague, 
unsubstantial portrait of a girl, which has a 
dainty grace, with a delicate thought of color; 
but, like all Mra. Jenks’s work, lacks firmness, 
and has rather the air of somebody's else con- 
eption which has been executed by some one 








who has not clearly grasped the idea of the orig- 
inator. 

....It will be an art event of world-wide im- 
portance, the opening of the new Luxembourg 
art galleries in Paris, The old gallery has been 
overcrowded, badly lighted, and inaccessible 
The new galleries are quite the contrary in all 
these respects. 


....The project of a National Society of Arts 
is once more discussed in some of the art jour- 
nals, The time seems fully come for such an or- 
ganization, and a leader seems to be the only 
need just now to give the project a start. 


....-The Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy will open on the 29th of this 
month, The sum of $1,800 will be expended by 
the trustees in the purchase of medals, and of 
one or more of the pictures exhibited. 


....Mr. and Mrs, Cam, of London, have been 
known in England for their water colors. They 
have taken a studio in New York for the 
Winter. 


> 
Srience. 

Tue use of the compound of arsenic in 
agriculture for the destruction of vermin is 
rapidly increasing. It is not only employed in 
the form of Paris Green for the extermination 
of the Colorado beetle, but the white arsenic is 
now used in a wholesale way in California, for 
killing the locusts. It is sold for this purpose, 
one hundred pounds at a time; and 80,000 
pounds have been used in a single county. 
Careful experiments made at Detroit, Mich., 
with white arsenic, during the past two years, 
show that this poison is well adapted to the de- 
struction of insects that infest crops, 
Every kind of iujurious insect may be de- 
stroyed by it; but, evidently, great care and dis- 
cretion should be exercised in its use. Large 
quantities of crude arsenous oxide are made at 
Deloro, Hastings County, Ontario (Canada), 
from auriferous arsenical ore. The capacity of 
the works is said to be about #1x tons of arsenic 
aday. This is a fearful quantity of such a 
deadly poison to be turned into the channels of 
commerce, and to be used with freedom on 
farms and plantations. It is well known that 
the sale of arsenic, in even small quantities by 
druggists, is under the regulation of law. It is 
fancied that any sale of arsenic may be traced 
to the consumer. The name and address of 
apy party purehasing must be recorded ina 
book ; but the futility of such a precaution be- 
comes evident when a well-known rat poison, 
essentially white arsenic, can be bought by any 
stranger, or even a child, without question. 
The danger from this source is increased by the 
fact that the true nature of the poison is con- 
cealed, and housekeepers are not as careful in 
its use as they would be if it were properly 
labeled, 





...-lt may be definitely stated, at last, that 
the great Lick Telescope is in process of con- 
struction, After some twenty ineffectual at- 
tempts on the part of the Paris glase-makers to 
produce a crown-glass disk of sufficient size 
(thirty-eight inches in diameter) to match the 
fine flint-glass disk which has been waiting for its 
consort through six weary years, success has at 
last been reached, and on Sept. 23d, the glass 
came into the hands of the opticians (Alvan 
Clark & Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass.) who 
are to make the lens, How long, exactly, will 
be required to do the work is not certain; but 
their skill and experience with large glasses is 
such that, unless something unforeseen inter- 
feres, it will probably be finished inside of a 
year. Whether the mounting can be finished as 
promptly ‘is doubtful; but two years from now 
the telescope ought to be in place and at work. 
The Observatory on the summit of Mt. Hamil- 
ton is already complete, except the tower for the 
great Equatorial, and is already furnished with 
all the apparatus of a first-class establishment, 
including a twelve-inch Equatorial, a Repsold 
Meridian Circle, a four-inch Transit, photo- 
graphic apparatus, and a fine astronomical 
library. 


....-The American Naturalist contains a de 
scription with engravings of the skull of a fossil 
man of pre-historic date found in excavating a 
tufaceous rock near the city of Mexico, The 
occurrence has been carefully studied by Sefior 
Mariano Barcena, a scientist of high repute, 
who has made a report on the subject to the 
Mexican Society of Natural History and to the 
Mexican Government. The remains, consisting 
of the skull, with the teeth of both jaws and 
most of the larger bones of the body and limbs, 
were firmly imbedded in a hard rock, which re- 
quired blasting to excavate. The bones lay in 
disorder, and have the characteristic aspects of 
fossilization. Although of great antiquity, they 
do not represent any very remote period geologi- 
cally, and may be assigned to the upper quater- 
nary. The age of the strata could not be 
determined by fossils. The sediments are re- 
garded as hydro-thermal in origin and may be 
lacustrine. The bones show that the man was 
of ordinary stature. 


~ 





L ebbles. 


...-Austria Hungary? Servia Turkey. 


...-The more Turkey is tried, the more there 
will be of Greece. 





....-An exchange says: ‘+ What is hostile fur- 
niture?” Don’t know unless it is armed chairs. 


... Semi-military discipline is to be intro- 
duced at Vassar College. Engagements will 
probably follow. 


...In some parts of Texas the streams are 60 
dry that the fish have to wear dusters to keep 
their clothing from being spoiled. 


.-.. Country Bride (at dinner, to husband, who 
is doing his best to eat an olive): ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with the plums, James?” Husband 
(with a wry face): ‘‘The blamed things is 
spiled.” 


...*Oh! Emeline, come quick! The baby’s 
tumbled down into the cistern; we’s bin a-fish- 
in’ for bim for half an hour wid an umbreller 
handle an’ a chunk o’ sponge cake, an’ we can’t 
even git a nibble.” 


....The father of a St. Louis bride presented 
his son-in-law with 80,000 head of cattle. 
** Papa, dear,” exclaimed his daughter, when she 
heard of it, “* that was so kind of you. Charley's 
awfully fond of ox-tail soup.” 


. .Elevator Boy (to woman who has ridden 
three times from the bottom to the top of the 
Parker House): ‘ Well, where do you want to 
get out?” ‘ Well, indade, oim not quite shure ; 
but lave me as near the Jamaica Plains depot as 
possible.” 


....Achip off the old block.—Mose Schaum- 
burg was romping with his youngest offspring 
the other day. In order to test the child’s 
affection, he asked: ‘* Schacob, vich does you 
love most, me or your mudder?” ‘TI loves you 
most, by twenty-five per shent.” 


.... When twin babies are so very much alike 
that they cannot be readily distinguished apart) 
the difficulty can be overcome by slitting the 
ears of one with a pair of scissors. Another 
plan is to tattoo a lizard in the forehead of one 
baby and an elephant in the forehead of the 
other, . 


.... Big Medicine (the only, original, ete): 
‘Take one bottle of Nature’s remedy, ‘Herbs 
of Sunflower,’ and receive your sight.” Blind 
Gent: ** An’ wud yez be after wantin’ me fur t’ 
wurk meself ouwit of er job? Cum nare me, 
an’ oi'll caress ye wid me club.” 


....A gentleman in New Orleans was agree- 
ably surpriged to find a plump turkey served up 
for his dinner, and inquired of his servant how 
it was obtained. ‘Why, sah,” replied Sambo, 
“dat turkey war roostin’ on our fence tree 
nights ; so dis mawnin' I seize him fer de rent 
of de fence.” 


...** Well, Robert, an’ "ow did you like 
Hamerica?” ‘ Oh! Hi liked it well enough, you 
know, only they live so blarsted fast over there.” 
“Do they, though?” ‘Aye, an’ they do that. 
W’y, blarst me if they don’t live so fast that 
when they senda man to prison for ten years 
he serves hout his term in seven, ye know.” 


...-A determination to succeed in life, accom- 
panied by the necessary judgment and well- 
directed effort, must win sooner or later. A 
young man in Bridgeborongh, who had the rep- 
utation of having never earned a cent in his life, 
resolved to turn over 4 new leaf and no longer 
be dependent upon others, He engaged in the 
poultry business, and raised fifty choice fowls in 
one night. There were more on the roost, but 
some got away. 


...** Will you please give me a solid cent for 
this penny with a hole in it?” he asked at a fruit- 
stand, yesterday. ‘I'll take it for an apple,” 
replied the woman. ‘But I can’t do that. I 
must have the money.” ‘‘ What for?” ‘“ Why, 
my brother Ben was left to tend a peanut-stand 
up here, and he got temporarily insane and em- 
bezzled two cents. The man says he’ll knock off 
one, on account of Ben’s youth ; but he’s got to 
have the other by four o’clock, or our name will 
be dragged in the mire. Please do.” She did. 


....'* Well, the fruit crop might be set down 
asa total failure,” said the superintendent of 
the largest fruit-canning factory in the state. 
“A total failure, you might call it.” ‘That will 
almost close your establishment, then,” said the 
visitor. ‘Oh! no, no!” replied the superin- 
tendent. ‘On the contrary, we have to employ 
an additional force. Years when there is no 
fruit we turn our attention almost entirely to 
putting up jellies; and then, a little later on, if 
the potato crop turns out as we expect, we will 
can about 3,000,000 pounds of pears.” And as 
the visitor, silent with the great awe that falls 
upon common people when they stand in the 
presence of genius, went softly out of the office, 
he saw a car-load of hoofs and horns unloading 
at the doors of the jelly department. 





Ministerial Register, 
ATKINS, L. W. eames Ia., removes to 


Brookfield, Mo. 


COLMAN, Cares, accepts call to first ch., 
Hoboken, N. J, 


DELANO, H. A., Norwich, accepts call to Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

FULLER, A. W., accepts call to Vinton, Ia. 

ae D., Quincy, removes to Princeton, 


LEEK, J. F., Silver City, Ia., resigns. 
oa A Seymour, accepts cail to Franklin, 
nd. 


SHOEMAKER, L. J., accepts call to Shenan- 
doab, Ia. 


as ~ ag N., Gibbon, removes to David City, 


WILLIAMS, J. W. M., D.D., First ch., Balti- 
more, Md., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Joun, accepts call to become act- 
ing pastor of Taylor ch., New Haven, 
onn, 


ANDERSON, Kerr C., Troy, N. Y., accepts call 
to Bradford, Eng. : 


— Oruias, accepts call to Sandstone, 
ich. 


BEMAN, A. M., Sioux Rapids, Ia., accepts 
call to Anthony, Kan, 

BONNEY, Joun R., Bronson, Mich., resigns.> 

COLMAN, Epmunp T., Olive Branch ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., resigns, 

CONRY, Henry W., Portland, N. Y , resigns. 

CURTISS, Gitbert A., Willsborough, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

—— CHARLES, accepts call to Pleasanton, 

ich, . 

DEPEW, Joun, Whitney’s Point, N, Y., accepts 
call to supply for a year at Norfolk, Conn. 

EMERSON, Tuomas A., Braintree, Mass., 
called to Watertown, Conn. 

FAWCETT, Joseru, Center Ossi 
call to London, N. H oe eee 

GRAY, Martuew §8., Ontario, accepts call to 
East Tawas, Mich, 

HUBBARD, Wii H., accepts call to S 
Ch, Holyoke, Mass, . aaa 

LAWSON, Francis, Clay, accepts call to, Du- 
rant, [a. 

MERRIAM, Cuarues L., accepts call to Pater- 
son, N. J. 

MUNGER, Turopore T., North Adams, M 
called to United Ch, New Haven, — 

MURPRY, Wiiw1am J., Portland, M 
call to Middlebury, Conn, 

LAMSON, Cuaries M., ord. in Nort . 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct, 8th, ee 

LELAND, Wivus D., inst. in Pilgrim ch. 
North Weymouth, Mass., Oct, athe —_ 

McKNIGHT, Henry C., ord. pastor in First 
ch., Falmouth, Me., Oct. 7th. 

PEBELES, A. B., ord. in Salt Lake City, U 
Sept. 30th. iia 

PIERCE, D. H., Horton’s Bay, Mich., resigns. 

POND, J. Evarts, inst. in Alfred, Me., Oct. 7th. 

REYNOLDS, Lauriston, inst. in First ch., 
Yarmouth, Me., Oct. 8tb, 

SCHWARZAUER, M. M., ord. in Lenhart, Mo., 
Oct. 6th. 

SLMS, E. E., ord. in Dodd City, Tex. 

SPERRY, Wittarp G., inst. in First ch., Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 6th. 

STEVENS, Cuantes H., Alma, Mich., accepts 
call to Chenoa, Ill. 

—_ Joun A., ord. pastor in Cardonia, 


€., accepts 


VERNEY, James, Vernon, Mich., resigns. 

WARNER, Warren W., Pitcher, N. Y., resigna, 

WUERRSCHNUDT, C, W., ord. pastor of Ger- 
man ch., in Hutchison Co., Dak., Oct. 4th, 


LUTHERAN, 


BARTHOLOMEW, Cuartiers, removes to Alle- 
ghany City, Penn, 

BOWERS, H. G., Burkittsville, removes to Jef- 

~ _ ferson, Md. 

BUSZIN, Turopore, address, Linwood, Osage 


Co., Mo. 
DREHER, W. F., removes to St. Paul, Minn. 
DRESSLER, W. G., inst. pastor of St. Peter’s 
ch., Verona, N. Y. 
DROEGENMULLER, F., ord. in Millwood, 


Kan. 
FORD, L., Salida, Col., removes to Frey’s Bush, 


N. Y. 

HAACK, H. J., Lansing, Minn., removes to 
National City, Cal. 

LEEB, F. C., removes to Chicago, Il. 

MEHRTENS, J. C., Martinsville, elected pastor 
at Farnham, N. Y. 

ate B., Missouri Synod, died recently, aged 


NEIFFER, J. G., Lima, accepts call to Dayton, 


SMOLL, Epwiw H., Fogelsville, accepts call to 
Millersvitle, Penn. 

STREAMER, Cuarxes L., North Hope, removes 
to Smicksbury, Penn. 

STUTE, H., inst. in Ahnapee, Wis. 

VON SCHENCK, L., inst. in’ Ottawa, La Saile 


Co., Ill. 
WACHTER, A. C., inst. in Summit Hill, Penn. 
WATERS, J. Q., address Chartiers, Alleghany 


Co., Penn. 
WICHMANN, Pavt, ord. in Ada, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
LAvepOae, ALBERT, accepts call to Spencer, 


BOYD, J. N., Longmont, Col., called to Raw- 
lins, Wyoming. 
CRAIG, Witzzaw P,, ordained in Pierre, Dak. 


ct. 9th. 

LEWIS, W. G. B., takes charge of Conkling- 
ville and Day churches, N. ¥ 

MAXWELL, Jas, M., Baltimore, called to Beav- 
er, Penn. 

McCURDY, O. B., called to Duncannon, Penn. 

RANKIN, C., address, Farmington, Van 


Buren Co., Ia, 
SPINNING, G. L., D.D., Cleveland, 0., called 
to Howard street ch., San Francisco, Cal, 


» W. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions occupied four days, in 
Boston, last week. The principal meet- 
ings were held in Tremont Temple, which 
was packed to the roof all the time, and 
overflow meetings were held in the Music 
Hall, and in two churches—at times the four 
meetings going on at once. 

Tuesday, at 3 p.m., President Hopkins 
called the meeting to order. The officers 
of the meeting were elected, and Dr. Alden 
read the report of the work of the Home 
Department, of which we give extracts: 


‘REINFORCEMENTS. 


‘‘During the past year no missionary or as- 
sistant missionary, except those reported at the 
last annual meeting as on the outward journey, 
has entered upon the work in the foreign field. 
Four missionaries and cleven assistant mission- 
aries are now on their way thither. Their 
places of designation and names are as follows: 

‘To Western Turkey Mission—Miss Rebecca 
G. Jillson. 

“To Central Turkey—Harris Graham, M.D., 
Miss Ellen M. Blakeley, Miss Ella T. Bray. 

“To Eastern Turkey—The Rev. James L. 
Bartov, Mrs. Flora E. Barton, Miss Mary L. 
Daniels. 

“To Madura-~The Rev. James C. Perkins, 
Mrs. Charlotte J. Perkins, Mrs. Mary P. Root, 
M.D. 

“To North China--The Rev. Edwin E. Aiken, 
Charles P. W. Merritt, M.D., Mre. Anna C. Mer- 
ritt. 

“ To Shanse—The Rev. James B. Thompson, 

“To Japan—Miss Effie B. Gunnison. 

‘“‘The four ordained missionaries represent 
four theological seminaries: Hartford, New Ha- 
ven, Princeton, and Oberlin. 

“The following missionaries, fifteen in num- 
ber, after a period of rest in this country, have 
returned to their fields of labor, or are on the 
way: The Rev. Henry M. Bridgman, to the 
Zulu Mission; the Rev. Wesley M. Stover and 
Mrs. Bertha D. Stover, to West Central Africa ; 
the Rev. John W. Baird and Mrs. Ellen R, Baird, 
to European Turkey: Miss Electa C. Parsons, 
to Western Turkey ; the Rev. O. P. Allen and 
Mrs. Caroline R. Allen, to Eastern Tur- 
key; Henry T. Whitney, M.D., and Mrs. 
Lurie A. Whitney, to Fuhchau ; Miss Jennie E. 
Chapin, to Northern China; Jobn C. Berry, 
M.D., Mrs. Maria E. Berry, Miss Eliza Talcott, 
and Miss Virginia A. Clarkson, to Japan. 

** Seldom, if ever, in the history of the Board 
has there been a year during which so many 
missionaries—about one-sixth of our entire 
force—have been obliged, on account of ill 
health, or from other causes, to be away from 
their fields of labor; while, during the same 
period, so small a number of new missionaries 
has been appointed and sent out. Nor does the 
prospect for the year to come, as far as it can 
now be discerned, promise any substantial re- 
lief. This is a matter which should enter pro- 
foundly into all the deliberations and the inter- 
cessions of the present annual meeting.” 


‘* RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


** There have been received during the year— 
from churches, individuals and Sunday-schools 
—$241,914.63, a decrease of $1,919.70. (From 
Sunday-schools for the Mission School Enter- 
prise, $5,954.53 ; for the Morning Star Mission, 
$8,443.53.) From the four Woman’s Boards, 
$145,098.52, a decrease of $3,932.14 (W. B. M., 
#101,488.07—of this amount 11,932.48 were 
from legacies ; W.B. M. I., $40,182.85 ; W. B. M. 
P., $3,327.60 ; Hawaiian W. B., $150); a total 
of donations of 387,013.15, a decrease of 
#5.851.84. From legacies there have been re- 
ceived $121,478.46, an increase of $5,910.52, and 
from the income of the general permanent fund 
$9,102.72, an increase of $63.25 ; making the total 
receipts of the year from donations and ordi- 
nary legacies, $517,593.33, an increase over the 
receipts of the preceding year, from the same 
sources, of $120.93. 

“From the generous bequest of Samuel W. 
Swett, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., of which the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and the 
American Board were residuary legatees, and of 
which mention was made in the last Annual Re- 
port, there has been paid into the treasury, by 
the executors of the estate, the goodly sum of 
$462,583 (a further sum of a few thousand dol- 
jars is expected in the final settlement of the 
estate), which has been ‘set apart,’ in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Board of the 
last Annual Meeting, ‘to meet special calls for 
a brief period of years in the evangelistic and 
educational departments of our missionary 
work abroad, emphasis being placed upon the 
present emergency in Japan, and upon the great 
opportunity in China.’ The amount appropri- 
ated from this bequest for the purposes named 

du ring the past year has been $52,992.17, of 





which sum $28,791.78 were for special calls in 
Japan, and $6,500 for similar calls in China. 

“From the Otis bequest, set apart by the 
Board for new missions, the sum of $43,884.55 
has been appropriated for our work in West 
Central and East Central Airica, in Shanse, 
Northern Japan and Northern Mexico. 

“These amounts, added to what has been al- 
ready reported as received from ordinary 
sources, with the balance in the treasury at the 
beginning of the year, $863.98, have placed at 
the disposal of the committee the sum of #615,- 
334.03. The expenditures of the year have 
amounted to $618,494.83, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $1,839.20. 

“Tt should also be stated that to the amount 
reported last year as contributed mainly by the 
children and youth of our Sunday-schools for 
the building of the new Morning Star—namely, 
$35,986.42—-there has been received for the same 
purpore and from the same source, the sum of 
#11,362.49, which, added to the receipts already 
reported, makes the grand total of receipts for 
the year $625,832.54, an increase over those of 
the preceding year of $37,479.04. 

“The general permanent fund has also re- 
ceived from the bequest of Miss Sarah Baxter, 
of Newton, Mass., the additional sum of $8,500, 
so that this fund now amounts to $172,047.32.” 


The report of the Foreign Department 
was read by Dr. Judson Smith, junior sec- 
retary. We give here only the general 


summary: 
GENERAL SUMMARY, 1584~"85. 
Missions. 
Wesher OF MAMONGs 0.00 cc ccccced covces ddecseccess 22 
WRRNNOE CE MIMUANBs coe secs ccdecdeccccepesesece ds 88 
Number of out-atatione.......cc0.ccccccccccsceses 826 


Laborers Employed. 
Number of ordained missionaries * (6 being 


PRIMA. 000 6cecccce.ccovevesceoesecce 156 
Number of physicians not ordained, 8 men 
RUE 6 WERE. ccvcccccveccecccccocccesvee 12 
Number of other male assistants.......... 6 
Number of women (wives, 147t ; unmarried 
besides physicians, 101),...........+.e0- 248 
Whole number of laborers sent from this 
COMET 0 co cicccccvccescccsecscesoveccses —- 422 
Number of native pastors...........+++.++ - 147 
Number of native preachers and cateohists 212 
Number of native school teachers........ 1,319 
Number of other native helpers........... 505-2, 183 


Whole number of laborers connected with 
the missions 


The Press. 
Pages printed, as nearly as can be Jearned 25,000,000 
The Churches. 


Number Of CHETONCS. .....cccccsccrccccecsecces 292 
Number of ~ eta: Pe as nearly as can 

UO NOATMOD.... covcrccncocercocecsccces esveee 28,892 
Added during tne year, as nearly as can be 

Bn cntkvnepehkedoninswegedeniacennsonns 8,008 
Whole number from the first, as nearly as can 

BS Tiss vccvrsvecaceosenersetessssceseced 94,702 


Educational Department. 
Number of High Schools, aaiaieegi al Semi- 


naries, and Station Classes. . TTT TTT Te 50 
Number of pupils in the above. phewgecdeceossed 1,981 
Number of boarding schools for girls......... 40 
Number of pupils in boarding echools for 

GTB. 000 ccccvcceces cecceccsccccsce cccsccceece 1,690 
Number of common schools. ................5 803 
Number of pupils in common schools......... 80,941 


Whole number of pupils............., ° 


Then followed the report of the Treas- 
urer. Next, President Bartlett,of Darmouth 
College, for the Committee on the Pian of 
Conducting the Public Meetings of the 
Board, said; 


“Mr. President, the Chairman of this com- 
mittee, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, is necessarily 
absent on account of ill-heaith; the report is 
therefore presented by tue Secretary of the com- 
mittee. Thecommittce charged with consider- 
ing the plan cf conducting the meetings of the 
American Board, met at the missionary rooms 
May 2sth, 1685, all the members being present 
except the Hon, Roland Mather, who was re- 
ported as declining to serve. After a full dis- 
cussion of the subject and a conference with the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, 
your committee unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

*** Resolved, That this committee see no cause 
for materially changing at present that method 
of arranging and conducting the ani.ual meet- 
ings of the Amcrican Board, which has grown 
up providentially and has been lovg tried so suc- 
cessfully, We, however, recommend that, upon 
the appointment of the business committee at 
each annual meeting, the time and place of the 
meeting of said committee on each day shall be 
armhounced, and during the morning sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday said committee shall 
be called upon to make any report which it may 
desire to offer.’ 

** Mr. President, this subject was fully dis 
cussed at the meeting of the committee and a- 
full conference was had with the Prudential 
Committee of the Board, and this resolution 
wasthen unanimously adopted. I move it be 
adopted by the Board without debate. The mo- 
tion was pat and carried.” 


“Including six stil] supported at the Sandwich 
Islends, 


t Including eight at the Sandwich Islands. 








At a later meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to make athorough examination of 
the Treasurer’s books and accounts and re- 
port through the press. This was called for 
by the fact that on Tuesday the Boston Ad- 
vertiser contained a letter from Dr. L. W. 
Bacon, not only attackiny the conduct of 
the meetings of the Board, but declaring 
that the financial management of the Board 
is suspicious. We quote: 

‘* In former utterances on this subject, I have 
said, with all sincerity, that I had no suspicion 
of actual abuses already resulting from the irre- 
sponsible administration of the Board. I must 
now modify this statement. I have grave rea- 
son to believe that something wrong 18 hidden 
in those well-kept secrets of the mission rooms, 
which have no right to be secret. Among com- 
plaints of grievance and abuse that have come 
to me from many quarters, I can speak of only 
one or two. 

“There is little occasion to speak of the petty 
abuse lately exposed by Dr. Todd, the bluff 
denial from the mission rooms, the prevarication 
on the part of aa official, the forced confession, 
the absence of apology to Dr. Todd or censure of 
the delinquent. The incident is important only 
ax illustrative of the executive's intolerance ot 
inquiry or supervision, and their disposition to 
make common cause among themselves; also, 
of the fuct that, whatever is now done to hold 
the executive responsible, has to be done outside 
of the Board through the press. 

“A pastor hgh in influence and honor, a 
friend of the Board, a member of the Board, has 
in vain sought information concerning the dis- 
position of certain large sums of money of 

which no adequate account has been rendered. 
He has been unable to get this matter before 
the meeting of the Board. It is simply prob- 
able that the reason for crowding this matter 
out of hearing, by ‘special papers,’ and sala- 
tatory and historical and obituary addresses, is 
that there is something in it which the executive 
wish to keep dark. The way to clear it up, if 
they want it cleared up, is not by an ex parte 
statement from a secretary, referred to a com- 
mittee of the secretary’s picking, discussed by 
speakers of the secretary’s inviting, and bur- 
ried toa vote in order to make time for an elo- 
quent prayer by a distinguished pulpit orator. 
The facts thus far accessible seem to me to con- 
stitute presumptive proof of a perversion of 
funds. This presumption can perhaps be over- 
thrown ; but not by the annual eulogy on the 
secretaries from the prudential committee, and 
on the prudential committee from the secre- 
taries, It needs an impartial inquiry, and an 
impartial inquiry cannot be had in a meeting 
the arrangements for which are manipulated to 
the last details by the party most interested.” 


Privately, the treasurer declared that he 
did not know to what Dr. Bacon referrad; 
and he indignantly denied the truth of the 
assertions, and demanded investigation and 
proof. 


Tuesday evening was delivered the an- 
nual sermon by Geo. Leon Walker, D.D., 
of Hartford, Conn., from Heb. xi, 18, 89, 
40. We quote a portion: 

** This observation concerning the character 
of the saving message of Christianity, suggests 
the further witness borne by our seventy-five 
years’ missionary experience, to the power and 
the necessity of a simple Gospel as the Gospel of 
missions, 

** Christianity claims the allegiance of man- 
kind. Itisas a Gospel for the whole human 
family that it alone justifies missionary en- 
deavor. But signal as are the successes of 
Christiani‘y on some ficlds of its promulgation, 
nearly three-quarters of our race are outside 
the ‘boundaries of its influence, are raost of 
them ignorant of its very existence. By the 
latest and most careful estimates, above ten 
hundred millions of mankind are thus the 
legitimate, but yet unreached objects of what 
claims to be an intendedly universal religion. 
But who are these thousand miliions who are to 
be sought after and gathered into the Gospel 
fold? Among them are individuals and classes, 
certainly, of great intellect and learning ; some 
races marked by mental acuteness and subtlety, 
but most of them ignorant, degraded, darkened, 
and all of them strangers to the ideas and habits 
of mind made familiar tous by long contact 
with Christianity. 

“Obviously, if these multitudes are to be 
reached at all, it must be by a Gospel of extreme 
simplicity. If any hope is ours to win these 
various and benighted millions to the Christian 
faith, then Christianity must be presented to 
them in a form suited to their capacities, level 
to their grasp, fitted to their wants, Then, it 
must be the plain, necessary.truths of salvation, 
and in general these alone, which the Gospel 
messenger must proclaim. Then it cannot be 
the refinements of scholastic divinity, or the 
points of difference which separate good men in 
the explanation of the Gospel scheme, which 
can profitably be ventilated on heathen soil. 

“The missionary enterprise long ago theo- 
retically learned—though it bas never ascer- 





tained exactly how practically to deal with the 
fact—that denominational differences among 
Christians are stumbling-blocks on pagan 
ground. It is learning now that doctrinal 
differences are stumbling-blocks no less. This 
is a truth, indeed, which the Holy Spirit appar- 
ently attempted to teach early. The new con- 
verts at Antioch were troubled and perplexed by 
the subtleties of Jerusalem divinity. All they 
knew of the Gospel came from Jerusalem ; but 
Jerusalem had various voices. The one voice 
said this, and the other voice said that; but both 
coupled with their sayings: ‘Except man do 
thia, he cannot be saved.’ And it required 
nothing short of « council, whereof the Holy 
Ghost was a member and himself nominated in 
the decree, to state afresh and in their sim- 
plicity the Gospel demands. 

“The painful fact is in many ways brought 
bome to us that the points of speculative opposi- 
tion on which schools of divinity among us sep- 
arate, and on which churches and parties in the 
Church divide, are simply obstructive when 
transferred to missionary soil, What they are 
among ourselves is not now the question ; but 
what they are when carried to regions where 
strange peoples await in ignorance the rising on 
them of a little Uospel light, is not merely mat- 
ter of conjecture. When it comes to be a trouble- 
some question to Japanese inquirers, ‘What is 
the efficavious principle of the Atonement?’ or 
* What the exact extent and basis of the predes- 
tinating decrec?’ or, ‘ What the method and full- 
ness of Biblical inspiration?’ or, when South 
Sea Islanders, under the teaching of Bishop Pat- 
tison, find themselves perplexed about the pre- 
cise character of Christ's bodily presence im the 
Eucharist—till the noble Bishop, with all his 
sacramentarian training, rises to the apostolic 
hight of such a simple presentation of the Sup- 
per, aided by illustrations drawn from their own 
pagan festivals, as the poor heathen Christians 
can understand and respond to—why, then, it 
becomes us to remind ourselyes, for the sake of 
a world ready to perish, how simpler than the 
simplest of our theologies is the saying message 
of the Gospel and the plain condition of eternal 
life. Mortifying as it may be for us to consider 
how large a part of our strength here at home is 
spent on questions non-essential to salvation, 
whether of ourselves or of others, imperative is 
it to consider it and to act on it, if the Gospel of 
Obrist is ever to be effectually addressed to the 
souls of ignorant, feeble, toiling, heathen men, 
whether of foreign lands or of our own. 

‘A Missionary Gospel is a simple Gospel. It 
has been from the first, The precise nature and 
results of Adamic connections, the ontological 
distributions of the Divine personalities, the 
reconciliation of responsibility and decree, dis+ 
cussions of the provinces of resistible and irre- 
sis ible grace, provings or disprovings of final 
perseverance in holiness, explicationa of the 
relative efficiency of the Divine and human fac- 
torsin the conversion of a soul, have no place 
tnerein, It rang out first in the simple declara- 
tion, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Obrist and 
thou shalt be saved,’ and it has no other utters 
ance to-day. Let it be thatone of the great 
general creeds of Christendom, enumerating ite 
more than fifty definite, abstract particulars 
concerning the inherent nature of the Trinne 
Personality, declares: ‘This is the Oatholie 
faith, which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.’ It comforts us, never- 
theless, to know that a great and accepted mis- 
sionary of the Guspel fas said: ‘If thou sbalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thy heert that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved,’ And 
it is the Divine witness to the efficiency of the 
Gospel preached, in large measure, in the sim- 
plicity of its first promulgation, that we cele- 
brate to-day. Whatever of power there has 
been in it, this has been the hiding of its 
strength. 

“IT call your attention to but one more wit- 
ness to the fathers’ faith which speaks out of 
this seventy-five years of missionary history, 

“This is the witness of a continually enlarging 
conception of Gospel truth, and of the compre- 
siveness of the Kingdom of God. 

“Tbe simplicity of the conditions of salva- 
tion, and of the terms of entrance into the King- 
dom of Heaven, have just been spoken of, Bus 
the simplicity of these things should not blind 
us to the fact that the Gospel is the wisdom of 
God, and that the Kingdom of Heaven is a king- 
dom of infinite knowledge and truth, The Gos 
pel is not the ‘power of God’ to the salvation 
of the soul from death only, but is the ‘ wisdom 
of God,’ also, to the satisfaction of all the prop- 
er demauds of man’s intellect and heart forever. 
And it is one signal testimony to the dignity 
and divineness of the missionary enterprise that 
it has done so mach to enlarge the boundaries 
of our knowledge in things human and divine. 

“What the missionary enterprise has done 
for certain departments of human learning, 
like Geography and Philology, has been univer- 

sally admitted by thoee who know most of those 
sciences. The names of such men as Living- 
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man knowledge concerning the peoples and lan- 
guages and dwelling-places of mankind. 

** Less conspicious, perhaps, but not less real, 
has been the contribution of missions to & 
higher knowledge than this. The work of mis- 
sions has reacted upon the Church, vivifying 
many a conception of religious truth, and en- 
larging the view of the majesty of Christ’s sal- 
vation and of his Kingdom. We are most deep- 
ly, though not always very consciously, indebted 
to the influences and suggestions which come 
from missionary ground for a very consider- 
able part of the energy with which certain great 
and familiar facts of retigious truths appeal to 
us to-day. 

“The Fatherhood of God: It is easy to de- 
duce the doctrine from Holy Writ; it is easy to 
claim it for ourselves ; it is easy to assert that it 
must belong to Gentile as well as to Jew, and to 
all men everywhere; but how comparatively 
narrow and dim and personal our conception of 
that Fatherhood must be, till, stretching our- 
selves iu imagination and sympathy as far as we 
may, over the wide reach of all the vast, multi- 
form, well nigh infinite variety of pbysical, 
mental, moral, social, experimental diversity 
which differences men, and of which missionary 
effort for them assures us more than any knowl- 
edge beside, we learn to say in their behalf, as 
realizingly as in our own: ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven; equally near to every one 
of us!’ 

“The Extent of Christ's Atonement: We 
argue its universality from the greatness of the 
sacrifive ; we think it must be universal because 
no sin seems to be outside its saving power. But 
does not the most affecting vision of its meas- 
ureless reach of grace rise on us when, from 
some mountain top of world survey of the illim- 
itable sea of human guilt and the illimitable 
variety of its woe, we behold also the Cross of 
Christ, reaching its arms of suffering and bene- 
diction over all, and hear the voice saying: 
‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world!’ 

“ The absoluteness of Christ’s connection with 
individual human destiny: We are told of it in 
that statement of old time : ‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved’; it reaffirms itself in that 
representation of the Master where he depicts 
the gathering before him of ‘all nations’; it 
speaks out in his plain declaration that God 
hath ‘committed all judgment to the Son’; but 
we get our moat vivid apprehension of the fact 
when, amid all the diversities of human nature 
and human experience besi‘le, we sce that not a 
soul of man on earth is cver really brought in 
contact with him, but it recognizes him at once 
as ite natural Sovereign and Lord, as ite prof- 
fered Saviour and Friend, and as its adequate 
and certain Judge. 

‘The Comprehensiveness of the Kingdom of 
God: We read of its many gatez—three on the 
north, three on the east, three on the south, and 
three on the west—and we think of the Jews 
and proselytes and the gathered of the Gentiles 
thronging through the open doors, But it is 
when we remember that China’s slant-eyed mil- 
lions, and Fiji's cannibal tribes, and Africa’s 
jangle-haunting swarms, and Greenland’s snow- 
burrowing inhabitants, are all capable of citizen- 
ship therein, with equal loyalty to the King, and 
equal provision for every variety of spiritual 
want, that the comprehensiveness of Chriat’s 
Kingdom comes most home to us as a reality, 
and the universality of his relations to humanity 
becomes the grandest of truths. 

“The work of missions: illuminates and en- 
larges for us the Truth, We are indebted to it 
for widening conceptions of the Gospel and the 
Kingdom of God. Asin the Church of the 
apostolic days the grafting of the wild olive of 
the Gentile alone saved the Church from a new 
legalism and bondage, so the missionary enter- 
prise is the saviour of Christianity to-day from 
narrowness aud selfishness, if not from decay 
and death. 

“Brethren and friends, these, it seems to me, 
are some of the elements of the ‘ witness’ which 
the seventy-five years of this Board’s missionary 
history has borne to the founders’ faith. Plain 
it is in the retrospect that they saw the promises, 
and believed in their fulfillment, though they 
knew themselves to be but strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. It is in the light of that 
glorious, multiplying witness, that we lift up 
our hearts in praise to-night. 

“ But they ‘received not the promise,’ Better 
things than they ever attained were to arrive. 
They were to wait a making perfect at other 
hands, And they are waiting still. But other 
hands are taking up the burden, Other fuith is 
supplementing theirs. The signs are auspicious 
around us that the hope in which they died is 
not much longer to linger. On all the wings of 
time it hastens. The night is waning, the morn- 
ing is near. Come, Lord Jesus, and quickly 
take thine own! Ose us and ours in thy victori- 
ous service, Employ, we entreat thee, the 
Church of thy yet living disciples, to perfect the 
fathers’ faith in the reception of the promises !”’ 


On Wednesday other reports were read on 
the progress of the work of the Board in 
twenty-five years, and on the future work 





of the Board, which we regret we cannot 
give in full. Congratulatory addresses 
were also made by representatives of other 
societies. We print only a part of the 
address of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, repre- 
senting the Episcopalian Board, in the un- 
avoidable absence of Bishop Paddock : 


“Shall I not say, also, that there is a profound 
ground of gratitude here that you have, during 
these seventy-five years, three-quarters of a 
century, borne wonderful witness to the power 
of the Christian faith? You have set forth be- 
fore the people of this country and of the world, 
the power that belongs to earnest, determined 
and censecrated effort blessed of God. And I 
believe the work of this Board of Missions has 
been an inspiration to the country in a great 
deal else besides missionary work. ‘That there 
should be in this country any body of men who 
would declare their profound faith in the Un- 
seen and Eternal spirit, and who would declare 
their faith by such personal consecration, scat- 
tering their members all over the world and 
pouring forth the means of those who stayed at 
home like a very river of plenteousness that 
must have had a powerful influence, that has 
had a powerful intiuence outside of missions, 
outside of the Church, outside of professed 
Christians, The work that you have done for 
spiritual life and in showing the reality of 
spiritual things, deserves and receives the 
profoundest personal gratitude of all those who 
care for such things, 

“Shall I say again, it seems to me that the 
testimony that an organization such as this has 
borne in seventy-five years of its history to the 
essential connection of the idea of missions 
with active Christianity, deserves our grateful 
recognition? We have seen, during all the e 
years, a deepening of the religious thought of 
our people. We have seen God lead us into 
those broad fields of speculation where we once 
thought it was unwise or unsafe to go. We 
have seen the books of criticism opened and ex- 
plained away. We have seen those things which 
seemed essential to Christianity again and again 
shown to be only incidental to Christianity. We 
have seen how absolutely simple essential Chiis- 
tianity is. The Church has not merely continued 
to send forth her missionaries, but the more her 
field has been widened the more her spirituality 
has increased, the more boldly she has faced 
every truth that God has declared to her, so 
much the more has the missionary spirit thriv- 
en, and the more and more the Church has 
thriven, and the more zealous have been its 
members to send the truth to all their brethren 
throughout the world. When we anticipate the 
ever-broadening ,aud ever-simplifying Cbris- 
tianity, when we think how many things which 
have been regarded as essential have peen but 
incidental, shall we not anticipate without fear 
that, the more Christianity becomes simplified 
and better known, the more Christianity becomes 
Christ, and Christian living becomes simply and 
purely the following of Christ; that the mis- 
sionary spirit shall grow and grow, de- 
velop and extend, until, in the progress of the 
simplifying of the Christian faith, shal) at last 
come the conversion of the world. 

“ These thoughts are general thoughts, which 
are suggested in my mind as I find myself 
privileged to bring the greeting of one Chris- 
tian body into another. And, my brethren, that 
is @ very sacred and serious thing to do. Let 
me close what I have to say with this thought: 
We thank you for all these reasons which I have 
mentioned, but the real root of our gratitude is 
in something simpler than that. It is because 
we are all brethren in Christ, We know that all 
men are God’s children ; that the most neglected 
and degraded creature in this world is a child of 
God, therefore we are brethren of every one of 
God’s creatures on every highest mountain and 
in every deepest valley, and in the farthest 
island of the sea. And because you have reached 
thousands upon thousands of these our brethren, 
and given tbem the message which has been 
their salvation, we thank you. For every poor 
heathen that you have converted, for every soul 
that you have led back to the Father of ull our 
souls, for every darkness into which you have 
poured any light, because that darkness was our 
light, because our Christianity was incomplete 
while those dark places existed, and because 
they were cur brethren to whom you told the 
story of salvation, we thank you. For all these 
causes of thankfulness, as well as many others 
which I might mention, I bring you a cordial 
and affectionate and grateful greeting not only 
of our Board of Missions, but of the whole 
Episcopal Church.” 

Wednesday evening at Tremont Temple, 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs delivered a special dis- 
course from Acts i, 8, which we would pub- 
lish did not its length (two hours) prevent. 
He spoke first of the eleven disciples, and 
then of the Church as witnesses for Christ; 
and then of the promise of the progress of 
the work in years to come, which we see in 

the changes of the past seventy-five years. 
He said: 


** Governments themselves feel the pressure of 


~ 





his influence, and in inward development, as 
in outward relations, find strength and tran- 
quility in conformity with his rules. Colliding 
with his plans for the furtherance of righteous- 
ness, and of the moral freedom and peace which 
righteousness fosters, they are weak with what- 
ever armaments of power. According with his 
method, they,have guaranties of continuance un- 
known to the Old World; while the finer tone 
and the widening range of the voluntary rules of 
justice and comity, which now interweave peo- 
ples, are a nobler tribute to his moral supremacy 
than any treatises or cathedrals, Even bar 
barous tribes see the blessing of his leader- 
ship, and desire the results which follow in its 
train, For secular welfare, if not yet for spirit- 
ual gifts, he is more and more widely the desire 
of nations; and those who have been trained 
under influences indifferent or fiercely hostile tu 
him and bis cause crave the arts and mechan- 
isms, the liberties and humanities, which are 
evidently cognate to his religion, and are limited 
to its realms. Beyond precedent the world now 
acknowledges that the welfare of states is in the 
keeping of Lim who wore on earth no crown but 
of thorns, and whose claim to kingship seemed 
to Roman and Jew the most fantastic of human 
dreams, 

‘*T hardly need remind you, in the same line 
of thought, how Christocentric the theology of 
Christendom has steadily become ; with whatever 
increasing clearness the system of truth pre- 
sented in pulpits, or in the schools, finds its 
center of unity and its secret of power in the 
Incarnation and the Cross ; how the conceptions 
of the person of Christ, and of bis supreme 
work, represented in current formulas of doc- 
rine, supply and measure their spiritual value. 
The radical evil in human nature is taught as 
related to the soul’s need of him in whom alone 
is its rescue and hope. The spiritual life prom- 
ised to believers is shown as beginning in faith 
toward him, as having prophetic consummation 
in the love which finds in its consciousness of 
him the prediction of glory, as attaining its 
supernal completeness in his heavenly welcome. 
The Divine purposes take attractiveness to the 
heart as having contemplated aforetime his 
coming, and as now contemplating his suprem- 
acy ir the earth, while assuring the acceptance 
by personal souls of him as Redeemer. In- 
spiration has its charm for the spiritual mind 
in the pledge which it gives of Divine veracity 
to the prophecies and records which testify of 
him. Invisible sphercs are illumined to thought 
by his resurrection. The Judgment to come 
takes more awful significance from the tender 
eyes which are to be then to the workers of 
wickedness flames of fire ; and whatever of his- 
tory, biography, precept—whatever of parable, 
prophecy, song—offer particular themes of 
thought as men ponder the Scriptures, are 
shown as suffused with the luster of Christ, or 
as set around his incomparable person, acces- 
sories of its glory.” 


After a survey of the progress of civiliza- 
tion during this period, he concluded: 


“Tt isno mere figure of speech which pre- 
sents the Church as the Bride of Christ; and 
which shows the woman, seen in Heaven, 
arrayed with the sun, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars. Now, more than ever 
before, the earth of the prophecy helps the 
woman, and gives to her immense opportunity. 
The shining and stimulating fervor of spirit in 
matrons and maidens, to whom was rm vealed 
the Heavenly Lord, has been to this Board a 
beauty and a power from the beginning; never 
more than in the late years. Their delicate 
hands hold at this hour, I firmly believe, the 
levers which must lift the moral and Chris- 
tian civilization of the world. It is theirs to 
set in swifter motion tle wheels of beryl, vivid 
with hfe, which are under the Throne. It is 
theirs to open for tribes and peoples the gates 
of light. With that intense and exhilarating 
temper of which we already have felt the bless- 
ing, universal among them, and subtly diffused 
through homes and congregations, the appear- 
ing brightness will be as the appearance of the 
bow in the cloud in the day of rain; for the one 
thing wanting to the Church of our day will at 
last be supplied ; its desire will equal its power, 
its zeal will match ite mighty occasions! 

** Then nothing can check its triumphant ad- 
vance! Then the vast progress of Christendom 
in the past, since the text was uttered, will be to 
us full of energetic incentive. Then the ma- 
jestic movements of Providence, as evident 
around us as ever in history, will be as the mys- 
tic, supertial column which marched before Is- 
rael, lucid by night as well as by day, never ar- 
rested by crest or chasm, consecrating the path 
along which it guided. Then we shail eoter an 
unspeakable fellowship, unknown before in its 
suvereign fullness, with him whom we victori- 
ously serve, whose death has been the life of the 
world, whose cross its diadem ; in whose ascen- 
sion, for us as for apostles, the heavens bloom ; 
and who, as surely as night and day succeed 
each other, will bring the work, which he still 
watches from unseen hights, to its majestic con- 
summation. 

“ For this, then, let us labor and pray ; that 
we may be endued with the power from on high 





which God can supply, which spirits, whose life 
was hid in him, have exuitingly felt. May this 
very city, of the Puritan’s love, and of our 
pride, be the Jerusalem in which the supreme 
energy shall be felt ; this meeting the Pentecost, 
from which hearts inspired and interpreting 
tongue shall go afresh to all the earth. And 
unto him who arose from the world, blessing it 
as he went, whom its arts and kingdoms have 
always to serve, and who is surely to come again 
for universal dominion in it, be now and ever 
all the praise! Amen.” * 


At the Music Hall, on the same evening, 
addresses were made by Dr. Barrows, of 
Chicago, Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyr, Joseph 
Cook, and Dr. Wm. M.Taylor, of New York. 
As Joseph Cook’s address was much com- 
mented on, we give it in full: 


‘On the two sides of the Atlantic,Mr.President, 
and ladies and gentlemen, we now behold on the 
verge of the twentieth century two progressive 
new orthodoxies, one English and one American ; 
the former being what is called conditional im- 
mortality, the latter probation after death. Aud 
the two orthodoxies, set face to face, destroy each 
other. In England I was told that the noblest 
ideas require us to believe that no one can at- 
tain immortality without faith in Christ. This 
is the pet heresy of the English independents, 
or a few of them, who hold that they have prop- 
erly read the esoteric meaning of the signs of 
the times in favor of the theology they hold. 
Mr. Spurgeon, it is true, deals with it very cav- 
alierly. He does not hesitate to say it is another 
Gospel, and to warn people against it ; neverthe- 
less, it is the fashion to believe inside the ranks 
of the English independents that, even if this 
doctrine is not true, it is best not to oppose it ; 
that, on the whole, it may require large pa- 
tience, but that it must be regarded as ortho- 
dox. In some mysterious way the individual is 
lost in the whole; it does not contain the new 
birth. Such is the progressive new orthod xy 
in England. Voltaire said of the Holy Ro an 
Empire that it was neither holy Roman nor m- 
pire. [venture to say that this orthodoxy is 
neither progressive, nor new, nor orthodox. 
Why am [ in earnest in this matter? I am as).ed 
to speak to-night as a returned traveler from 
the fields of missions. A certain branch of 
golden candlesticks of missions, the Bible, the 
school, the Christian family, the self-support- 
ing church, the aggressive, philanthropic enter- 
prise, the great university under Christian con- 
trol, the regenerated life. This candlestick I 
have seen full of the seven flames in Constan- 
tinople, Beirit, Cairo, face to face 
with the carkness of Mohammedanism in Bom- 
bay, Benares, Calcutta, Madras, face to face 
with Buddhism and Brahmanism. In Canton, 
Fuh Chau, Sharghai, Kioto, Tokio, Yokohama, 
face to face with reformed Buddhism, and in 
Australia and in the Sandwich Islands, in the 
midst of the darkness in the Pacific sea. I be- 
lieve most profoundly that a simple gospel 1s 
needed in pagan islands; but there are two 
classes in those regions—the educated and the 
uneducated. The educated feed themselves on 
the literature of the Occident; for these a pro- 
found gospel is the best. Would to God I could 
send around this world five hundred Moodys 
and five hundred Jonathan Edwards every ten 
years. In Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay you 
have men and women of high attainment; you 
have men and women who are well informed as 
to the beat philosophies in Germany and Eng- 
land. The spiritual diseases of the educated 
classes of the Occident develop weakness in 
those who have put themselves against the dark- 
ness of the Orient. I protest it is literally true 
the world is to be healed or poisoned as a whole. 
We shall all undoubtedly personally participate 
in the work of spreading missions for or against 
them after we die. The definition of a sound 
moral policy is nothing less than this: One 
whose fundamental principles will not need to be 
changed ; the first mark of a sound moral policy 
is thatit does not divide the forces terrestrial 
and celestial, I, face to face with the agnosti- 
cism and theism of our frivolous time, solemnly 
proclaim my conviction that for you who are 
soon to enter on the immortal work of minister- 
ing spirits, the keynote of missions shall be 
united with the forces there and the forces here. 
To apply this fact a little stronger to this prob- 
lem, I maintain these three points, that there 
should be introduced into the work of missions 
nothing that shall be divisive of the forces at 
the front. In the second place, there shall be 
nothing forced into the work of missions that 
will be revolutionary, changing entirely the pol- 
icy which, if anything is proved, has worked 
well in the past. Lastly, there should be noth- 
ing forced into the work of missions that experi- 
ence has not proved. AmI wrong in adopting 
these as sound? With those before me, what 
will I think of the American progressive new 
orthodoxy? The American Board has showed 
its greatness, its usefulness by orthodoxy. 

** Omitting everything unessential in the 
Christian creed, there are at least three doe- 
trines which appear to me to be essential to the 
work of missions, doctrines on which the Amer- 
ican Board has laid supreme emphasis—the 





necessity of ihe new Lirth, the necessity of the 
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atonement, and the prcporition that now is the 
accepted time, now the day of salvation. This 
is a tripod, and you know that striking away 
one of the three supports of a tripod causes the 
whole to tip. Undermine faith in the atonement, 
and faith in missions is undermined ; give up 
the doctrine of the new birth, and the tripod 
falls; and so, if you remove the faith that now 
is the accepted time, now theday of salvation, 
however objectionable that may be, and however 
well the tripod may be supported at the time, it 
will ultimately fall. I hope I shall be justified 
in presenting here as my personal faith the 
proposition that the doctrine of probation is 
limited to this life, is evangelical ; and I shall 
prove that this doctrine, more than any other in 
the whole range of propositions in the Chris- 
tian creed, is, after eighteen centuries of strug- 
gle, a survival of the fittest in orthodoxy to-day. 
What are we to say, therefore, to those who tell 
us, as many are teliing us, that the American 
Board ought to adopt a new policy, that it 
ought never again to insist on the doctrine of 
the limitation of probation to this life, and it 
shall act as if it had beep mistaken for the last 
seventy-five years, and God had made a mistake 
in blessing the preaching the Board has put be- 
fore the world? I feel a personal interest in the 
career of every man my voice has ever reached ; 
and I never sleep or wake without offering 
prayer for every human bing to whom ac- 
cents of mine may have come, that he may 
be delivered from any error I have ad- 
vocated, and blessed by every truth I have 
uttered, You cannot keep these questions from 
the educated classes in foreign lands. If you 
go beyond what I consider solemn, good seuse 
in ecclesiastical government, and foree the 
American Board to a new basis, and make your 
young men maintain on this subject views con- 
trary to those hitherto maintained by agents of 
the Board, you would be introducing a weaken- 
ing influence for those who are resisting terrible 
assaults of the opposing forces. We do not 
want that theology to dominate newspapers and 
pulpits of the American Board; and, claiming 
that missions cannot succeed without jt, we are 
told in high quarters, which I shall not name 
to-night, that it is notorious that heathen life is 
corrupt, that heathens die in their sins, but that 
the idea of the limitation of probation to this 
life is not part of the Gospel. We are told that 
the true idea of God would make us give up 
every doctrine that has been held by the Board 
for three-quarters of a century; we are told 
that there must be a change in the management 
of the Board, or funds will not be given. Iam 
not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet; but I 
will ray, that, if this advice is followed out by 
the Board, there will be a change in the readi- 
ness with which the masses of Congregational- 
ists will respond. I know the Congregational- 
ists of this country, I know something of them 
in England; and I know that ncither of these 
pet heresies of our time represents adequately the 
whole ora half of the great mass of the Congre- 
gational body. Iam a descendant of a family 
that landed on Plymouth Rock; I glory in the 
record of sound Congregationalism. No denom- 
ination has founded more colleges, has started 
more Christian philanthropic enterprises. No 
denomination, the size of ours, has done more 
for missions ; and I maintain that the American 
Board, in its origin, in its past operations for 
seventy-five years, in its usefulness, has been 
supported to its highest endeavors by these 
three doctrines, and that for it now to strike 
away one of these supports, is to fly in the face 
of Providence, to confess that it has made a 
mistake, ranning through three-quarters of a 
century. I am ready to be hospitable to new 
truths ; I am quite ready to keep my mind open 
to the most unwelcome propositions, if they can 
be proved to be true; but do not ask me to 
adopt these divisive measures, unless they can 
be proved to be true and necessary. I maintain 
that such a change would be revolutionary, If 
it had not been emphasized within the week, if 
it had not been discussed in a hundred private 
circles to-day, if it had not been forced upon the 
American Board with such persistency, with 
such open-faced impudence that it has produced 
indignation, I would say nothing ; but it lies in 
the whispers of Boston to-night, and those whis- 
pers represent the continent, 

‘* My last objection to this policy is that it has 
not been tried. We have a history of seventy- 
five years now behind the Board. God has 
blessed the efforts made to spread the Gospel in 
foreign lands, and the history of the Church 
shows that, wherever the advice given by this 
Board has not been followed, barrenness has 
been the result. Revival statistics show that 
you can’t find a church which is preaching 
these new doctrines to which I object, which 
has had a revival. NowI say of this so-called 
progressive orthodoxy that it is neither progres- 
sive, nor true, nur Orthodoxy. Now I am a 
member of a school that calls itself the new con- 
tinuation, not a new departure. A great amount 
of light has of late been thrown on the Old Tes- 
tament ; ecience has introduced profound prob- 
lems which must be discussed in theological 
halls, Ido not want the American Board to go 
into an intermediate state and set up a theory 
«here. I would repudiate scholastic theology, 








I would appropriate whatever bas shown itself 
sound in modern speculation. Thank God! 
Lotze’s philosophy is coming to the front ; but I 
would not send it yet to the Orient. Let us have 
an adulterated Gospel ; but it may be profound. 
Whether it be new is an unimportant question ; 
whether it be true ia the supreme question ; and 
there is no better test than that of the three 

doctiines I have named, I am constantly 

referring to self-evident truths, and I 

plant myself upon them. I hold that a soul 

may attain final permanence of character with- 

out « knowledge of the historic Christ. If that 

is true, the assertion that God never allows 

souls to attain final permanence of character 

without a knowledge of the historic Christ must 
drop to the ground. What does God do? He 
allows men who do despite the Holy Spirit to 
drop into dissimilarity of feeling with God. I 
believe that in the last age of the universe the 

kingdom of redemption shall be as an ocean of 
light, and that the kingdom of the lost shall be 
only a speck of darkness in the midst of it. Let 
us be in earnest, Let us be clear. Let as fol- 
low what is indisputably true. Is or is not the 
gate that leads to similarity of feeling with God 
narrow? Is not the way that leads from a life 
of sin and guilt straight? Save ourselves from 
the present untoward generation. Even so was 
the generation in which our Lord appeared, I 
have seen around this globe characters attain- 
ing to final permanence crystallizing into the 
love ot what Gcd loves and the hate of what 
God hates, without the knowledge of the historic 
Christ. How can i justify this? Because of a 
wide Christology. God,is one; and, it God be 
in the conscience, the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are all in the conscience, and that 
is what I call the essentia: Christ; and 
Christology is not broad enough unless 
you take in this, Now, whena soul in paganism 
experiences rege.eration in dealing with the 
Holy Ghost, the still, small voice gives it peace, 
That soul knows nothing of the atonement, al- 
though the arms of God are underneath it. It 
is preposterous, it is unfair, it is unchristian to 
say that salvation of this sort is magic; it is 
salvation through regeneration, and this is the 
sound doctrine of the establishment in England ; 
and to this doctrine the English pet heresies are 
opposed ; and with this doctrine [ would oppose 
the spread of the American heresy. Ladvise the 
American Church to believe that this form of 
heresy is not a principle of life; and the Eng- 
lish, which will soon be here, we shall have to 
fight. Let me proclaim my conviction that this 
world is not a wide one, and that tbe diseases in 
the ganglionic centers of Christendom make 
themselves felt among the educated classes else- 
where. We must close up our ranks here; we 
must stop setting up questions that are not of 
importance, and so advance upon the non- 
Christian population that we may make them 
feel that we are a unit. Let us convince them 
that we are in union on these three doctrines I 
have mentioned, and we shall draw the whole 
globe into God’s bosom so closely that the sound 
of his pulses shall become the marching sound 
of all ages.” 


This was followed by an address by Dr. 
W. M. Taylor, who opened as follows: 


*I don’t like to begin with an apology ; but 
nothing, save the resolution—which I have made 
and kept for many years—never to disappoint 
an audience, accounts for my presence here 
to-night. The storm of lest evening sent a 
chill upon me, which bas caused considerable 
suffering all this day, deprived me of the privi- 
lege of being present at the meeting; and so I 
am with you in weakness; even if I were in 
strength, I should be constrained to say what 
shall a man do that cometh after three 
kings? I don’t—to adapt a phrase of Em- 
erson’s—I don’t keep eloquence on tap, like 
my distinguished friend from Chicago. I don’s 
deal with the subtle questions of philosophy 
extemporsneously, as my noble brother of 
Brooklyn, and Iam not able to tread with 
steady head on the borders of apologetics and 
debatable questions like the orator and lecturer 
of this city. In fact, I rarely hear debates 
upon these questions, between those who may 
be looked upon as men of authority in them, 
without being inclined to say, like Sydney Smith, 
when he listened once to Thomas Babbington 
Macaulay: ‘I wish I knew any one thing as cer- 
tainly as Macaulay seems to know everything.’ 
About these matters I am inclined to think 
pretty much all are alike in the dark, and the 
least said the soonest mended. I do feel ab- 
solutely certain about everything within the 
pages of this book (laying his hand upon 
the Bible), And that is really what we have 
to deal with in missionary enterprise. 
One point about that is all I would hike 
to impress upon you at this time. The work 
before us is the conversion of the world; how 
is that to be accomplished? One of the oldest 
missionary hymns in existence gives us the 
answer, the seventh Psalm: ‘God shall bless 
us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.” 
It is through a revived Church that the world 
is to be converted, There is action ‘here, and 
reaction, too. The Church that has no mission- 
aries will very soon have no ministers; that is 





true ; but, on the other side, the Church that has 
no spiritual life, will not send forth any mis- 
sionaries. And, as we are looking forward to- 
night—the backward look of last evening—as 
we are looking forward to-night, we see that the 
world can be saved to a spiritual revival, a bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost upon the churches of 
Christ; here at home is the world to be ulti- 
mately evangelized. Now that comes to the 
bosom of every churchmember bere; it lies 
near to the heart of every minister of the Gospel 
here. Our part.of this great work is to secure 
the revival of the churches at home; to pray; 
“*God be merciful unto us and bless us, that thy 
way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
help among all nations.’’ This revival of re- 
ligion will send a culminating wave around the 
world. [Applause.] Now let us dwell upon this 
for a little, and see how the revival of Christian- 
ity in our own churches will help on this mis- 
sionary cause.” 


On Thursday morning reports were re- 
ceived from the committees appointed in 
different missions. We print that on Tur- 
key :$ 

“If the political problem of Turkey is engross- 
ing the interest of the civilized world, no less 
must its religious problem be our profound con- 
cern, Turkey is peopled by races of great phys- 
ical and intellectual force, and the possibility, 
nay, the certainty, of a great empire, lies in that 
land. What has been there, in that hive of peo- 
ple and states, will surely be again. There is 
needed only just that religious education which 
weare giving Turkey, and out of which states are 
now being born in European Turkey, and shall be 
born south of the Bosphorus, Within these 
few weeks we see the attempt made to unite 
under one government, Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia, where our own Board and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Missions have labored, 
and where the graduates of Robert College are 
scattered. From this unification we may ex- 
pect no little good, and it may encourage us to 
larger work there while we pray for ihe continu- 
ance of Christian self-government in Bulguria 
and in the minor states of European Turkey, 

We are glad to find the relation between the 
missionaries and the Protestant communities of 
Constantinople considerably improved by the 
happy results of the commission sent there two 
years ago. If we cannot have harmony between 
missionaries and converts, we might as well 
come home and leave the converts to them- 
selves. On our own side, prudence and a 
generous haste to seek counsel and admit 
to confidence will do much to call 
out responsive trust. Devoted asso many of 
our missionaries in Constantinople are, the lit- 
erary and othey general labor, the evangelistic 
work which would most bring them into per- 
sunal fellowship with the native Christians is 
likely to be, and too long has been, very much 
neglected. We earnestly press upon our 
churches, and upon the Board, the importance 
of maintaining in the great capital of the empire 
an adequate force devoted wholly to organizing 
and developing churches, and which shall not be 
turned aside from the task by other work, how- 
ever necessary, at the Constantinople Bible 
House, 

Asiatic Turkey has been committed almost 
entirely, Syria excepted, to the care of the 
American Board. The honor and responsi- 
bility of this mighty trust we cannot feel too 
deeply. If we fail in Japan, other agencies will 
fill up our Jack, but, if we fail in Turkey, all 
fails. During the’ year our mission churches 
have been somewhat distracted, if not weakened, 
by the schismatic efforts of Baptist and Disciple 
preachers, Our thanks are due to our noble 
sister, the Baptist Missionary Union, for honor- 
ably discouraging this invasion. If, in-tead of 
coming to our vwn country, and trying to draw 
them off from our churches, these earnest, but 
mistaken men, had gone to Aleppo or Baghdad— 
cities not properly occupied—we couid have wel, 
comed them warmly. As it is, we regret that 
they have seen it their duty to disturb our Chris- 
tian churches, and make our Christian work 
more difficult. We trust that the policy will 
prevail, however, on the part of our mis. 
sionaries as pastors to endure patiently, and to 
emphasize as much a3 possible the points of 
agreement rather than of difference with the 
new-comers ; to take no part in any war of sects, 
but to seek peace and fellowship. 

‘The marvelous growth of our churches inTurkey 
and the fact that Armenians and Greeks are look- 
ing to us toinstruct them, impresses upon us now 
the essential importance of giving increased atten- 
tion to the higher education. Robert College 
has made a self-governed Bulgaria possible. 
Who will venture to divine what similarly 
equipped institutions in Aintab, Harpat, 
Marsovan, Mardin, and Midhyat, with American 
and native professors working as equals side by 
side, may not do for the Turkish, Armenian, 
Arabic, and Syrian peoples of Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia? Such institutions, thoroughly 
evangelistic, seeking the conversion of their 
pupils, with their attached theological semi- 
naries and medical schools and hospitals, teach- 
ing the English language, which the people 





must have, we commend to the beneficences of 





those who wish to do much good with their 
stewardship. 

“Again, we would urge the friends of the 
Board not to allow the Prudential Committee 
to imagine that they are weary of supporting 
the missions in Turkey, and are anxious to 
throw them off immediately upon their own re- 

sources. Beyond doubt, self-support, not the 

withdrawal of the missionaries, is the object 

at which we aim. And, without doubt, 

there are, in fact, localities which do 

support their own churches and _ schools, 

with little more than the counsel of the 

missionaries, We are looking forward to the 

time when Caesarea and Marash and Aintab and 

Harpit shall strike out in independence. But 

for Turkey that time is not near. It must be 

remembered that there are great fields yet al- 
most untouched, We are but just beginning 
even in Smyrna and the field of the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse. It is the unfaith- 
ful men of our churches that have allowed Aleppo 

and Mosul, during the period of our own ineffec- 
tive occupancy of those important cities, to be- 
come the greatest centers of Catholic mission» 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Chinese 
coast. There has been great success in the vil- 
lages about Harpit; and the Arabic-speaking 

country and the Syrian-speaking people in the 
Tur Abdin and along the Tigris are ready for 
the Gospel, and the work for them has been 
hardly begun. The work of the Board in Tuar- 
key, with its tremendous import for one of the 
future great Christian empires*of the world, 
calls not for retrenchment, but for efficient en- 
terprise and great enlargement. 

We add, that great outrages—murders and rob- 
beries and other impositions—have been commit- 
ted upon our missionaries in Turkey, which have 
never been properly atoned by the Turkis hGoy- 
ernment, and for which our own Government has 
never properly sought redress, We wish to ex- 
press our serious judgment that a much more 
energetic policy is required—we do not say for 
the protection of the missionarics, but for the 
honor of our own country.” 


A resolution presented by the Commit- 
tee on Japan, after being recommitted, and 
adding President Seelye and President 
Porter to the Committee, was adopted as 
follows: 


‘* Whereas, The progress of Japan during the 
last twenty years in legislative, civil, and crim- 
inal procedure, education, customs, institutions 
and religious liberty, now gives reasonable as- 
surance of the adequate protection of the prop- 
erty, the person, and the religious faith of for- 
eigners residing there ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That, in accordance with the 
known wish of the Japanese Government, and 
the expressed desire of American missionaries 
in Japan, our own Government should, by a re- 
vision of existing treaties, acknowledge the real 
progress made in Japan since our first treaty 
with that country was framed, and that those 
provisions which exempt the citizens of the 
United States from the operation of Japanese law 
should be also revised with a view to their early 
abrogation, so far as the interesis of Christian 
civilization may seem to require. 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States.” 


In the afternoon, officers for the next year 
were elected, as follows: 


‘* President—Mark Hcpkins, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Vice-President—Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Esq. ; 
Prudential Committee—Augustus C, Thompson, 
D.D., Hon, Alpheus Hardy, Ezra Farnsworth, 
Esq., Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes, Egbert C., Smyth, 
D.D., Edwin B. Webb, D.D., Charles OC, Burr, 
Esq., Elbridge Torrey, Esq , Albert H. Plumb, 
D.D., Hon, William P, Ellison, Rev, Charles F, 
Thwing ; Corresponding Necretaries—Nathaniel 
G, Clark, D.D., Edmund K, Alden, D.D,, Judson 
Smith, D.D. ; Recording Secretary—Rev. Henry 
A, Stimson ; ‘l'reasurer—Langdon 8, Ward, Esq, ; 
Auditors—Hon. Avery Plumer, Hon, Arthur W, 
Tufts, James M, Gordon, Esq.” 

The resignation of Dr. Carruthers, of 
Portland, and Dr. Beard, of Paris, as cor- 
porate members, was accepted, and the 
following new corporate members were 
elected : 

‘Rev. Michael Burnham, Springfield, Maas. ; 
John Lincoln Barry, Boston, Mase.; Royal ©, 
Taft, Providence, R. I. ; Prof, George E. Fisher, 
D.D., New Haven; Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
New York.” 

On Thursday afternoon the communion 
was celebrated in Park Street and Shaw- 
mut Street Churches. 

During the day the Woman’s Board of 
Missions held meetings in Mount Vernon 
Church, which overflowed into Park Street, 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Bowker, 

President, Mrs. Howland, of Ceylon, Mrs, 
Peare, of Micronesia, Miss Child, Home 
Secretary, and others. 








(Continued on page 20.) 
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The prompt mention tn our lst af “Books af the Week" 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 








Eanest Sartorius was the court preacher 
at Kinigeberg, a director in the consistory of 
the Evangelical Church, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of a strict Lutheran in theology. The 
work by which he is best known is his Doctrine 
of Divine Love; or, the Outlines of the Moral 
Theology of the Evangelical Church, as the title 
runs in the translation made by Sophia Taylor, 
the translator of Ubjhorn’s “ History of Chris- 
tian Charity” and other German publications. 
This work is an attempt to develop a system of 
Christian theology on the practical side. With- 
out planting himself directly on the ground of 
Christian ethics and taking a position with Mar- 
tensen, Harless and Rothe, Dr. Sartorius started 
with the assumption that Ethics was not to be dis- 
tinguished from Theology, except at the risk of 
a deadened spiritual life in the Church, He 
held that the form given to doctrine had much 
to do with its practical value and with its fruit- 
ful effect on the believer. It was not part of his 
plan to give this practical and fertilizing char- 
acter to Theology by injecting devotional 
phrases into his work, nur by throwing over it 
the atmosphere of piety. He believed that the 
religious quality must be made an essential part 
of the intellectuai substance of theology. He 
was far too well trained as a theologian not to 
know that purely intellectual propositions have 
the deepest, most lasting, and most formative 
effect on the mind. Accordingly, he concluded 
that the barrenness of theological study, as he 
knew it, must be attributed to the intellectual 
barrenness of the fundamental theses from 
which it sprang, and that it must be crystallized 
around a new center, or developed from a 
uew root. This he endeavored to do in the 
work now before us, in which he devoted his 
learning and his ability to the evolution of the 
theology of the Evangelica) Church, to which he 
belonged, from the fundamental doctrine of the 
Divime Love. His purpose was not to formulate, 
much less to create a New Theology (he was too 
strict a Lutheran for that), but to vitalize the 
old Theology by bringing it back, as he claimed, 
to the old center. He believed that it was cold 
because it had wandered off from the true center 
of beat. The work before us is an attempt to 
reestablish theology in regular and closer revo- 
lution around a solar center in the love of God, 
where it should be open in every part, and at every 
moment, to the vivifying influence of this cen- 
tral fact, which he declined to represent as a 
doctrine, but referred to as amoral fact. There 
is much to be admired in such a plan, and much 
to be expected of it. The work bas, in a sense, 
achieved itsend, though not altogether in the 
way markcd out by ite author. The deadness 
of the Church did nos flow from defects located 
where he found them in ite Theology, and there 
ia something illusory, if not fanciful, in the 
whole conception which prevents its realization 
asa scheme of Theology. But there was, never- 
theless, a truth in the view presented, and one 
which, though it would not change the orbital 
relations of Theology, could not fail of a quick- 
ening influence on Theology in all its parts. 
The work is thirty years and more old in Ger- 
many ; but its introduction to English readers 
in the new dress given to it by the translator, 
will be in a hne with the direction Theology is 
now taking in this country, and yet wholly 
within the limits of evangelical orthodoxy- 
(New York: Scribner & Welford; Edinburgh : 
T. T. Clark & Co.) 


....The Historicai and Philosophical Society, 
of Obio, bas rendered an important service to 
the Aboriginal history of the country, by the 
publication, in two elegant octavo volumes, of 
the Diary of David Zeisberger, a Moravian Mis- 
sionary among the Indians of Ohio. Trans- 
lated from the Original German Manuscript, 
and ediled by Eugene F. Bliss. (Robert Clarke 
& Co.: Cincinnati.) Mr. Brinton, in his volume 
on “The Lenape and their Legends,” speaks of 
David Zeisberger, whose private diary is made 
accessible by this translation, as ‘tbe principal 
authority on the Delaware language, whose long 
and devoted labors may be accepted as fixing the 
standard of the tongue.” He died in 1808, in his 
eighty-eighth year, worn out by alife-time of de- 
pressing labors among the Indians, and longing 
for his rest, He was born in Moravia, in 1721; 
and, after some considerable wandering, began 
the serious preparation of an Indian mis- 
sionary in Bethlehem, Penn., in 1744, 
Through all the horrors of the remaining years 
of the century, he continued his work, now here 
and now there, among the Indian in the region 
which is now the State of Obio, and as far west 
as Detroit. To judge from the narrative 
printed in these volumes, the missionaries 
(Zeisborger and his associates) took the Apostle 
Paul literally, and to the Indians became In- 
qians, that they might save some. Zeisberger 
himself was adopted into one of the tribes—the 
Onandagas—who gave him the singular name of 





Ganousseracherie, or On the Pumpkin. He re- 
signed himself to Indian ways; fell into their 
taciturnity ; the sad expression of the race set- 
tled on his countenance. Besides his Diaries—of 
which this now published is only one, and 
some of which were burnt in the Indian Wars— 
he wrote a history of the Indians, which has 
never been printed, “lexicons and grammars 
of the Onondaga language, a dictionary in Ger- 
man and Delaware, various glossaries and vo- 
cabularies and many translations into Delaware 
of hymn-books, liturgies, and sermons.” The 
journal now published begins while on the 
journey from Gnadenhiitten to Upper Sandusky, 
a few days after he and his companions had 
been driven from their work at Gnadenhiitten. 
The last entries are in 1797. It is a wonderful 
record of absolute self-devotion, tireless en- 
deavor, with no hope or prospect of reward, with 
no earthly eye upon it; of patience with trying 
converts ; of contempt of danger among barbaric 
tribes, of whose customs, language, and whose 
history this Diary gives us the best account we 
can now have. His life has been written by the 
Moravian Bishop de Schweinitz. 


..».The Messrs, Putnam have projected a new 
series of well-manufactured, 16mo historical 
volumes, to be written in a style suitable for 
young readers, and to be published under the 
general title of ‘The Story of the Nations.” 
The full hat of volumes to compose the series is 
not yet determined, but these seventeen subjects 
ani authors have been assigned: ‘ Egypt,” 
* Chaldea,” Z. Ragozin ; ‘‘ Greece,” Prof. James 
A. Harrison, Washington and Lee University; 
**Rome,” Arthur Gilman; ‘‘ The Jews,” Prof. 
James K. Hosmer, Washington University of St, 
Louis; ** Carthage,” Prof. Alfred J. Church, 
University College, London; ‘‘ Gaul,” ‘‘ Byzan- 
tuum,” Chariton T, Lewis; ‘Early Britain,” 
Prof. Alfred J. Church; ‘The Goths,” “The 
Normans,” Sarah O. Jewett; ‘The Saracens,” 
“Spain,” the Rev. E, E. and Susan Hale ; ** Ger- 
many,” “The Italian Republics,” ‘‘ Holland,” 
‘Susan Coolidge”; ‘ Norway,” Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen. The first to appear is Greece, by 
Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washington and 
Lee University, who has worked up his materials 
skillfully, and tells his ‘‘ story” in a style which 
is certainly popular, though at times it drops 
into colloquialiams which do not comport with 
classic taste, to say nothing of classic history. 
We have grave heritation to commend to “ our 
young people” an author who tells us (p. 296), 
that, at the sight of the Persians, “ the hearts of 
the Greeks sank into their boots,” or who is so 
little sensible of the dignity of words as to spoil 
an old story, thus: ‘‘If the Medes darken the 
sun,” said a brave Greek, “‘ than our folks will 
fight in the shade.” We note, too, in the 
account of Cambyses and Darius, and elsewhere, 
that Herodotus remains an unshaken authority 
with Professor Harrison, far more than with 
Sayce or Von Ranke. The character of Themis- 
tocles is obscure and difficult enough to continue 
to furnish arguments in support of the unfa- 
vorable view presented in this volume; but the 
tendency of recent scholarship is toward a more 
appreciative treatment. Mr. McMasters is the 
most conspicuous recent example of making a 
reputation by small flings and little stings. We 
hope that this poor trick is not likely to get into 
the American treatment of the great models of 
antiquity, though we find some rather serious 
traces of itin Professor Harrison's account of 
the Greek resistance of the Persian invasion. 
This kind of trifling, bad enough anywhere, is 
unpardonable in books for young people. 


....A Naturalists Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago, by Henry O, Forbes, F.R.G.8. 
(Harper & Brothers), is a rich and ample work, 
to be read with rapture by those who delight in 
wanderings in strange lands and among strange 
people, and to be explored eagerly by students of 
natural history and anthropology. It is a nar- 
rative of travel and naturalistic exploration in 
the islands of the Eastern and Dutch Archipel- 
ago, from the Cocos-Keeling Islands, Long. 54° 
E., to Aru, Long. 135° E, The first of the local- 
ities has been made famous by Mr. Darwin's 
visit in 1836, and by the researches he prosecuted 
there into the formation of the * Coral 
Reefs.” Mr. Forbes settled down to a 
work which occupied him for nearly five 
years, living with the natives, learning 
their speech and falling into their habits. 
A year and a half of this wild life was passed in 
Java. With similar thoroughness he explored 
Sumatra, the Moluccas and Timor Laut, the 
island of Buru, and Timor. In the end of 
March, 1881, the future partner of his life, and 
his companion in the remaining two years of his 
wanderings, joined him at Batavia, where they 
were married ; and from that point on the work 
contains the record of observations made some- 
times by the one, sometimes by the other, and 
sometimes by both. These observations are, for 
the most part, in the department of natural his- 
tory, though they branch out in other directions, 
and particularly into that of anthropology. The 
botanical and ornithological portion of the 
work is extremely valuable. The observations 
on the native races are not less so, especially 
those of the Hubu people, a wild race in Su- 
matra who, so far as we know, have never been 








seen by European eyes before. Estimated from 
a scientific point of view, the volume is the re- 
port of a five years’ expedition, much of which 
was on ground that had not been explored, and all 
of which lay in a region of peculiar interest to 
the naturalist. The summarized and tabulated 
scientific results reached in each particular 
island are published in appendices by them- 
selves, and the work is illustrated with drawings 
of all sorts of objects of interest, some of which 
are purely scientific, and some popular in their 
nature. 


..+.The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics, by 
Thomas Dunn English, M.D., LL.D., presented 
tothe public in excellent taste and with all 
pains, both by the printer and the engraver, is 
the healthiest kind of a book to put into the 
hands of av Ameriean boy, as well as a model 
collection of patriotic lyrics. They are original 
poems, which Dr. English has at various times 
contributed to the press, and which embody in 
verse romantic achievements in our history 
from the days of De Soto down to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. This periot, in obedience 
to the instinct which led the Roman 
Senate to refuse a triumph to a victor in 
a civil war, is passed by in this collection un- 
sung. Dr. English is a close student of historic 
details, and his lyrics are miracles of realistic 
truth. The battle of New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, is better fought over in his martial me- 
ters than in the sober histories. The explana- 
tory notes are models of neatness, brevity and 
accuracy, With that on General Jackson in 
mind, we may add that they are also models of 
the bluntest kind of blunt trath-telling. The 
lyrics have already given their author an envia- 
ble reputation. They are constructed on good 
lyrical models which carry easily and firmly every 
phase of patriotic sentiment. They are com- 
posed in a great variety of verse,from the ‘‘ Chevy 
Chace”’ ballad-style to long, flowing hexameters, 
and the delightfully complex structure and 
assonant melodiousness of *‘ The Sack of Deer- 
field.” The illustrations are an interesting and 
valuable feature of the book. Many of them 
repeat historical pictures. Others illustrate the 
actual scenery or incident of the field. Several 
of the battles are illustrated with small but 
clear line-maps. Altogether the book has merits, 
combined with attractions, that will make it a 
strong competitor for popular favor. All didac- 
tics apart, we can assure parents and friends of 
discreet age, that patriotic songs and battle 
songs are healthier and better things for boys to 
read than half the well-intentioned moralizing 
gotten up for their improvement; and for the 
reason that they glorify courage, self-devotion 
and a gentle nature developed amid danger. 


..--The Messrs. J. B. Lippincott are the 
American publishers of an interesting history 
of the first three Christian centuries, from the 
standpoint of a devout Friend. The late Ed- 
ward Backhouse, the compiler of the work to 
which we refer, was an English Friend, of large 
means, in the north of England, a silent part- 
ner in the banking-house which bore the name 
of his family, and in other prosperous commer- 
cial enterprises. He declined to enter actively 
into their management, in order to reserve time 
and strength for a life of direct personal Chris- 
tian activity, in which he greatiy distinguished 
himself. He was in his sixty-sixth year when, 
by one of those sudden inspirations, which the 
Friends recognize as operations of the Divine 
Spirit, it was impressed on his mind that he 
should write a history of the Christian Church 
for the Friends, and from their doctrinal point , 
of view. The present volume, though not pub- 
lished unti) after his death, and then only after 
considerable revision and amplification by the 
editor, Charles Tyler, is the resuit of this im- 
pression. The volume before us is Karly 
Church History to the Death of Constantine. It 
lays no claim to original research, nor to histor- 
ical scholarship. The author has read through 
the English translation of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers, and such other works of the first 
class as could be found in the English language. 
He has brought to bis work great simplicity and 
sincerity, which, in connection with a consider- 
able gift of historical penetration, has enabled 
him to produce a result which meets all the 
ends for which it was written. The author 
dwells with evident delight on the martyr his- 
tory of the Early Church, especially in its non- 
resistant features, and does justice to many a 
teacher whose name has been left by others 
under a cloud, as, for example, Montanus and 
Marcius, The volume is rich in costly and rare 
illustrations of the early Christian monuments, 
especially those from the catacombs. But its 
great characteristic is that, in these pages primi- 
tive Christianity appears in the early simplicity, 
unaffected even by the germinal beginnings of 
later corruptions. 


..--The military literature of the country re- 
ceives a welcome addition in The Life and Let- 
ters of Emory Upton, Colonel of the Fourth 
Regiment of Artillery and Brevet Major-General 
U. 8. Army, by Peter 8. Michie, Professor U. 8. 
Military Academy, West Point, with an intro- 
auction by James Harrison Wilson, late U. 8. A. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) General Upton was gradu- 
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ated with honor at West Point, and served in 
the regular army until his death, which occurreg 
March 15th, 1881, by his own hand, during 
an aitack of derangement, caused by the action 
of some catarrhal ulceration on the brain. He 
was a gallant officer during the War, and rose to 
the position of a General of Division. After the 
War, he was commandant at West Point, made a 
prolonged official tour of military inspection 
abroad, and completed a work on military tac- 
tics which has been adopted for the text book at 
West Point and in the drill of the United States 
Army. He has left behind a military history of 
the United States in MS. complete down to 1862, 
inclusive of the Peninsular campaign under 
General McClellan. The notes given of this 
work in Colonel Michie’s Life whet the appetite 
for more. General Upton was a man of marked 
simplicity of character and decided in his relig- 
ious convictions and life as a Christian. His 
death was due to a calamity which had been 
threatening him for many years, and which, 
though relieved for a time, could not be seri- 
ously retarded, much less averted. Colonel 
Michie’s work is done in a worthy manner, and 
with praiseworthy pains to bring out the value 
of Genera] Upton’s services during the War, 
and the strong points of the System of Tactics 
he developed for the Army. It is especially 
valuable as illustrating the working of the West 
Point system in developing and training a man. 
Nothing can exceed the deft workmanship and 
skill with which tne thoroughly practiced hand 
of the author follows out the operation of the 
system. 


...-The Messrs, White, Stokes & Allen pub- 
lish, also, in a dainty form, an interesting vol- 
ume of The Complete Poems of Charles Dickens 
with a Preface by the editor, containing a his- 
torical notice of Mr. Dickens’s essays as a poet. 
The present collection does not contain all he 
is known to have written, but all that sur- 
vives, it being a matter of traditional re- 
port, as well as of permanent regret, that some 
of the lost pieces were among his best. In the 
present‘edition no attempt is made to reproduce 
either the illustrations with which the genius of 
George Cruikshanks made some of them famous, 
or the music which has done as much for others. 
The skillful touch of the same publishers, 
the Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, is to be seen 
in Breakfast Dainties, by Thomas J. Murray, 
author of “ Fifty Soups” and “Fifty Salads,” 
and who is even better known to the public as 
the caterer on whose skill the fame of the 
Continental Hotel at Philadelphia rested in its 
famous days. This manual is simply ar- 
ranged, under the general heads of Fruits, 
Beverages, Bread, Toast, Eggs and Omelets, 
Potatoes, and Miscellaneous Breakfast dishes, 
and furnishes recipes for a large variety of dish- 
es, whose elements and whose preparation are 
not beyond the reach of ordinary kitchens. 
———The Messrs, Scribner & Welford have their 
imprimatur on a popular edition of Old London 
Street Cries, by Andrew W. Tuer, which, in the 
sumptuous large quarto form, sold off in Lon- 
don at a guinea acopy, and at two guineas a 
copy for the large paper proofs. The present 
edition, for all practical purposes, is as good as 
the other for a shilling. It contains the text, 
with heaps of quaint cuts, we think not re- 
duced in size, and altogether it is very complete- 
ly representative of the larger edition, always ex- 
cepting the pomp of margin, type and paper. 


..+.The New High School Music Reader for 
the use of Mixed Boys’ High Schools, by Julius 
Eichberg (Boston: Ginn & Co.) is substantially a 
new work composed with judgment and musical 
taste. Mr. Eichberg has been for eighteen years 
the director of musical instruction in the Boston 
Public Schools, and the teacher of music in all 
the Boston High Schools. The present manua 
contains the exercises he has found most effect- 
ive in his instruction. The collection of songs 
is musical, and not sentimental. The songs are 
written in four parts, and may be used by all 
boys before their voices have changed. They 
will be found to contribute to the formation of 
musical taste and a musical voice. In the se- 
lections, secular songs naturally predominatebut, 
a sufficient number of really excellent sacred 
tunes and hymns are introduced, which are in 
marked contrast with many of the sickly senti- 
mental and musically-degraded and degrading 
publications which are proposed, on what pur- 
ports to be good authority, for use in Evangelical 
Sunday-schools.———The Epworth Hymnal 
starts with a good name, at all events. It is a 
collection for use in the Sunday-school, in social 
meetings, and at home, and has been prepared 
by a committee acting under the direction and 
by the appointment of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It contains 
a large proportion of the staudard hymns and 
tunes that are in familiar use, recruited from 
the more popular Sabbath-school and revival 
hymns and tunes of recent origin. The currency 
of these latter tunes, and the favor with which 
they have been received in popular religious 98- 
semblies, are the best points to be urged for 
them. The collection represents very 
the popular standard. (Phillips & Hunt.) 
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on the songs of such a poetas Mr. Whittier ; and 
it isthe best praise that the Messrs, Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. could aek for their large page 
edition of Poems of Nature by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Iustrated from Nature by Eldridge 
Kingsley, that the book is worthy of the poems. 
The simple, realistic truthfulness of Whittier’s 
poems of places makes them attractive to the 
landscape artist, while their natural beauty and 
poetic sweetness is much enhanced by such illus- 
trations. This edition is, as to page, paper, type, 
and print, uniform with that of ** Poems from 
Longfellow” brought out by the same house. It 
contains fourteen full-page, illustrative engrav- 
ings, by Eldridge Kingsley, which have the ad- 
vantage of coming from one hand and of being 
in one style, though there is considerable differ- 
ence in them as to merit. ‘‘ Mount Chocorua” 
isa strong, impressive piece of work, which gains 
in effect what it loses on the score of realistic 
resemblance. Some of the designs are too 
ambitious, as the *‘Storm on Lake Asquam,” 
anda “Night After a Storm at Sea.” ‘* A Win- 
ter Storm” is a confused piece of work, in which 
the artist fails, by having disregarded the limi- 
tation of his art and attempted what lies 
beyond the means at his command. There is, 
however, in these three designs, enough force to 
redeem them, and, as a whole, the illustrations 
make a delightful accompaniment for the poems, 
The volume is richly, though simply bound, and 
bears on the back cover the appropriate lines : 


‘Something of time which may invite 
The purified and spiritual sight 
To rest on with a calm delight.” 


..The two latest numbers that we have seen 
of “The International Scientific Series,” pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton & Co., are Vol- 
umes XLIX and L—Jelly Fish, Slar Fish and 
Sea- Urchins—being a research on primitive nerv- 
ous systems—by G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F. B.8., 
and The Co:..mon Sense of the Exact Sciences, 
py the late William Kingdon Clifford. The first of 
these volumes contains the results of personal ob- 
servations prolonged through twelve years by Mr. 
Romanes, and applied to the living organisms as 
found in Nature. The particular value of these 
studies is that they are applied te organisms de- 
void of consciousness and exhibiting nerve life 
in the rudimentary form. They are, as styled 
by the author on the title page, * primitive 
nervous systems,” and as such possess a unique 
value for the evolutionist. The working physi- 
ologist will find assistance in the collected ac- 
count of all the important observations and con- 
clusions reached by the author in bis prolonged 
researches. The popular character of the series 
to which the volume belongs has been held in 
due regard ; and the ordinary reader, in orderto 
have the whole at bis command will find no 
more serious demand made on him than that he 
should ascertain the meaning of a few terms, 
such as necto calyx or manubrium, and bind his 
mind to the work, The exposition is conducted 
in an ordinary manner, and is fascinating 





ford’s Common Sense of ‘he Exact Sciences is a 
remarkably successful attempt to briug down the 
high-soaring abstrusities of these transcendent 
sciences to the reach of non-mathematical people, 
With the exception of Chapter V, the work is 
substantially Clifford’s; but the manuscript 
required throughout considerable revision ; and 
the final chapter had to be entirely rewrit- 
ten by the editor (K. P.). ‘The subjects 
treated are number, space, quantity, position, 
and motion ; and the object of the work is to 
make intelligible to a non-mathematical student 
how these terms are used in the higher mathe- 
matics. We cannot flatter an easy-going reader 
with the prospect of finding the work done to 
his liking. The subject, in the simplest terms, 
is difficult to grasp, more difficult to hold, and 
most difficult of all to apply. Mr. Clifford’s 
pian was not to invent a short and easy method, 
for ordinary people at small cost to possess 
themselves of the powers of the Olympians, 
His plan is to show the general lines on which 
these Olympians work, to bring out the common- 
sense rationality of their methods, and to enable 
general readers to uaderstand enough of the 
language they employ to have a fair and intel- 
ligent appreciation of their conclusions. Even 
this 18 no slight task; but Professor Cl.fford’s 
workis an introduction which nothing less than 
genius could hope to achieve, and which, as it 
lies before us, is marked with the simplicity and 
clearness of genius on every page. The exact 
sciences will never get a more popular render- 
ing than this. 


- John B, Alden (New York) sends us The 
Religions of the Ancient World and Egypt 
and Babylon, both by George Rawlinson, and 
reprinted in avery cheap way. These chapters 
were originally prepared for an English relig- 
ious journal, and contain a great deal of valu- 
able information, but collected in that uncritical, 
blundering way which is so characteristic of 
Canon Rawlinson, To him an old, ten'ative trans- 
lation of an imperfectly understood text, if by 
his brother or Fox Talbot, is equally trustworthy 
with the later translations of Schrader and 
Delitzsch. Indeed, he seems not to know the 


the “ Records of the Past.” He still imagines 
that there was a Babylonian God Ra, as well as 
an Egyptian, not having learned—for it is not 
in his brother’s notes to Herodotus, twenty yeers 
ago—that ra is only the determinative syllable 
put after the sign for deity, to indicate that it 
was pronounced “ dingira.” Because his brother 
said Vul, he retains that name for the 
though every scholar now admits that his name 
was Rimmon, All this isa kind of shop-work 
of which any one who knows the author 
could imagine that the, Professor of History 
in the University of Oxford might be guilty. 


.-The publication of Volume II of Mr ‘John 
Durand’s translation of the French Revolution, 
by Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, completes the three 
volumes of that work. The present volume 
covers the revolutionary period of demoniac 
chaos. It opens with the establishment of the 
Revolutionary government, from which it 
passes to the Jacobin program. In the Seventh 
Book the historian devotes himself to studies 
of the successive leaders of the storm. The 
Eighth Book is, perbaps, the most valuable, as 
it describes the condition of the people, the 
suffering entailed upon them, the immorality 
into which the government plunged, and gives 
a frightful commentary on socialistic measures, 
theories, and methods. Book Ninth is devoted 
to the fall of the Revolutionary government, The 
work is written in M. Taine’s most pronounced 
rhapsodic style, and translated by Mr. Durand 
into English which is a faithful reproduction of 
the ideas and impressions of the original. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


.. Among the numerous manuals on rhetoric 
for school and college use, TheStructure of Eng- 
lish Prose; a Manual of Composition and 
Rhetoric, by John G. R. McElroy, A.M., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, de- 
serves a foremost place. It is based on sound 
scholarship, a thorough acquaintance with the 
language and its literature, the study of modern 
methods and theories, and large experience in 
practical instruction. In addition, the author 
has both good sense and good taste. His own 
standards are correct,without being carried to 
lengths which bring him to the weak edge of 
the subject. His manual indicates, in its ar- 
rangement, in the selection of matter, and in 
the way points are made and knowledge com- 
municated, that he is master of the art of teach- 
ing. The manual falls, of necessity, into two 
divisions—the critical or negative, and the crea- 
tive or positive. To the latter the appropriate 
title of ** Invention” is given, and it contains, in 
the way of suggestive direction, as much as can 
be conveyed to the student in a book and apart 
from its general inflaences which stimulate pro- 
ductive power and inventive ingenuity. The 
critical part, which properly contains five-sixths 
of the whole, is done with a judgment and 
thoroughness which make it the most useful 
manual that has recently come to our knowl- 
edge. (A. C. Armstrong & Co.) 


..- Volume LV of Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography, now out, carries the 
work on from Beal to Biber. The most remark- 
able name, on the whole, in the volume is that 
of Venerable Bede, or Bada, as it is now spelled, 
by the Rev. William Hunt. It contains full 
notices of Jeremy Bentham, by John Macdowell ; 
of Richard Beuticy, by Prof. R.C. Jebb; of 
Bishop Berkeley, by the editor. The greatest 
number of persons appear under the name of 
Beaumont, of which there are twenty-one suffi- 
ciently distinguished to require notice. The 
name of Bentinck Las seven examplars in the 
volume. Berkeley is also a family with numerous 
members in it known to fame. Joseph Koight 
devotes sumething over six pages of splendid, 
compact biography to Thomas Betterton, the 
actor and dramatist. In the shorter notices, 
like that of Cardinal Beaton, room enough is 
found to state the conflicting opinions as to the 
much-dcbated and much-execrated wan, with a 
substantial résumé of the facts of the case. In 
proportion between the various subjects 
treated, in rigid adherence to method, and for 
the accuracy, learmng, breadth, liberality, and 
general comprehensiveness, we have nothing to 
compare with this work as far as we have seen 
it. 
. --+-From the Messrs, Cassell & Co., we have a 
condensed memoir of the late Dr, Humphry 
Sandwith, compiled by his nephew, Thomas 
Humphry Ward, trom autobiographical notes, 
Dr. Sandwith was a man of a type which is 
rarely produced out of England, Next to Gen- 
eral Williams, the commander, he was the hero 
of Kars during the Crimean War. On account 
of his humanity to the Russian sick and 
wounded, General Mouravieff released him 
at the capitulation, and he returned to Lon- 
don to be lionized by the British uation, and to 
publish an immensely successful book on Kara. 
He went with Layard to Nineveh, was in the 
Servian War, and wore himself out in various 
activities. His memoir is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Turcd-Russian ques- 
tion, and full of interest on its own account, 





latter, and his chief authoriues over @ large 
rt of his field are his own ** Herodotus” and 


lished from 748 Broadway, on Fridays. It is a 
weekly publication of the same 
class and character as the © Nature, 
but with a sphere and a method of its own. Itis 
under intelligent and wide-awake management, 
and reviews the work from a somewhat different 
point of observation than any other journal we 
have. The number for the present week, for 
example, contains a large scale map of Turkey 
in Europe, with an intelligent paper on Bulgaria 
and Bulgarians, by Edward Channing. 


....Cassell’s Popular Gardening is an excel- 
lent English work, edited by D. T. Fish, aided 
by a distinguished corps of assistants. It is well 
and thoroughly done, to meet the requirements 
of English gardening, and, with the changes re- 
quired by climate and the different style of liv- 
ing, would prove an exceedingly useful manual 
here. The work is fully illustrated with draw- 
ings of plants, diagrams, plans and elevations 
for work of all kinds required in gardening. 


...-The great card in the November number 
of the Overland Monthly (San Francisco) seems 
to be Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s “ Rough Notes 
of a Yosemite Camping Trip,” though the 
Monthly spreads a full table with plenty of other 
viands, gocd and readable. 
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Conclusion of the 71st Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 426.) 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


CONTAINS: 


* The Otter Hunt.” 


Frontispiece Engraving from Sir Epwin LaNDsEER’s 
celebrated painting, which serves as an illustration 
for an article in the Number, entitled “ An Otter 
Huvt in the Hebrides ;" 


The New York Stock Exchange. 

By Dr. R, Waeatiey. With Twenty superb Illus- 
trations, including views of the principal rooms, 
and portraits of J. Edward Bimmons, President, 
D. C. Hays, Treasurer, George W. Ely, Secretary, 
James Mitchell, Chairman, W. H. Vanderbilt, Jay 
Gould, Russell Sage, Cyrus W. Field, Addison Cam- 
mack, Brayton Ives, W. E. Connor,C, J. Osborne, 
8. ¥V. White, and Jacob Little,” 


Au Indian Journey. 

Ao Autamn Sketch of the Plymouth Uoast, Massa- 
chusetts. By Lucy OC. Linum, Llustrated by Mr. 
and Mrs. KR. Swain Gurvonp; 

Guatemala. 
Illuetrated by P, Frenzeny; 


By O. J. VioTor, 


The Familistere at Gaise, France. 

With especial reference to the recent co-operative 
features of the enterprise. By Epwanp How.Lanp, 
With a Portrait of M. Godin, the founder; 

She Stoops to Conquer. 

Conclusion of ActII. With Six Illustrations by E. 

A. ABBEY; 


The Defense of Our Sea-ports. 
By Henny P. WEuLs. Illustrated; 


An Art Study. 

With an‘outline Sketch of Murillo’s original (painted) 
Design for his “ St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” and a 
full-page Engraving by W. B. CLossen of the fin- 
ished Masterpiece; 


* Summer's Decay.” 
A Poem. By Noga Peary. With full-page Llustra, 
tion by OC, ¥. Tunner; 


Serial Novels: 
INDIANSUMMER, Part V. By W. D. Howe.us; 
EAST ANGEL®, Part XI. 

WooLson; 


By Constance Fenimore 


Short Stories: 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE “HEATHER BELL." By 
HELEN Hunt Jackson; e 

THE SINGULAR CASE OF SAMUEL SPOOLIN. 
By F; Anetey, Author of“ Vice Versa.” Illustrated 
by OC. 8. REINHART; 

Some Recollections of Lord Houghton, 

By the Hon. Joun BieELow. 

Poems, 

By Fuances L. Mace and Louise CHAnvLER MevUL- 
TON. 

Editor’s Easy Chair, 
By Greonoe WILLIAM CuRTIB: 

The Historic Importance of the Individual,—The Pro- 
fessional Swagger of Newspapers.—'l he Revision of 
American History.—General Grant's Monument.— 
The Wise Convervatism. 


Editor’s Literary Record, 


Editor’s Historical Record, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuaRBLes DuDLEY WARNER, 


—_ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..... 
HARPER'S BAZAR 








HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(Que Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 Wo 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 62 weeke).. eoeg - 16 00 
Postage Free to all satiatia | in hs United Mateo 
Canada. 


Index to Harper's Magazin, 1 to 60, 8vo, Cloth... 4 0 


tw” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Pablished by HARPER & BRUTHERS, New York. 
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Sakoontala; or, The 
Lost Ring. 


From the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. By Monier 
Wiiu1aMs, Professor of Sanscrit at the East 
India College. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 

‘The Hindus possess a distinguishing treas- 
ure in their drama, The most charming speci- 
men of this known to us, as yet, is Sakoontala, 
an episode drawn from the Mahabharata, and 
constructed by Kalidasa. Goethe paid this play 
the following magnificent compliment : 
“*Wouldst thou the blossoms of the Spring, the 

utumn fruits 

Wouldst thou what charms and thrills, wouldst 

thou what sates and fe 

Wouldst thou the heaven, ° the earth, in one sole 

word com 

I name Sahoontala, 2 and so have said it all.’” 


From Alger’s Poetry of the Orient. 


FROM SHARESPEARE 10 POPC, 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England, 
being the lectures delivered the last Winter 
before the Lowell Institute and Johns Hop- 
kins University. By Epmunp Gosse, Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature at the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Mustard Leaves. A Glimpse of 
London Society. 


A Novel. By D. T. 8. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DDD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


‘Lafayette Avenue Church. 


ITS HISTORY AND COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES, 
1860—1885. 


(Rev. T. L. Cuvier, Pastor.) 
Prepared by a committee of the church. With 
new portrait of the pastor, and a picture of the 
chureb. 12mo, $1.50. 


DR. CUYLER’S BOOKS. 


GOD'S LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS; 


Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer 
for the Bereaved. Square, limp, 
I cia. cnavnuininennsabeniaationnsie 15 


The Empty Crib. With Words 

of Consolation for Bereaved Pa- 

POG, Made enniensecsisssvencinanees scone. OA OD 
From the Nile to Nore way and 

Homeward, I\lustrated....... ~~ § 
Thought Hives. With Portrait... 1 50 
Pointed Papers for the Christian 

BATE scesserscens Se aT ee 
The Cedar Christian. 18mo... 75 
Stray Arrows. 18m0............ ane 60 





*," Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid: 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway. New Vork. 


Houghton, Miflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


POETs OF AMERICA 
By EpMu»D CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “ Victo- 
rian Poets," ete, 1 vol., crown Svo, gilt top, 62.25, 

Contents: Early and Recent Conditions; Growth of 
the American School; William Cullen Bryant; John 
Greenleaf Whittier; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; Edgar Allan Poe ; OliverWen- 
dell Holmes; James Russell Lowell; Walt Whitman; 
Bayard Ta) lor; The Outlook. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, 


By RicHARD GRANT Wuirte, author of a “ Life of 
Shakespeare,” “Words aud their Uses,” “England 
Without aud Within,” ete, Uniform with * Words 
and their Uses"; also uniform with the River- 
— of Shakespeare. 1 vol., crown sve, 

Py 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LOUIS AGAS.- 
SIZ. 


By Evizabeta C. AGassiz. With Portraits ond sever- 
al [ilustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 84.6 


Mrs, Agasuiz has writcen in the most delightful 
manner the story of the great naturalist’s life, and 
: woven inte the narrative a large number of his 
otters . 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS, 


Vol. Vi. KANSAS: The Prelude to the War for the 
Union. By LEvERErT W. Spain, Professor in the 
University of Kansas. With a fine Map, iénro, 
gut top, $1.25, 


Kansas was for a few years the battlescround between 
Slavery and Liberty, and its early hm is crowded 





with incidents of the desperate cou. rofessor 
Spriug tells this dramatic story imparti tially 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROWTH 


OF THE MIND. 


By Sampson Reep. New tion, with a Bi . 
ical Sketch of the Nuh AG KEV. Jaume ue. 
a Portrait. 1 vol,, l6mo, 81.00, 
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eC heart 
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artineau 
*,” For sale by all bookseliers. t by mail, post- 
pau, onreceipt as pre by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
11 EAST J7TH ST., NEW YORA. 





4. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers Cincinnati,O 


‘ Prices 
GLUBES—gena tor list Hb Nie & Uo. TroyN 





J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A New, Thoroughly Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


LIPPINGOTT'D 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 


A Universal Pronounsing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology, Cogtetsing Memoirs of the Emi- 
neat Persons of and Countries, and 
Accounts ot the Various Subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo and Classic My thologics, with the Pro- 
nunciation of their names in the Different Lan- 
guaes in which they Occur. By JoserpH THOMAS, 

..D., author of the System of Pron une iation 

“Lippincott's Gazetteer of the World,” of “A 

}, el Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. 

In one Imperial Svo Volume, containing 2550 

pages, and several thousand new names. re 
Bin w. Half Turkey, 15.00. Half Russia, $15.00 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that this magnificeut work, which tor more than fif- 
teen years has been, in its department, without a rival 
in the estimation of scholars,has lately undergone such 
a complete revision as the lapse of time since its first 
irsue rendered necessary, and is aow offered to the 
public ina greatly enlarged and improved volume, 
extending to 2560 pages,and embracing, besides the 
revisions of old articles, several thousand new bio- 
arepaic alsketches, many of them constructed from 

- pal data, and now for the first time appearing in 
print. 


Tins QUEEN’S EMPIRE: Or, ind 
and Her Pearl. By Josx Hu Moore, R. 
, author of “ Outlying Burope and t T+ pe 
Sele nt.” Illustrated hi aM Ld Phototy ves, selected 
by George Herbert Watson. Crown 8yo. Appro- 
priately bound in extra cloth, gilttop. 83.0. 


HE ENCHIRIDION OF CRITI. 


CISM. Ydited by WsLLIAM SHEPARD. Small 





A. -.. Uniform with the * Enchiridion of Wit.” 
xtra cloth, gilt top, 81.60. Vellum, $2.00, Half 
morocco, $3.00, 


ORSE AND MAN. 

THEIR MuTuAL Dargypancs AND Dorp. By 
the Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A., author * Homes 
Without ag = With » - & aed, 8vo. 
Extra c!oth, $2.5¢ 


UR OUNS FOLKS’ ROMAN EM. 

Bai WILL aM SHEPARD. Uniform w'th 
“ YOUN ii i LES’ PLUTARCH” and “JOSE- 
PHOS.” 8vo. With Illustrations, Extra cloth. 
gilt, 82.50. 


ERE AND THEREIN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. Embracing Sketches of Travel 
aod Deacriptions of Places, etc. B 
Kirke, Louise SEymMour HouGHarTon, 
RIpEING, and other cminent writers. 
Illustrated with 127 Engravinus, Extra cloth, 
gilt, €2.60. Full morocco, new style, gilt edges, 


84.50. 


as GOLDEN TREASURY CAL- 

DAR. An Elegant Design. By WILL H. 
Len ‘Chroind-Lithographed in 32 Printings on 
card-board luxl4 inches. Tablet contain- 
“trom Palgrave's 


ing appropriate = 
for each day of the year. 


“Golden Treasury " 
81.00, 


U BORA. 
A Novel. Mary AGNEs TINCKER, author of 
“The ~-hy n the oral etc. Illustrated. 
lzmo. Extracloth, 81.26. 


“It is certainly amoug the most delicate and de. 
lightful of recent stories, and will make more secure 
the tale fame of ite author.”—The Lutheran, Phila- 

elphia. 


n BOTH SIDES. 

By, Miss Fanny CoURTENAY BAyLoR, Contai 
ing “ The Perfect Treasure,” and * On This Side." 
the whole forming acomplete story. I2mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25. 


* Miss Baylor’s charming story.”—JN. Y. ribune. 
» “One of the best serials of the year,” YS V.7 ‘own 
Topics. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wiil be sent by 


mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


7165 and 717 Market St.,. Philadelphia. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


A promineht pethagraphte establishment of New 
York has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“Representative Seligions Journals and Journalists 
ot America.” It eT ves a most oxegiient likeness of 
each of the following well-known edit 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The 3 Su school 
cee Pee ea sed 
HENRY M. DEX'TER, D.D., of The Congregatronalist, 


tay 
¢. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Re ister, Bost, 
8. IRENAUS PRIME, D.D., of The New York Ob: 


or, New York. 
EDWARD BRIGH t,D.D, of Fri Hzaminer, New York. 
HENRY M. FIELD, D.D.. of The Evangelist, N. Y. 

. BUCKLEY, D.D., of Phe Onvistian Atoecoss, i. Y 
GORGE 8. MALLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 


_New York, 
N, of | The Speoentens, Bon New York, 





HE Ria ©. BOWE 
WM. ©, GHAY, Ph.D., of Tne Inter Cc 
J. G, MONTFORT, D.D., of The Herald and P Presbyter 
incinnat 
ware i SaarrT. D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
ant retare not = 


wives a likeness of the editor 


80 8 well-executed fac-simile re. 
4 it bof the ‘frst P iteelf. The 
art atahave spared no effort to make the picture the 


most satisfactery one of the kind ever produced by 


. yg og twenty-two by twent t 
e picture mty- 
inches) will be tg tnectrel y packed. pos tafe prepaid 


to any addzess, ane 7 conten and ( 
recei yin: Renee ly satis it mi 
tbat snd te uy al te a 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787. New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
i nue Ong, Yoar.........84 08 
rears t 
Ae RE SU oun wi sid by mast 


ARPER & caaTweRs, FRANKLIN SQUARE &. Y 











Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub'’g Co., Hartford, Conn 





4. 8, BARNES & OO., Educational Publisners, 4. ¥ 
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ALL COLLEGES 


a Ser have one of our 8 
neh screw cutting fort 
. which are guaranteed 
to do accurate work. 
LATHES ON TRIAL. 
Catalogue free. Address, 


SEBASTIAN, MAY & CO., 
170 W. Ss Second Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


& CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











HOLYOKE 4% 


MASS. y 


QITING PAPER 
ENVELOPES 


GW Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
*,*,* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*%, 
*(Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. we * os 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * , a 


* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire bones. 
The handsomest Mne of Stationery in the market. * 


GENERAL GRANT. 


——— eee —___ 


A Fine Meel Eagrarig, 


A. H. RITCHIE, 


16x19 inches, 


“7, 
7 





Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 


dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 
EDUCATION, 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. .f0 fonts, 


promptly wf ey for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
‘eachers oupatio’ — positions, 
a of Good 8 choo ools free to Parents. 
School Proverty sold. 


Schoo) a 
J,W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO.,7E, l4th Street, N. Y. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TKACHERS 
AGENCY supplies Profeseors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors. Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and Fam- 
ilies. Apply to 
MRS. M. J. FOUNG-VULTON, 
28 Union Square, New New York. 














FRANCE, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


languages epiictentiy fc pee, every-day and business 
conversation, by Rich. f, Rosenthal'p celebrated 
Metstoracha: be) Terms, $5.00 for books of 
esc language, =? - e 4 ee, to all ques- 
ons, and correction o: ~ ses, Sample co 
,% cents. Liberal Terms to Teachera’ = 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 


ASHA J‘OLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
alte Liberal cliducatio on of W Women, 
with a ye ® College Course, Schools of Paintip 
aod Music, Astrono.uical Observatory, 
Chemistry and 
a Museurn © 


stom. 





Physics, Cabinets “ atural peng 2L 
tneaey of I Vol 
ree Teachers 


es sent on a ii 
., LL.D., Pres 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, O 


offers both sexes the ve 

educational advant 

ot the lowest cost.Heal h 
no saloons; best re- 


ligious influences; elective studies. 1 #4 yatudents mg 
year. Calendar sent free by M Sec’ 
VOneni.tx CONSERVATORY OF a T Mare the Col- 
ege management. New building. Supenies Seerection 
in n Theory. A. tt. oe - 


Pi 
Hirthgert tnatruments :O berll ] nN. 
etc. Addess, 
RICE, ae 


Any one can become so 
thoroughly posted in three 
weeks reviewing with The 
Common School Question 
Book as to successfully 


cation. 8. L. C 








pases the most difficult and 
technical legal examinations for teachers’ cer- 


tificates. By its aid thousands of young 
people earn an bonor- fee ed 
able and lucrative live- 


lihood. 25,000 sold last 
year. Full descript- 
ive circulars and spec- 
imen pages sent for 


stamp. Agents wanted. 4 ty CRAIG,PUBLISHER, 
— Caldwell, Racine Co. Wisconsin. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER Ii8T. 


THE DEATH OF ELISHA. II KINGS, xiii, 
14—25, 


Nores.—"‘ Elisha was fallen sick.”—In his 
extreme old age; after over fifty years of pro- 
phetic service. “* Joash.”—Not to be con- 
founded with the king of Judah of the same 
name. ** Wept over him.”—Literally, with 
the form of grief. “The chariot of Israel,” 
etc.—The same words as Elisha addressed to 
Elijab, denoting that he was the honor and 
defense of the country, like the best part of 
the army. ‘* Take bow and arrows,.”— 
The king must have understood that a symbolic 
act was to be performed. ** Elisha laid his 
hand on the king’s hand,” —Further to show that 
it was to be a special symbolic act, and that God, 
represented by the prophet, was concerned in it. 
——--~-'' Open the window.”—A lattice window, 
without glass. * Eastward,” —Toward Syria. 
“And Elisha said, Shoot.”—Shooting into 
an enemy’s lund was a sign of war.———“ Take 
the arrows.”—It is not quite clear whether he 
took the arrows again, after shooting out of the 
window, to put them away, or to smite the 
ground with later.———‘*Smite upon the 
ground,”--The king could hardly fail to under- 
stand that this smitiog was still symbolical, and 
connected with victories over Syria,——— 
* Bands of the Moabites.”—Not an army, only 
a company of marauders. —-—‘“* The coming in 
of the year.”—After tne Winter rains,——-- 
** They spied a band.” —Of Israelites coming to 
rebellion, ** The man touched the bones of 
Elisha.”—Ihey had no coftius, and the man’s 
body, in loose ctothes, was thrown against 
Elisia’s body. ** Benhadad,” —A very com- 
mon name of the kings of Syria, named from 
tne Syrian god Hadad, ** Jehoash.”—The 
same as Joash. ‘**The cities,”—That is, the 
cities west of the Jordan. It is likely that Joash 
did not recover the territory at present cast of 
the Jordan, although his son Jeroboam did so. 

Instruction.—The prophet submitted to sick- 
ness. He did not seck supernatural healing, 
such as he had given Naaman, There is a time 
tu be sick and to die, as well as a tume to be 
healed and to live, Death is a blessing; and 
when life is fully spent, death is to be welcomed. 
Elisha was a very old man, and felt he had lived 
loug cnough. 

‘ne king visits the prophet. Why not? The 
prupuet was the greater man, It was right to 
recognize the greater honor of goodness over 
royal y, and for the king to humbie hunself be- 
fore the prophet. 

Joash had a sympathetic heart, and respected 
govudness, if he had no strong nature of his own. 
it was quite commendable in bim to mourn over 
the death of the greatest man among them; but 
it would have been a great deal better if he had 
beea willing to take hold strongly of duty, and 
remove the idulatry of his people. 

Good men are really the defenve of a nation, 
is chariots and horsemen. It is not rich men, 
nor strong men, but good and wise men that de- 
fend a state. Agamemnon did not long for ten 
strong men, like Ajax; but he said that, if he 
could have ten like the wise old Nestor, he would 
svon capture Troy. 

Elisha bids the king take the bow and arrows. 
He was to work out his own fortune. That is 
wuat we all have w do, We may have God’s 
help, his servants’ hands on ours to help us ; but, 
alter all, 1t is to be our work, if we saccced, aud 
our fault if we fail to shoot with all our 
strepgth, and withont being weary or discour- 
aged. 

Lhe victory is the Lord’s, even if we shoot; 
and we must give him all the praise, 

Tne weakness of Joash appears in his amiting 
the ground only three times, He understood 
perfectly well what was meant; bus he bad not 
the vigor to smite and suute, till he was sure he 
had done all he could. If we do not succeed the 
first or third time, we must try again, and keep 
trying until we succeed. Cultivate an energetic 
character. If you are by nature lazy, then con- 
quer it by active play aud work. 

Our activity or our negligence guides or limits 
God’s providence with us. God will not help 
those wno do uot help themselves, He depends 
ou us. He wil give us success if we earn it; or 
he will give us poverty and ruir if we earn that, 
His government is arranged to adapt itself to 

eur bebavior, 

If activity ouly will secure great success in 
the business of this world, equally is is true that 
only one who takes hold earnestly of seligious 
work will succeed, ‘Ibe teacher who wants his 
class inverested and converted must work for it, 

Lhe story of the raising to lite of this dead 
Man 18 Not easy Lo uaderstand, because the pur- 
pose of the muracie is not clear, Generally mir- 
acies have @ benevolent purpose. ‘hey are per- 
formed to heai paiu, and 80 uot for tue sake of 
excluug wonder, bus to do good, 

_4tis a grand thing to be the children of be- 
lieving parents, to bave » godly ancest-y. God's 
Providence somehow still heips those that come 
from a good stock. Those wno succeed in life 
are generally from virtuous, honest, diligent, 
frugal pareuts. We do uot appreciate how 
much We owe to our pious parents and ancestors. 
We must thank God for our fathers, who had 
the faith of Abrabam, Isauc and Jacob, 






































Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue election in Ohio resulted in a victory 
for the Republicans. Judge Foraker’s plurality 
will be something hike 19,000. The Republicans 
have also a majority in the legislature on a joint 
ballot. Great indigmation was felt in Cincin- 
nati over the frauds in the elections. A citi- 
zen’s committee of one hundred was organized 
to investigate. The Executive Committee of 
the Citizens’ Hundred, on Oct. 16th, sent a letter 
to the president of the Common Pleas Judges, 
asking him to summon at once a special grand 
jury toexamine into violation of the election 
laws of Ohio, committed in Hamilton County, 
and to indict all persons against whom a rea- 
sonable amount of evidence shall be adduced. 
The Committee, discouraged about getting war- 
rants faithfully served by the present police 
force, determined to move against election 
offenders through warrants sworn out before 
magistrates and served by constabks, Money 
was subscribed freely to the Committee, about 
$4,000 having already been received in sums 
ranging from $1 to $500. ‘The comiug legislature 
wili elect a successor to Senator John Sherman. 





...-A serious railway accident occurred at 
8 :30 o’cluck, on the evening of Oct. 18th, on the 
Hackensack Meadows, beyond Marion, N. J. An 
emigrant train on the Penusylvapia road, bound 
west, stopped at this point to coal. An express 
train bound west from Jersey City ran into the 
rear, smashing the caboose, and pitching it over 
upon the Lebigh Valley track, which runs par- 
allel for some distance. A train on the Lehigh 
Valley, coming east, ran into the wreck, and 
added stall further to the confusion and damage. 
Five persons were killed, most of them Nor- 
wegian emigrants, and ten or fifteen more or less 
wounded. The accident seems to have been the 
result of gross carelessness, 


....The National Prison Association held its 
opening meeting in Detroit on October 17th 
Senator I. W. Palmer, chairman of the evening, 
spoke briefly of the history of prison reform. 
Judge James B. Campbell, of the Michigan Su- 
preme Bench, delivered the address of welcome 
tor the State of Michigan. Ex-President Hayes 
was then introduced. He returned thanks for 
the welcome extended, and then discussed at 
length the reforms that were needed in the en- 
forcement of the laws against crime and in the 
management of prisons. Politics and prisons, 
he declared, have no agreement; the principles 
of Civil Service reform should be applied to the 
management of prisons, 


....W. 8. Warner, who, according to Ferdi- 
nand Ward, got $1,300,000 of the millions of 
Ward's p'under, has been proceeded against un- 
der the National Bank laws. Procecdings have 
also been begun under the same act against 
Ward ;} so that, if he escapes the Penal Code at 
his trial next week, he will still have the United 
States to deal with. District-Attorney Dors- 
heimer’s information or complaint against War- 
ner is that he abetted Ward, who was a director 
of the Marine National Bank, in misappropriat- 
ing the funds of the bank, in fraud of the bank 
and of W. H. Vanderbilt and General Grant, and 
to his own advantage. Warner has given $20,- 
000 bail. 


.--»The appeal of Louis Riel, the leader of the 
Half-Breed insurrection in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, came up for argument on Oct. 13th, in 
London. His London lawyer, Francis Henry 
Jeune, asked for a postponement of the case 
until the arrival of Mr. Fitzpatrick, Riel’s 
Canadian counsel, who was bringing with him 
an important document respecting the matter. 
Mr. Webster, the Attorney-General], opposed the 
request. The court, however, agreed to post- 
pone the case until the 2ist inst. The court 
room was crowded ; but there was no excitement, 
Riel has been further respited to the 26th inst. 


....Henry W. Shaw, the humorist, known to 
the literary world as ‘*Josh Billiogs,’’ died at 
Monterey, Cal., at 10:30 o’clock on Oct. 14:h, 
from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Shaw was 65 
years old, having been born in Lanesborough, 
Berkshire County, Mass., in 1820. He resided 
in his native town until he had reached the age 
of fourteen, when he went West. Mr. Shaw in 1865 
removed to Poughkeepsie, und began to edit a 


small newspaper. While engaged in this work 
he began to write humorous arvicles which made 
him iamous. 


..-. William A. Vinccnt, of Illinow, was ap- 
pointed in June to be Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New Mexicoin place of Judge 
Axtell, removed. On Oct. 14th, President Cleve- 
land suspended Justice Vincent for having ap- 
pointed Stephen W. Dorsey one of three Uom- 
missioners to draw grand aud petit jurors for 
thesterritory. The information upon whicn the 
President acted was, furnished by a residvnt of 
the territory in a communication to the Attor- 
— who reported the fact to the Presi- 


...-The street-car troubles, which had sub- 
sided in St. Louis, broke out afresh on Oot. 18th, 


nd a riot at Park Avenue and Third Street had ° 


ssaned alarmiug proportions when a heayy 
ala $1375¢ C43 Up aad svattered the mob, 


FOREIGN. 

-...-The abominations of King Theebaw, of 
Burmah, have excited the indignation of the 
English, so that Theebaw will probably be de- 
posed and his kingdom annexed to the British 
Empire. Theebaw has placed great restrictions 
on English traders, refused to accept a British 
resident at Mandalay, and in order to raise 
money for one of his barbarous feasts decreed 
the confiscation of the property of the Bombay 
and Burmah Trading Company in default of the 
payment of a judgment for $1,250,000 alleged to 
be due Burmese foresters as wages. The Com- 
pany denies that it was ever in debt to the work- 
men, and claims that it never was allowed an 
opportunity of rebutting the charge. A majority 
of the men have signed a declaration that they 
have no claim on the corporation. The Mar- 
quis of Ripon, late Governor-General of India, 
opposes the annexation of Burmah, as such a 
course would trighten the other Indian princes, 
The Indian Government’s ultimatum to King 
Theebaw’s demands that the British Envoy be 
given a fitting reception, and that the action 
against the Bombay Trading Company be sus- 
pended until the British Envoy has examined 
the disputed points. Troops are held in readi- 
ness to enforce these demands, Every available 
armed man has been summoned for service. 
The Burmese ministers have decided to stop the 
British Envoy with the Indian Government's 
ultimatum at the frontier. 


... The Servians crossed the Bulgarian fron- 
tier near Sharkoi, on October 16th, Their 
march was directed toward Sofia, King Milan 
was in command. A panic arose at Sofia, and 
four battalions of infantry were dispatched to 
occupy the Dragoman Pass, This force has 
only two barteries of small field guns, There is 
no Bulgarian heavy artillery nearer than that at 
Sistova Rustchuk. It was feared in the first 
alarm that Sofia would be captured by a coup de 
main. A decree bas been issued culling out for 
active service all the reserves of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia, Prince Alexander inspected 
the military works at Tirnova, Jamboli and Sofia, 
On Oct. 18th the Servians occupied Kosiak Pass, 
which is on the Jerma River, and partly in Turk- 
ish territory, being on the Bulgarian Macedo- 
nian frontier. King Milan, of Servia, informed 
the Powers that he must either go to war or ab- 
dicate his throne, and that he decided to go 
to war. Austria has warned King Milan that, 
whatever may be the issue of the present trouble 
it will be useless for him to expect support 
from Austria, ‘he railway companies in Aus- 
tria and Hungary, and the Danubian Navigation 
Company have been notafied to prepare for the 
transportation of truops and munitions of war, 
The Porte has sent a second note to Servia and 
Greece, demanding a prompt explanation of the 
war preparations that are being made by the 
Governments of those countries. A.dtvices from 
Athens, Sofia, Belgrade, and Philippopolis show 
that the massing of troops proceeds with un- 
abated vigor, and nearly 200,000 men are now 
mobilized, 


....-Lord Salisbury officially announces that 
Parliament will be dissolved on Nov, 17th, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, in an address on Oct. 13th, 
deciared that hw father was in favor of exclud- 
ing Bishops from the House of Lords. Lord 
Salisbury, at Brighton, on Oct, 15tb, said that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would be w fatal 
blow to capital and imterests of industry, Mr, 
Chamberlain’s siatement that the Church and 
State question would not be mvoted in the next 
Parliament was without foundation. If the 
question was not settled in the next, it would be 
settied in the following Parliament. It would 
be the greatest conflict in English history, A 
wave of infidelity was passing over the land, 
Mr. Gladstone bowed to it. He was unable tu 
consider it the great issue of modern civilization. 
The Nationalst Convention, for nominating 
candidates for seats in Parliament for Dublin, 
assembled on Oct, 13th, and selected Mr, Clancy, 
edivor of the Nation (Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s news- 
paper), and Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Ksmond. 
The latter gentieman’s mother was a grand- 
daughter of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, who 
brought forward, in 17380 and 1782, the famous 
Bill of Rights, asserting the right of Ireland to 
self-government. Mr. Parneli thanked the dcle- 
gates for the confidence they had reposed in 
him. 

... Returns so far received of the second bal- 
lots, on October 18th, for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, are in favor of the Republicans, 
M. Papon, Kepublican, has been elected in the 
Department of Eure, against the Duc de Brog- 
lie. M. Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction, 
has been returned by a large majority. It is 
thought unlikely that the Conservatives will 
win a single seat in Paris. Eight Republicans 
have been elected in Aisne, and six in Loire et 
Cher. 
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1. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OITS: 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C, Barley, A. B.C. Maize, 
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BEWARE OF IMETATIONS! ! 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 





Tne heart of the American church is in 
the cause of Foreign Missions, The secular 
papers of Boston testified that never had 
such multitudes come together to attend 
any political conventions as thronged the 
streets and overflowed the largest public 
halls of Boston last week, drawn together 
to attend the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the American Board. The annual meetings 
of this Board are always large, but this 
was beyond all precedent. Tremont Tem- 
ple and the Music Hall were filled to the 
upper gallery at every session, and it was 
necessary to have overflow meetings, which 
more than filled Park Street and Shawmut 
Avenue churches at the same time. Not 
less than twelve thousand people would be 
in attendance at once, and it was impoasi- 
ble for one who came late to find an en- 
traLce. 

If the immensity of the audiences and their 
enthusiasm were overwhelming, the occa- 
sion wasa very simple one. There were 
no exciting speeches, nothing but reading 
of reports, the story of the progress of 
Ohrist’s cause in the world, as told by 
officers or missionaries of the Board. The 
unmarshaled tens of thousands came to- 
gether simply because they loved Christ’s 
kingdom; and so the three ample churches 
could not hold those who wished to sit 
down ou Thursday afternoon at the Lord’s 
table. 





Let the reader whose heart is in that 
coming kingdom conrider the contrast 
with the beginning of this work of Ameri- 
can missions, as reported in the historical 
papers, and in the address of President 
Hopkins, whose life began eight years be- 
fore that of the American Board. On the 
platform, a gift from President Porter and 
his sisters,stocd the little mahogany table a- 
bout which the tive men sat who organized 
this Board. For half a dozen years their 
annual meeting was ina minister’s parlor, 
whose chambers were sufficient accommo- 
dation for the visitors. It was nearly twenty 
years before it became necessary to open a 
church. To-day Boston can hardly hold 
the crowds which gather. 

And this meeting now represents but one 
of the bands of Christ’s people, who are 
working for the redemption of the world. 
The Presbycerians, the Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, and others, have followed with their 
large congregations, and the withdrawal of 
two denominations has not weakened the 
parent society. One of the plcasantest 
occurrences was the address of Phillips 
Brooks, bringing the fraternal recognition 
of the Episcopal Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, offered gratefully to the mother 30, 
clety. 

One does not nced to go back seventy- 
five years to see the progress made by 
Christian missions. During the last twen- 
ty-five years the number of stations, of 
schools, and of preachers and teachers cm- 
ployed by the Americun Board has in- 
creased about five-fold. In India we see 
the Christian population doubling in each 
dceade, Christian missions have made a 
selt-governed Bulgaria possible. The 
islands of the sea are mostly converted. 
Japan has been opened to Christian civili- 
zation, and 1s expecting, within a very few 
years, to accept Chiistianity as a nation 
as did the Roman Empire under Constan- 
tine. Some fifty years ago, Dr. Ray Palmer 
preached and publisied a missionary ser- 
mon, in which he pictured how his soul, 
returned five hundred years Jater to visit 
the earth, might see closed Japan opened 
to the Gospel, and its people instructed in 
Christianity. It will not take seventy-five 
years to accomplish that for which his 
faith required five hundred. 

Hail, then, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the American Board! Who can 
tell what great things we may not then ex- 
pect? The Church has a greater work than 
the State. It is the Church, not the State, 
that is giving the world all its hope and 
progress. The men and women who at- 
tend these missionary conferences are wiser 
than those who attend political conven- 
tions or who legislate in Congress. Wisely 
do they gather to consult and to thank 
God. Blessed above ordinary men is he 
to whom God gives the opportunity to help 
this work. The hundreds of consecrated 
lives and the twenty millions of dollars ex- 
pended by this Board have not been 
wasted. The morning cometh! 


—_— 


THE EVENING SERVICE. 


Wuar shall be done with the evening 
service in our churches is a growing prob- 
lem. Moreand more the people who at- 
tend the morning service are disinclined to 
come out to a second meeting. Congrega- 
tions, with rare exceptions, are small and 
uninspiring to the preacher; and preachers 
and pustors are at their wits’ end to know 
what to do. In many cases—especially in 
the towns and smaller cities—the evening 
service 1s given up, and the house of God is 
closed for want of an audience. li is bad 
enough that our churches should be her- 
metically sealed six days out of thc seven, 
without going on in this bad direetion, and 
still further closing them on the Seventh 
Day. 

Various reasons are assigned for the 
absence of the congregation in the evening. 
Some say that one sermon is as much as a 
person can profitably digest in one day, es- 
pecially if it be one of our modern, high- 
wrought,semi-philosophical discourses, de- 
livered in the form of a written essay.. We 
partly sympathize with the conclusion 
that one of themis enough. Others allege 
that those who go to ehurch in the morning, 
and to Sabbath-school in the afternoon, are 
too tired to go out again in the evening. 
This would have more weight if it were not 
true that those who do attend in the morn- 
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ing, and go to the Sabbath-school in the 
afternoon, are most apt to be the very ones 
who are out in the evening. It is not the 
Christian who is earnestly at-work who 
absents himself from evening service, but 
the idle Christian, whose spiritual interest 
isat the lowest. Again, it is said that, hav- 
ing gone to church in the morning, parents 
wish to stay at home with their children in 
the evening. With this view of the case 
we have large sympathy, if that is a real 
reason, and not a mere excuse. But, in 
our judgment, none of these suggestions 
are in the line of the true explanation. 


It is not our purpose just now to indicate 
what we believe is the true reason in defi- 
nite terms, a we understand it; but to 
recognize the fact and suggest a remedy. 
At a small meeting of prominent pastors 
and laymen recently convened in Brooklyn, 
this matter and other vital interests were 
under diacussion, and the fact was brought 
out that in at least one church in Brooklyn 
the problem of an evening audience has 
been solved; and the plan adopted in that 
church, or a similar one, was recommended 
to the consideration of the churches and 
pastors. It appears that the church, or 
rather the pastor in whose church the pro- 
posed plan is working well, noted the ten- 
dency in his own congregation toward an 
abandonment, on the part of the regular 
morning attendants, of the evening service. 
He presently adopted the following 
method: Beginning with the month of 
January, he asked, by a circular letter ad- 
dressed to every pew holder, whether they 
would, for the space of three months, agree 
to give up their pews for the evening, and 
allow them to be used freely by whoso- 
ever might chsose to come to church, 
themselves coming, if they would, and tak- 
ing a seat wherever they pleased, or could 
secure one. In other words, he asked 
that the church might be made per- 
Seetly free to all alike, without disciim- 
inating in favor of any one, rich or 
poor, pew holder or non pew holder, 
recommending, in the meantime, that the 
pew holder of the morning should make 
it a point to seck a sitting in some other 
part of the house. For instance, if a man 
held a seat or pew in the middle aisle, let 
him take a side seat, or one in the gallery; 
or, if his seat was in the gallery or on a side 
aisle, let him come down to the floor of the 
church, or take a seat on the broad aisle. 
In a word, the pastor pleaded that his 
stated congregation, so far as they would 
come out, break themselves out of their 
accustomed seats and hear the Gospel 
preached *‘ from a different angle’—if not 
a different spiritual angle, at least from a 
different physical one—and see what the 
effect would be. To this proposition the 
majority of the pew holders responded 
fuvorably, though some did it out of re- 
spect to the pastor, and not from any 
conviction that the plan was a wise one. 
Having secured this concession of pews, 
the pastor advertised the fact in the regu- 
lar religious notice in the Saturday papers, 
and by a neat little folded pocket circular, 
which was freely scattered throughout the 
region of his church. Then the stately, formal 
service of the morning gave place to a freer 
form in theevening. A chorus choir was 
formed, and the Gospel Hymns used by the 
evangelists were introduced and sung heart- 
ily by the whole congregation. The sermon 
was pointedly evangelistic; simple and di- 
rect in matter and manner, delivered ex- 
temporaneously from an open platform, 
rather than read from the top of a pulpit. 
Ina word, the evening service was sim- 
plified and popularized; not the less deco- 
rous or serious, but bright, crispy and 
pointed. 

The effect was instantly noticeable. New- 
comers began to make their appearance. 
There was no standing and waiting about 
the doors for a seat; for the ushers, who 
were in full sympathy, were ready with a 
courteous greeting, and people were in- 
stantly shown to seats, the first-comers 
being shown to the best seats in the house. 
But more; the church people liked it. It 
was achange tothem. The after-meeting 
was introduced, and presently conversions 
began to be announced, and this put fresh 
life into all. The three months’ experi- 
ment was a success; and was, by consent 
of pew holders, made permanent; and for 
two years this has been the order. More- 





over, many of those who began to attend 
the evening service have become regular 
attendants on the morning service, and not 
a few have become pew holders on their 
own account. 

We are led to give out this suggestion, in 
the hope that it may be of service to many 
of our brethren who are wrestling with 
the problem of the second or evening ser- 
vice. Allthe more since it has been for- 
mally recommended by some of toe leading 
pastors of the whilom City of Churches. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE UNI- 
VERSE. 


A YEAR ago the National Liberal League 
pledged itself, through its energetic secre- 
tary, Mr. Samuel P. Putnam, to effect 
a ‘ change of front of the universe.” The 
particular cause of dissatisfaction with the 
universe seemed to be that it was io a posi- 
tion unfavorable to the ‘development of 
social life, the scientific culture both of 
old and young, the cultivation of the spirit 
of humanity, the attainment of art and 
poetry and noble morals.” The universe, 
so to speak, was born under the influence 
of an unlucky star; and, if we rightly 
understand our Liberal friends, they de- 
sired to change the front of it so as to 
secure favorable conditions. Their method 
of accomplishing this ‘* immense pro- 
cedure,” as announced last year, was to 
kindle the “fires of Liberalism” from the 
* Atlantic to the Pacific.” The plan was 
inaugurated under the most auspicious 
circumstances, as it would seem. Indeed, 
the ‘‘front of the universe” had already 
begun to move, and it only needed a little 
more help from the Liberals to swing 
around into the position designated by Mr. 
Samuel P. Putnam. 

We have the report of Mr. Samuel P. 
Putman for the year before us. We have 
carefully and eagerly examined it for evi- 
dence of the progress of this ‘* mightiest 
movement in the world,” assuming that it 
has not yet been accomplished; for so stu- 
pendous a change could hardly take place 
without announcing itself to every mortal, 
either as the most terrible catastrophe, or 
as the sublimest spectacle. The secretary, 
the vice-president, and the president, we 
are told, have been on the alert during the 
year, using their levers in over fifty cities 
and towns, and, with many ‘painful 
struggles,” endeavoring to effect the mighty 
change. But the universe maintains a 
very stubborn front. It does not move so 
easily as Mr. Samuel P. Putnam believed 
it would, and there is a tone of disappoint- 
ment in his report. The united strength 
of the three Titans has only been able to 
move six new leagues into position, and to 
add four life members, and thirty-five 
annual members to the Liberal force. Six 
new leagues, and thirty-nine new contrib- 
uting members! Montes, mus! 

The universe is still intact. The ‘‘ pro- 
cedure” is immenser than Mr. Putnam, in 
his fine enthusiasm, supposed. It looks as 
though it will bave to be postponed. 
There is a strange indifference among the 
Liberals themselves, we are told. Many of 
their Leagues are without life, and many 
members seek their own happiness, and 
care nothing about the universe. ‘ This 
spirit,” says Mr. Putnam, ‘largely pre- 
vails,” and it can only be overcome by 
‘*knowledge.” Another great difficulty is 
the *‘ subtle and immense ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny which still pervades the length and 
breadth of our land.” But the greatest dif- 
ficulty of all, we suspect, is the financial 
difficulty. The League sought to raise a 
fund of $5,000 last year, but it has evi- 
dently been unsuccessful. 

We are deeply impressed by the change 
of tone in Mr. Putnam. He no longer 
talks of ‘‘ creative revolution,” ‘‘ immense 
procedure,” and ‘‘change of front of the 
upiverse.” He is content to labor and 
hope for the time when ‘the secular hall 
will flourish side by side with the cathe- 
dral,” and even ‘‘overtop its highest spire 
with its signals of hope and progress.” 
But the question now pressing hard upon 
Mr. Putnam is how to ‘*give increased vi- 
tality to our movement, or rather [how] to 
preserve its vitality.” This task is likely to 
tax severely his resources and those of 
his colaborers for years to come. Mean- 
time the universe is safe. 
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THE UNDERCURRENTS AT THE 
MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


Tue great, deep surface and bottom cur- 
rent of the magnificent meeting at Boston, 
last week, was that of thankfulness and 
enthusiasm. The people were grateful that 
God had done so much, and were earnest 
to give fuller consecration to the same 
work. 

But there were other eddying under- 
currents that deserve attention, and which 
give the special character to this meeting 
as distinct from other meetings. One of 
them had its occasion in the attack upon 
the management of the Board’s meetings | 
and finances by Dr. L. W. Bacon. 

A year ago Dr. Bacon’s criticisms of the 
asserted management of the meetiugs of the 
Board so as to prevent free discussion, led 
to the appointment of a committee of inves- 
tigation and recommendation, he being 
appointed chairman. Nothing could be 
franker than that. His committee met and 
conferred with the secretaries and officers, 
and on the first day of the meeting the re- 
port of the committee was read by Presi- 
dent Bartlett. It had been unanimously 
adopted, having received Dr. Bacon’s own 
approval, and is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That this committee see no cause 
for materially changing at present that method 
of arranging and conducting the annual meet- 
ings of the American Board, which has grown 
up providentially and has been long tried so suc- 
cessfully. We, however, recommend that, upon 
the appointment of the business committee at 
each annual meeting, the time and place of the 
meeting of said committee on each day shall be 
announced, and duriug the morning sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday, said committee shall 
be called upon to make any report which it may 
desire to offer.” 

Dr. Bacon was too unwell to be present 
at the meeting; but on the very day on 
which his report was presented and 
adopted, declaring that there was no cause 
for materially changing the present method, 
a letter from him was published in the 
Boston Adverliser,as given on another page, 
and its charges sent by the Associated 
Press over the country, reiterating his 
charges of ‘intolerance of inquiry,” and 
adding to it that he had “‘ grave reason to 
believe that something wrong is hidden in 
those well-kept secrets of the mission rooms, 
which have no right to be secret”; and de- 
claring that it had been found impossible to 
obtain *‘information concerning the dis- 
position of certain large sums of money, of 
which no adequate account has been ren- 
dered.” The indignation felt toward Dr. 
Bacon was deep if not loud, for making 
these indefinite pub'ic charges, without 
having sought any explanation from the 
treasurer, and while the officers were left 
entirely in the dark as to what was referred 
to, and this, too, timed on the day when 
it would be most mischievous, and could 
not be hunted up and denied, owing to his 
absence, and simultaneous with his own 
report that no material change was needed, 
No one believed that there had been any 
misappropriation of funds; but the treas- 
urer demunded an investigation, which was 
ordered; and Dr. Bacon will have a full 
opportunity to tell what he means. We 
way properly add that his letter was first 
offered to THz INDEPENDENT, and declined 
on the ground that it would not be proper 
for us to publish a charge or insinuation of 
scandalous dishonesty against anybody 
without knowing what the evidence was. 

The other undercurrent had to do with 
fraternity in mission work. The meeting 
of the Board at Portland was used to at- 
tack, a party in the denomination which 
supported it, and much indignation was 
expressed on the subject. At this meeting 
the contrary spirit was pasamouut. Dr. 
George Leon Walker has been known as a 
decidedly conservative man. But his 
opening sermon was, and was intended to 
be, a response to that of three years ago. 
It emphasized the fact that good Christian 
men, who think differently from their breth, 
ren on difficult points of theology, are not 
to be treated as if they were unworthy to 
work for missions. The simplicity of the 
gospel of missions was also a theme of 
Phillips Brooks, and his words were 


warmly received. President Hopkins’s 
address was conceived in the same spirit. 
But most significant was what occurred in 
the Music Hall Wednesday night. After 


able addresses by Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, 
and Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, Joseph 
Cook followed with a carefully written ad- 
dress, which we publish, on a subject 
which should never have been presented 
at the meeting. It called forth but few 
cheers, being so inappropriate that it was 
colaly received. But the sentiment of the 
audience found expression in the remarks 
which followed, by Dr. William M. Taylor, 
who spoke as a conservative man, and who 
began by declaring himself unable to tread 
with steady head on the borders of apolo_ 
getics and debatable questions, like the - 
previous speaker. He then quoted the 
words of Sydney Smith, who wished he 
knew any one thing as certainly as Ma- 
caulay seemed to know everything. The 
applause which followed this palpable hit 
was long continued, and was repeated with 
equal energy when Dr. Taylor continued 
by saying that on some subjects the least 
said the soonest mended. So say we; and 
we speak within the bounds of evident fact 
when we say that, with the exception of 
the three or four men to whom Mr. Cook 
read his speech before he delivered it, those 
whose theological position is conservative— 
of whom Dr. Taylor, who followed him, 
and Dr. Behrends, who preceded him, are 
examples—were very unwilling to seem to 
approve such an utterance at such a time. 


<< e-————_$___-—— 


THE DAVENPORT CIRCULAR. 


A orrouLar, with pictorial illustrations, 
has been scattered in all parts of this state 
—especially among clergymen and those 
known to be friendly to the cause of tem- 
perance—which represents Mr. Davenport, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, as 
President of the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, and, therefore, presumably not 
in sympathy with the temperance cause, 
and for this reason an objectionable candi- 
date to temperance men. The circular 
purports to come from the Prohibition 
State Campaign Committee; and yet we 
understand that certain Democratic mana- 
gersin this city have had their finger in 
the business, The whole thing, so far as 
these managers are concerned, is, of course, 
insincere and holluw-hearted, and a mere 
trick to prevent temperance men from vot- 
ing for Mr. Davenport. 

The New York State Temperance Assem- 
bly appointed a special committee to ex- 
amine into this matter. To this committee 
Mr. Davenport gave a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Secretary of the Company, in 
which he says: ‘‘They will make an in- 
vestigation into my late connection with 
the company. Give them all the books of 
the company they may want, including 
stock-book, letters, etc., so that they may 
get at the truth; andI want nothing but 
the truth.” This committee, having made 
the investigation, in their report present 
substantially the following facts: 

1. That Mr. Davenrgort, who was the 
first cousin of Mr. C. D. Champlin, was 
appointed as the administrator of his es- 
tate in 1875, and that Mr. Champlin, pre- 
vious to his death, was the secretary and 
treasurer of the Pleasant Valley Wine Com- 
pany, and at the time of his death held two 
hundred and four shares of its stock. 

2. That Mr. Davenport does not now 
hold, and never held, any of the stock of 
the company in his own name, and never 
had any personal interest in its business. 

8. That Mr. Davenport was for a few 
years nominally the president and the 


treasurer of the company, without 
sulary or compensation to him of 
any kind; that he consented to hold 


this nominal relation for a short time, as 
incidental to the convenient settlement of 
the Champlin estate, and for the proper 
protection of the widow and four children 
who were interested in this estate; and 
that this relation ceased in the early part 
of 1883. 

The facts reported by the committee, 
while exceedingly creditable to Mr. Daven- 
port as the generous friend of Mr. Champ- 
lin’s family, completely exonerate him 
from any just imputations as President of 
the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, or any 
objections to his candidacy on temperance 
grounds. We do not personally know 
what are his views on the subject of tem- 
perance; but we do know, upon good 





authority, that he has never held any re- 


lation to the Pleasant Valley Wine Com- 

pany which should make him objectionable 

to the friends of temperance, whether they 

be Prohibitionists or not. We further 

know that the Rev. George Stratton, D.D., 

a Methodist minister of high standing and 

who states that he votes with the Prohibi- 

tion Party, in a letter addressed to the edi- 

tor of the Voice, uses this language with 

reference to Mr. Davenport: 

‘*Let me say also, in reference to the former 

president of the Pleasant Valley Wine Company, 

that I knew him wel! while pastor at Bath, and 

know him to be one of the purest-minded men [ 

ever knew in politics or anywhere else. He and 

his brother, Mr. John Davenport, are noble men. 

They are neither tipplers nor sympathizers with 

the liquor traffic.” 

Mr. Davenport is, moreover, the candi- 
date of the Republican Party; and if he is 

not elected, then Governor Hill, and not 
the Prohibition candidate for Governor, 

will be elected. The practical question is 
whether the Republican Party shall tri- 
umph in his election, or the Democratic 
Party in the election of Governor Hill. 

And, looking at this question simply from 
the standpoint of temperance, without any 
reference to the wide difference between 
the two candidates, we have no hesitation 
in expressing a strong preference for Mr. 
Davenport. We believe that his election 
will be better for the interests of the tem- 
perance cause in this state than that of 
Governor Hill, and hence advise the friends 
of this cause to vote forhim. They will, 
in our judgment, make a mistake if they 
indirectly help the Democratic Party by 
not voting for Mr. Davenport. One ground 
of hope among the Democrats is that a 
sufficient number of Republican votes may 
be drawn away from Mr. Davenport to en- 
able them to elect their candidate. The 
friends of temperance, who do not believe 
in Democracy, and know full well that it 
is the ‘‘rum party ” in this state, would do 
well to exercise their common sense on this 
subject, and act accordingly in casting their 
votes. 

—————— 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSO0- 
CIATION. 


WE agree with the gentlemen who recent- 
ly launched this new organization at Sara- 
toga as to the importance of the agitation 
they wish to promote. They are not the 
first in the field nor alone in it; but it is a 
good sign that they are in it and that they 
propose to do something. 

We have read theirconstitution and what 
is said about it inthe Christian Union. We 
published two weeks ago communication 
from Dr. Gladden on the same subject. The 
Association goes to work in a broad way. It 
means to gather up facts. It holds its hands 
free, and leaves its members free. It has 
no special idea to agitate for, nor to 
agitate by, and, so far as the purpose de- 
clared in the constitution goes, sets up 
business as a kind of statistical agency 
with many bureaus. 

It is refreshing to find a body of econo- 
mists who are willing to say that politicul 
economy is yet in the inductive stage, and 
that it has not attained the mature author- 
ity of a body of hard and fast principles to 
be preached with confidence and applied 
without hesitation. 

It is more than refreshing, it is inspiring, 
to find in the documents we have named a 
disposition to keep the ethical and humane 
relations of the matter in sight. Political 
economy is the ‘‘dismal science” Carlyle de- 
clared it to be only when man and human 
interests are left out of it. The comfort, 
welfare, and ethical character of human 
beings are elements of wealth. They might- 
ily affect the problem and are terms which 
are not to be omitted from the calculation. 

The unpopularity of the science proceeds 
largely from two quite neediess blunders 
in the handling of it. One gives the im- 
pression that itis wholly in the interest of 
the man or the corporate individual who 
owns the property and, therefore, an odious 
science of keeping an aristocracy in power. 
The other is the icy coldness of the discus- 
sion, which carries with it the impression 
of inhumanity. 

In the last analysis, both of these heads 
are one; we have reason to believe that 
they were very influential considerations in 
the formation of this new Association. The 





declaration on this point will do good. 





At the same time it will not answer to 
let the impression get abroad that political 
economy, as taught by the reigning Eng- 
lish school or by their American associates, 
takes a different view of this matter. Pro. 
fessor Sumner has given more offense on 
this point than any other writer in the 
country, but nothing could be further from 
his thoughts than to ignore human welfare 
and character as elements of value, or to 
build his. conclusions on a basis of in- 
humanity and selfishness. 

Be this as it may, it stands meanwhile to 
the credit of the new Association that 
ethics and humanity are to them essential 
elements of the subject. 

We observe, in looking over the three 
documents named above, some points 
which are not reassuring, but which indi- 
cate that a good deal of hard work will 
have to be done before the Association 
comes to know its own mind and settks 
down on a safe basis of work. 

Dr. Gladden announces a *‘ New Political 
Economy” as an accomplished thing, of- 
fered to the country in the new Associa- 
tion and worthy the name of ‘*Tae New 
Political Economy.” The constitution, how- 
ever, hasno word of any such thing. It says: 
‘We take no partisan attitude,” and “ we 
believe that political economy as a science 
is still in an early stage of its development.” 
This is sound and safe; but it gives the 
impression that Dr, Gladden’s ‘‘ New Pol- 
itical Economy" isso ‘‘ new” that it bas 
not yet been born. The whole constitution 
implies this to be the fact. The Associa- 
tion, then, takes the attitude of inquirers, 
organized to coliect facts and study them, 
and not to propagate a new science of 
economics, 

There is nothing new in the recognition 
of ethical values, nor of the humanities of 
the subject. There is nothing new in the 
method of studying the subject inductively. 
To come nearer to what we take for the 
consideration that moved at least a portion 
of the Association, there is nothing new in 
the various allusions to government and 
governmental action which we find rather 
blindly involved in the constitution, but 
quite freely mentioned by its two exposi- 
tors. 

There is nothing new in this squinting at 
governmental interferenve and influence. 
It is the old trick of the socialist. It hardly 
justifies the ambitious annouucement of a 
“New Political Economy,” but it is suffi- 
cient to create surprise that a body of 
American economists should have been 
caught in such company, and quite suffi- 
cient to make us look twice before we com- 
mit ourselves to the movement, 

The Association are probably right in 
believing that the disposition to appeal to 
tne Government has very much grown in 
this country. We hope, however, that they 
do not regard this disposition with favor 
or wish to promote it. American freedom 
rests on a basis of decentralization. The 
fundamental principle that the town shall 
do all that it can, and the least possible be 
committed to the Federal Power is older 
than Jefferson, older than the New England 
town meeting, older than the German 
mark, and is distinctly laid down by Aris- 
totle. 

From the day the American system went 
into operation these decentralizing princi- 
ples have been its characteristic feature. 
But this Association comes forward with a 
theory which, if it means anything, means 
socialism. The constitution published 
reads like an origina) piece of Germun uni- 
versity socialism, of the type tanght at 
Berlin by Wagner, very much lowered in 
tone by the debate over its adoption, and 
finally issued us a compromise affair, in 
which the cock of the socialistic field sub- 
mitted to the loss of his spurs, and agreed 
to go in with the others to pick up the facts 
of the case. 

That all this will be changed is probably 
as certain as that Prof. Francis A. Walker 
has consented to take the Association under 
his presidential direction. He is in no way 
committed to the socialistic aspect of the 
movement, though he is supposed to look 
with more favor than we do on some of the 
less objectionable projects of governmental 
interference. 

Pienty of sound and clear-headed men 
are already eorolled in the Association to 





take it out of the hands of German students 
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and their theorizing allies. A union of all 
elements might make the best field for de- 
bate; but we are assured that this is not a 
deb sting society. If it does not intend to 
discuss questions, and if it has no definite 
faith to promulgate, as the constitution 
asserts, we are at lors to know how it will 
go to work, and shall have to wait in 
silence to see how Professor Walker and 
his associates wake up the country with 
their new agitation. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Ir is not pleasant to see The Christian Ob- 
server, of Louisville, Ky., in an article of four 
long columns, charging the Northern Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions with unbroth- 
erly conduct in capturing Southern Presby- 
terian churches, It specifies a dozen cases of 
such alleged transfers of churches by the use 
of woney. We would suggest a few words in 
explanation and defense. It is known to all 
synodical missionaries, and indeed to nearly all 
ministers of the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
that, in case a new and promising field opens 
in any part of the land, help can be obtained 
frum the Board of Home Missions for the sup- 
port of the missionary, if the Presbytery within 
whose bounds it is, indorses the request for 
such aid. It is also as widely known that, in 
the same way, help can be secured for the 
building of a church from the Board of 
Church Erection. When the missionary visits 
a field, and is asked what help can be secured if 
achurch is organized, he very naturally tells 
them about what amount may be expicted. 
This he does without a thought of buying upa 
church of any other denomination ; and it is, as 
any candid person can see, a very different mat- 
ter. If there are a few stragyling churchmem- 
bers—Baptists or Methodists or even Southern 
Presbyterians—in the place, who feel the need of 
more preaching, and desire to join the enterprise, 
they are not excluded, We take a single case 
from the twelve—that of Altoona, Fla.—which 
we happen to know abou. Mr. Enloe, Southern 
Presbyterian, invites Mr. Sproull, Northern 
Presbyterian, to hold a protracted meeting with 
him, They jointly ayree to organize a church, 
and let the members decide which presbytery 
they will join, They decide for the Northern 
presbytery; hence, in Mr. Enloe’s eyes, Mr. 
Sproull is dishonest, We see no sense in the 
complaint, 





Ir is a poor time to decry prohibition when it 
is working 80 successfully in Maine and Canada 
and the West and South. Maine has given ita 
full trial, and is so well satisfied with it that 
it puts the principle in its constitution by the 
handsome majority of nearly 50,000; and as the 
years pass and the law gets firmer grip of the 
traffic in the cities and larger towns, this major- 
ity will grow. Every day proves prohibition, to 
be the great conservator of peace aud prosperi- 
ty. Similar testimony is coming already from 
Iowa. When the stave adopted prohibition, a 
year or two ago, some of the wiseacres predicted 
that business would decline and prosperity take 
wings. The saloon, they contended, helps busi- 
ness, and makes trade move, There would be 
vacant rhops and houses, silent mills and de- 
serted villages, as the result of driving out the en- 
terprising saloons. Hw is it in;the capital city? 
Let the Jowa Slate Register answer. 

“Let any man who scoffs at prohibition and its 

materia) good, go about Des Moines to-day, even 
this early, and jocate the former sites of suloons— 
sites then occupied by old shanties, and rented by 
saloon-keepers who employ no clerks and no help, 
and who robbed laboring men and their families 
daily of their earnings—and then compare the same 
properties, their value to the city and to society, 
with the large brick blocks erected on them in the 
last two seasons, or since the prohibitory law went 
into effect, and inspect the business now being 
carried on on the same sites, the character of the 
business, the amount of capital invested to carry it 
on, adding so largely to the taxable wealth of the 
city, and the value of better-paid employment, and 
then let him answer the question himself, which is 
best for the city, these brick blocks and the new 
stores, and the large employment given by the new 
stores, or the old, rotten shanties and the saloons 
in them that used to be?” 
This material improvement is the least of the 
benefits Des Moines 18 receiving from the clos- 
ing up of the saloons, More than half of tho 
temptations to crime and immorality have been 
removed with the rum-shop, and nobody can 
tell how much domestic happiness has been in- 
creased in bundreds of families. Prolnbition 
is coming, and it is coming to stay. Les dis- 
tillers, brewers, and dealers take notive, and be- 
take themselves to bunorable employmeats. 





Tux election, last week, in Ohio, changed the 
twelve thousand plurality, given two years ago 
for Governor Hoadly and against Judge Foraker, 
into some twenty thousand plurality for the lat- 
ter and against the former. Two years ago, the 
Democrats elected a majority of members in 
both houses of the legisiature; and this, with 
the election of Governor Hoadly, placed the 





whole machinery of the state government com- 
pletely in their hands, The election just held 
has changed this, and given the Republicans a 
majority in both houses, thus restoring the state 
government to Republican control, and securing 
the election of a Republican United States Sena- 
tor to succeed Senator Sherman, who will un- 
doubtedly be re-elected. The contest was a se- 
verely fought one on both sides; and, a8 we an- 
ticipated would be the fact, victory Las perched 
on the R. publican banner. This victory means 
that the people of Ohio, having tried the Demo- 
cratic Party for two years, as represented by a 
Democratic Governor and a Democratic legisla- 
ture, concluded to turn this party out of power 
and place the power in Republican hands, They 
have made three or four such experiments with- 
in the last thirty years, and in every instance 
have speedily corrected their own mistake. ‘The 
record of the party for the last two years shows 
that it is substantially the same old party, and 
that the best way of dealing with it is to keep it 
in the minority. The Prohibition ticket this 
year did not help the party as much as was ex- 
pected, and perhaps not at all, since a very con- 
siderable number of Democrats who bad become 
disgusted with their own party, and would not 
vote for Judge Foraker, gave their votes to the 
Prohibition candidate for Governor, and thus 
indirectly voted against Governor Hoadly. We 
hope that Kepublicans, now that they have been 
again entrusted with power, will know how to 
use that power in the interests of good govern- 
ment. This is the surest way to perpetuate 
their power. 

Governonk Hitt and Mr. Davenport were 
alike asked a series of questions as to what they 
would do in the event of being elected, »mong 
which the following is one: ** Will you sign a 
bill so amending the health laws that the pres- 
ent pernicious system of manufacturing cigars 
in tenement houses may be eradicated?” Gov- 
ernor Hill responded affirmatively to this and 
all the other questions, Mr. Davenport, on the 
other hand, declined to give any such specific 
answers; and, while saying that he would favor 
**all just and practicable legislation looking to 
the bettering of the workers,’’ he declared that 
he did not think it “expedient to promise before- 
hand the executive sanction of particular laws 
to which all interested parties have the right to 
claim an impartial hearing in the executive 
chamber.” It is not difficult, from these an- 
swers, to see which is the short-sighted dema- 
gogue, and which is the careful and discreet 
statesman, It so happens, moreover, that the 
Court of Appeals of this state has decided that 
the legislature has no power to prohibit the 
manufacture of cigars in tenement houses under 
the guise of enacting health laws, since such 
prohibition would be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with individual and personal rights 
protected by the constitution of the state. The 
Governor has, therefore, pledged bimself to sign 
a bill which, if enacted intoa law, the Court 
of Appeals has disiinctly declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. Now that he has managed to get 
himeelf nominated, he seems to be earnestly 
working to get votes. The people of this state 
propose to relieve him from the necessity of ful- 
filling any of his demagugic pledges. 





Ge NERAL Firz Joun Porter has published an 
article, in a recent number of the North Ameri- 
oan Review, in which he considers the proper 
method of dealing with mobs. His plan is not 
to tamper with a mob in the ineipiency of its 
action, or to spend much time in reading riot 
acts to it, or in giving it sound advice, or to 
make attempts at conciliatiun by compromises, 
The moment it shows its head, it should be at 
once saet with an irresistible force in the form 
of the ordinary police, and, if necessary, in the 
form of the military power. That is the time 
to crush it with the least peril to human life; 
and, in order that this force may be seasonably 
used, the civil authorities must have their eyes 
open to the earliest indications of a mob, and 
promptly take the steps that will put them in 
the state of readiness to meet it with the irre- 
sistible force that is the true and only remedy, 
Such is the substance of General Porter's paper 
on this subject. He is entirely right as to the 
mode of dealing with mobs. These unlawful 
disturbances of the public peace are increasing 
in this country, especially in tke larger cities 
where the materials for mobs are always most 
abundant; and we can hardly think of one that 
has occurred, which would not have been pre- 
vented if the proper remedy had been promptly 
applied. The question to be settled is not 
whether rioters have any just cause of griev- 
ance, but wheiher the laws shall be executed and 
society preserved against lawless disturbance, 
The latter is the one supreme question of the 
moment ; and it is the duty of the civil author- 
ities to settle it on the spot, without hesitation 
or delay, even if fifty rioters have to be shot 
dead in doing so. To wait until a mob gets un- 
der full headway, and the passions of men be- 
come intensely heated by their own action, is 
always a great mistake, Let the law be executed, 
promptly, severely, and with all the power neces- 
sary to secure its immediate execution. Let it 





be understood that this will be the invariable 
course of the civil authorities,and mobs will very 
speedily disappear from this country. Any 
other course is a virtual encouragement totheir 
repetition, 





Tae Rev. R. H. Howard, of Millbury, Mass., 
writes us: 


Some twenty-five yeara ago the following poem 
had a wide, though anonymous, circulation. It was 
very greatly admired, and did duty in many a ger- 
mon of comfort and consolation, especially in such 
as were suggested by the death of little children. 
Nothing could well be more tender, graceful, 
sweetly musical, deftly poetic. I have only lately 
learned that these lines were “ H. H.’s” earliest 
poetical venture. [question whether she ever wrote 
anything better, or any bady else, indeed, for that 
matter. They seem to be simply perfect, in their 
way. They were evidently written out of her own 
inmost life. How little I realized while, more than 
once, copying these lines, in other days, with my 
own hand, that for them I was indebted to the sweet 
singer who has so lately fallen asleep. It would 
have been such a pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to her, The poem, which to-day not less 
than when originally written, so felicitously inter- 
prets tue burden of thousands of stricken hearts, is 
felicitously entitled, 

“ LIFTED OVER. 


“ As tender mothers, guiding Laby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did our Father watch the precious boy 
Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my Carling on. 
He saw the sweet limba faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would 
fail; 
So reached from Heaven, and, lifting the dear 
child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, he put him down 
Beyond a)i hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait forme! Shall I noi, then, be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake? 





In his notes in Tne Sunday-School Times on 
the lesson for October 25.h, Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson draws out of the story of the contribu- 
tion box which Jehoash put beside the altar, to 
collect money for the repair of the temple, a 
moral as to the importance of paying off church 
debts. Heevidently has not furgotten the gener- 
osity with which a terrible burden was lifted 
from his own church. He recalls, first, two 
other churches that had been relieved of smaller 
debt, and then he continues : 


“I know acity church—I guess I do—that was a- 
dying under the millstone of two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Somebody took two 
tin chests, bored # hole in the top of both. One year 
they had a hundred and eighteen thousand dollars 
inthem. That helped, but it was only part. The 
other buruen kept growing. Then the people 
brought out the battered tin boxes once more, twenty 
months after, Neighbors laughed at them; some 
timid counselors said that it would split the congre- 
gation, One Sunday morning there came in eighty- 
seven thousand six hundred dollars at a rush; and, 
two Sundays after that, one more shake of those 
two blessed boxes, and twenty-four thousand dollars 
in addition feli through the slit. Nobody knows :he 
supreme glory of a contribution-box put beside the 
altar! If you had heard the doxology sung at the 
end of the service that last day, when the people 
were free, you would have said that it was like the 
sound of the silver trumpets when Israel sang 
jubilee.” ; 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
last week, began its annual session at the city 
of Washington, with more than a thousand 
cases on its calendar ; and when it shall adjourn 
next May its docket will show about the same 
fact. lt will take the best part of three years 
for the court to dispose of the cases already 
upon its calendar. These cases must have the 
precedence of those yet to be placed there ; and 
this practically means that the court is some 
three years behind its business, not in conse- 
quence of any negligence or lack of industry on 
the part of the members thereof, but because 
the court has more judicial business than, under 
the present state of the law, it can seasonably 
discharge. So long a delay in having causes 
determined, 18 to suitors always an inconve- 
nience, and very often a great practical injus- 
tice. The remedy for this inconvenience and 
injustice is wholly with Congress; and yet that 
body, though cognizant of the evil, has for 
years omitted to supply any remedy. Ex-Sena- 
atur Davis prepared an admirable bill for this 
purpose, which was passed by the Senate; but 
the House of Representatives refused to take 
any action on the subject. The work‘ng power 
of the court must be increased, or the amount 
of business must be decreased. The Davis bil; 
proposed to leave the court as it is, and reduce 
the amount of its business, by establishing 
another court in each judicial circuit, to be 
called the **Court of Appeals,” that should 
finally determine many of the causes that now 
go tothe Supreme Court. Tne public interest 
imperatively demands that Congress should 
give its early attention to the subject. 


Tue Louisville Courier-Journal, in quoting 
the article on the last Presidential election by 
‘*A Republican,” in Toe INDEPENDENT of Oct. 
8th, makes some deductions not in accord with 





the figures. It says that “the gains of the 
Republicans were nearly all made in the South- 
ern States,” when the figures which it accepts 
and uses show that the Republican gains were 
as follows: 





In the Northern States.........ccccccrcccesses 204,388 
lie «ee Sete ccessoedes 146,848 
Gain in favor of Northern States.......... 57,545 


It is a fact that the Republicans made large 
gains in many of the Southern States; but it is 
also true that, in some of those states, the vote 
was exceedingly small in comparison with the 
number of voters returned by the census of 1880, 
We do not wish our Republican friends to make 
the mistake of ignoring other causes for their 


‘defeat ; but, with them, we hope to see the day 


when there will be free discussion, a fair ballot, 
and an honest count im all parts of our country. 
Nor is there any such feeling of hostility to any 
section of our country in this wish, as Senator 
George, of Mississippi, recently declared to ex- 
ist ; but we believe that it is for the future wel- 
fare of his state, as well as others, that there 
should be a full and free discussion, and a fair 
vote on all questions pertaining to the interests 
of our country ; and there is no inequality or in- 
justice in insisting on the right of Republicans 
freely to discuss these questions in public in 
those states. It isa privilege which he and all 
others have to present their views freely in any 
part of the North. 





A TREE is known by its fruit, and the follow- 
ing dispatch from Pittsburgh, Pa., will show 
what kind of fruit that state is now specially 
favored with: 

“Thomas Bingham, of McKeesport, Pa., came 

home intoxicated last night, and because his wife - 
refused to give him money for more liquor, knocked 
their six months’ old baby out of her arms, and then 
beat the woman unti] she fell unconscious on the 
floor. He then sprang upon her body, and jumped 
up and down on her chest until life was almost ex- 
tinct. Hearing people coming he fled, and has not 
yet been arrested. Mrs. Bingham 1s still living, but 
no hopes are entertained for her recovery. ‘The 
baby is also in a dangerous condition from its 
father’s rough handling.” 
We regret to say, in this connection, that the 
markets, in all directions, seem to be over- 
stocked this season, with the same kind of fruit. 
Wise people, knowing all the facts in the case, 
predict disaster and troubles, more to be feared 
than cholera, small-pox, or the plague, and all 
the license doctors, high and low, are expecting 
high times, and hence, are greatly alarmed. 
* And well they should be.” 


Tue Court of Appeals of this state has just 
decided the McDonald contempt case, The 
legal position taken by the court is the following : 
1. That when either house of the legislature or- 
ders an investigation of any matter intended to 
obtain information, to be used as basis of leg- 
islation, and directs witnesses to be summoned 
to testify in regard to such matters, such wit- 
nesser, being duly summoned, may, if refusing 
to appear or to answer questions put to them, 
be panished for contempt by the house ordering 
the investigation. 2. That, if the investigation 
ordered be for other purposes than legislative 
action, then neither house of the legislature bas 
any power to compel witnesses to testify or pun- 
ish for contempt in case they refuse, since such 
power in the case supposed would involve an un- 
warrantable and inquisitorial examination into 
the private affairs of the citizen, without any 
public necessity therefor in the wants of legis- 
lation. 3. That, whether an investigation or- 
dered belongs to one or the other of these classes 
is to be determined, in the first instance, by the 
house ordering it. 4. That any witness who feels 
aggrieved by such determiuation, and has been 
imprisoned under it for his refusal to testify, 
has the right to sue out a writ of habeas corpus 
from a competent court, and that such court, 
after hearing the whole case, has the power to 
judge and determine whether the imprisonment 
is lawful or not, and discharge the prisoner or 
remand him to custody, according to the facts 
as they shall appear. This settles, for this state 
at least, a much disputed question. It recog- 
nizes alike the rights of the legislature and of 
the people represented thereby, and those of the 
individual cuizen. It seems to us a just and 
reasonable solution of the legal problem in- 
vo.ved. 





...-The Hon, Neal Dow says that tho State of 
Maine has to pay $12,000,000 as her share of the 
**National Drink Bill, while half a million will 
cover the cost of all the liquors smuggled into 
the state and sold in violation of the law. We 
call it a million.” Nobody in Maine disputes 
this ; therefore, Mr. Dow continues: 

“ We save at least twelve millions annually as the 
result of probibition, and indirectly as much more, 
resulting in making Maine one of the most prosper- 
ous states in the Union, while in the old rum time it 
was the poorest, our people spending in strong drink 
the value of our property ef every kind, in every 
period of less than twenty years, as the people of 
the Union are now doing in every period of less than 





thirty-five years. The Maine law is no ‘failure,’ 
but a great success,” . 
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..Cardinal Manning recently made a strong 
plea for local option in England. Here is one 
of his points : 

“An Englishman’s house is his castle. A cluster 
of houses is the most sacred thing on earth. A 
cluster of houses makes up a hamlet, and there 
ought to be no power to put down a public house in 
the midst of those homes contrary to the will of 
those who live in them. It is mere self-defense, 
which springs from the liberties of Englishmen. 
And these liberties give the head of every family 
the right to defend his home from the invasion of 
any moral pestilence as well as any physical force.” 
There is no overturning this argument. It has 
the force of right and justice init; and these 
are the mightiest agencies in the world. 


..We thank The! Pacific for the information 
that the fact that there exists, in the immediate 
vicinity of San Francisco, two theological semi- 
naries, which ought to be united, is not the fault 
of the older one. It says: 

“ After the other seminary was established, the 
Pacific Seminary sought, in every kindly way, and 
more than once, for co-operation; and its over 
tures were declined by these most potent in the 
management of that other seminary.” 

..* The denomination which T'HE INDEPENDENT 
represents.’ —Christian Register. 

Indeed? What is it? 


.. Bishop William Taylor writes from Cen- 
tral Africa that missionaries with big families 
are no encumbrance to his mission, He says: 

“Wm. H. Meac, for example, has a wife and six 

children. I wish I had forty such families at com- 
mand for Africa.” 
He adds thut only one or two of the eight can 
as yet, ‘‘do efficient service as teachers,” but 
they can “dig.” For this purpose 2,300 acres 
of good land have been staked off, and there 
will be plenty of work for all hands. This is 
the Pauline principle. It is also the German. 
Dig and teach, hoe and preach. 


..The Christian Register asserts that the 
Presbyterian Confession stated the doctrine of 
the damnation of the heathen, and “ s(ates it 
to-day, and that every Presbyterian minister in 
tne United States and Great Britain is obliged to 
subscribe to-day tu such a belief.” Will our es- 
teemed contemporary kindly quote the rubric 
requiring subscription to that doctrine? Possi- 
bly it will recall an article about it in the De- 
ciaratory Statement of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 


.. When we come down to the bottom in- 
stincts of man, which lie below the surface, 
there is nothing so dear to us as our religious 
faith, and nothing which so inspires us as our 
religious duties. What political, what com- 
mercial, what educational object could, or ever 
did, gather such crowds for three days as filled 
the largest halls and churches of Bosioao last 
week? That is a mighty testimony to the hold 
which Christ’s Gospel has on our Christian land, 

...Harper’s Weekly, in commending the 
high heense bill prepared by Dr. Crosby and 
others for this state, says: 

““When experience shows that absolute pr hibi- 
tory laws not only do not prevent intemperance, 
bat breed evasion and contempt of the authority of 
law, itis no answer to say that dram-selling is a 
crime.” 

Are the laws against murder absolutely preven- 
tive? Is there no crime, despite the laws agaiust 
it? 

.-The article by Archdeacon Farrar, which 
we publish this week, is one of those which he 
has sent us in anticipation of its delivery at the 
Church Congress in New Haven this week. We 
hupe to publish a second from him next week. We 
beg his pardon for one or two evident errors in 
prioting Latin and Greek, such as we usually 
succeed in avoiding. His article ia conceived in a 
fine spirit, and we call attention to his definition 
of faith. 


..[t is a significant fact that the Young 
Men’s Brooklyn Democratic Club, at their recent 
meeting, concluded to say nothing about the 
Hill-Tammrany ticket in this state. The reason 
is that the members of the club could not agree 
to an indorsement of Governor Hill, which 
means that some of them, though Democrats, 
will not vote for him. We fancy that there are 
not a few Democrats who will take the same 
course on election day. 


.-The police are making an earnest effort to 
close the saloons of this city on Sunday. For 
Several Sundays the average of arrests for viola- 
tion of the Jaw has b.en from forty to sixty. So 
far so good. But the moment the public eye is 
off tbe police the saloons will open again. The 
Commissioners and Superintendent are trying 
to do their duty; but they need the moral sup- 
port of public opinion, and the list of suborda- 
nates unquestionably needs a thorough revision. 


...-And now comes the IJndez, a Liberal 
organ, and iutimates that the National Liberal 
League 1s raising money under false pretenses. 
It is leading a crusade against Christianity, 
while it is asking Christians and others for 
money simply for the cause of state seculariza- 
tion. It has just voted to call itself the Ameri- 
can Secular Union ; but it has not voted to cease 
its efforts to dechristianize and demoralize. 





«..-The venerable Bishop of Winchester, as 
president of the English Church Congress, said, 
in reply to the addresses of a Nonconformist 
deputation, that the good wishes and congratu- 
lations of the visiting brethren were very grate- 
ful, and still more so were their promised 
prayers. He hoped that, in addressing each 
other, the use of the terms, “ your Church” and 
‘four Church,” might be avoided. That was a 
happy thought. It is the Church of Christ, and 
‘*we be brethren.” The spirit of Christ is com- 
ing more and more into church fellowship. 


.. Several newspapers have published a 
Sac simile of a certificate of stock shares of the 
Elmira Gazette, which taken in connection with 
the indorsements thereon and the affidavit of 
Samuel C. Taber, settles the question of Gover- 
nor Hill’s former connection with Tweed, and 
ought to lead every honest man to vote against 
him. No one who is stained with the Tweed 
rascality is fit to be the Governor of this state. 


.. President White, in his farewell address to 
the students of Cornell University, among other 
excellent things, said to them: ‘*Do not try to 
be smart, but do everything that comes to your 
Jot in a faithful and satisfactory manner.” It 
is hardly possible to embody in an equal number 
of words more practical wisdom in respect to 
the affairs of this life. 


.-The Staals-Zeitung, of this city, says: 
“There is no lack of indications that the Ger- 
maus of New York have as unpleasant a surprise 
in store for the Democratic Party as was pre- 
pared for it by the Germans of Ohio. After the 
8d of November the inevitable defeat of Mr. 
Hill will also be ascribed, at least in part, to 
German opposition,” 


.-The President, having appointed William 
A. Vincent, of Illinois, as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico, and having dis- 
covered facts showing that the appointment 
ought not to have been made, has promptly sus- 
pended the same. The best way is not to make 
any mistake, and the next best thing is to cor- 
rect it if made, 


. Objection is made in some of our Catholic 
exchanges to the appointment of the Hon. J. 
L. M. Curry as Minister to Spain, because Spain 
is a Catholic country, and Dr. Curry is a Baptist 
minister, and, presumably, opposedto Cathol- 
icism. Butitis not Spain that is to be repre- 
sented by Dr, Curry at Madrid. 


. lt is very fitting that so excellent a friend 
of temperance as Archdeacon Farrar should 
be given a reception by the National ‘Temperance 
and Church Temperance societies, Chickering 
Hall, in this city, will not have many empty 
seats on that evening, Uctober 29th. Admission 
is only by ticket, we believe. 


-.--The apparently irreconcilable division 
among the Democrats in this city furnishes a 
capital opportunity for Republicans to nominate 
a lucal ticket which they will be able to elect, 
We hope that they will have the good sense to 
improve the opportunity by the character of the 
candidat 8 nominated. 


. Itis reported that the President has de- 
cided to go to Buffulo and vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket in this state. He has a perfect 
right to do both, and if he shall do so, nobody 
has any right to find fault with him. His rights 
as a citizen are notforfeited by being President. 


..We trust that The Christian Register will 
read, ponder, and inwardly digest the reply 
made to itin this week’s INDEPENDENT by Pro- 
fessor Hodge. We, too, have had our suspicion 
that the word Calvinism is too often used by 
our ** Liberal” friends as a ‘* swear-word.” 


. The respite of Riel probably means that 
his sentence will ultimately be mitigated, if not 
canceled altogether. The rigid execution of 
the sentence would, in the circumstances exist- 
ing in Canada, be of exceedingly doubtful ex- 
pediency, 


.. The Freethinkers claim to have the “one 
man in America who could fill the national ex- 
ecutive chair full, and strain the back and 
sides a little getting in.” No doubt; but then 
the presidential chair was not made fora Fal- 
staff. 


..Non-partisan effort for local option is the 
cry from all quarters of the country. It is true 
prohibition, and-it 1s practicable. The Lutheran 
Observer, and many of vur exchanges, urge it 
strongly. We know of no valid objections to it. 


..Brewers and distillers, in opposing local 
option,are placing themselves in opposition to the 
** supreme law of the land”’—the will of the peo- 
ple. They are not willing that the question of 
quéstions should be decided by the people. 


. .-The arrangements for the Boston meeting 
of the American Buard were admirable, The 
number of visitors entertained was unprece- 
dented, but the hospitality was not exhausted. 


..We need to tell the 8S. W. Presbyterian 
again that the critical text which Dr. Schaff was 
talking about is not a text foliowing the Massora, 
but one based on a much larger critical basis. 





WHAT IT COST. 


Tu: cost of. Tar Tue INDEPENDENT to a 
subscriber who pays $8 per year is only 
about six centsa week. To one who pays 
$5 for two years’ subscription, it is only five 
cents a week. Tue INDEPENDENT is cel- 
ebrated the world over for the very able 
contributors who write for its columns. 
The cost of its contributed articles, for 
which we draw checks every Saturday, is 
from $225 to $800a week. This is entirely 
exclusive of editorial writing. We do not 
believe that a person can receive somuch of 
the very best of prose, of poetry, of science, 
of art, of literature. of music, of finance, 
ofinsurance, of agriculture, through any 
other source or at such infinitesimal cost. 
Few, if any, of the present subscribers of 
Tue LyDEPENDENT can afford to allow their 
subscriptions to cease; and we are glad to 
say that very few do. We are under re- 
newed obligations to very many of our old 
subscribers for their kindness in sending us 
new subscribers with their own renewals. 
The following are our very liberal 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One month....... $ .80/One year....... «8 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years........ 5.00 
Four months,... 1.00)/Three years..... 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months... 2.25|Five years....... 10.00 
Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Tiaose of our readers wh» may wish to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines at 
less than publishers’ prices can have Tur 
INDEPENDENT Clud List sent them by ad- 
dressing us a postal card request. 


READING NOTICES. 
SoorHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves _— 


MADAME. “PORTER'S | COUGH BALSAM 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 


WROUGHT-IRON HANGERS AND STAY 
ROLLERS 
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WE notice that the Norwich Line to Boston, “ che 
popuiar inside route,” has reduced its fares mate- 
rially, making the Boston rates $3, Worsester, $2.50, 
Fitchburg, $3.80, Portland, $6, etc. Blegant boata, 
polite attention, and low tares are the watchwords of 
the Norwich Line. 


WE WOULD ADVISE OUR READERS 


to drop a ostal James B, Merwi: 
Amerwan mala? Baivcation, No. ll Norte fh 
Street, St. Lo co ond receive a copy of tue Jour: 
nal, also —— ‘el ing ae tplendid premium 
given free to every subseriber.— Adv, 


THE STEVENS. 


AMONG our agricalt tural advertisements in this 
week's paper, will be found one which commends it- 
selt tos large pro) prtion of our readers, We reter 
the Stevens’ Portabl 
ing. The stones are the ee 
Every cormees sae eceps horse or 
cow, will find these Portable Mille ‘almont invaiuable, 
The expense ‘i: smnali, and treight to say ay d the 
United States merely nomipe'; Ww. 
Stevens & Son, Auburn, N. Y., for ) ae price 
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LIEBIG Co's. COCA BEEF Tt TONIC 


has received Highest Modsie e Pris neipal Expositios 8. 
Indoreed and prescribed ones Facul ty 
here and abroad as the miandard ‘tone. em 

the nutritive e} the r 
bone, and brain of AA At selected, healthy bul- 
locks, combined with oe Uerertal tonic virtues of 
Coca, Or Sacred Life plan cas, and @ choice quai- 
ity o1 Sherry Wine. In st in dys} epsiaes, bilious- 
ness, kedney atTections, female weaknesses, hervous- 
L¢B8,— aA 








REORGANIZATION O OF AN OLD FIRM. 
THE well-known wholesale and retail clo « firm 
of Carhart, Whittord & Uo. was reorgan yester- 
day under the name ot Hac z 


one in ite line in the coun past 
eighteen years the firm has occupied th ulld 
ing on nD ast corner of Canal Street apd 


Baldwin the Clothier’s, aud subseq as Oul- 
hart, the Ciotbier's: buc will heuocworth “bear the 
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LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC. 
LYSANDER DICKEIM AN has prepared three 
piece es 














new lectures on Reve, 


optieon. Her ste Mi Teip. on the Ni e Nite ie. 
Moses,” “The Wor' man in A Keypt 
“ The Religion of oe ‘Anctont Eg. piians.” daresn, 


Eliot Square, Boston Highlands, 





THE VENERABLE 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER, 
WILL DELIVER THE FOLLOWING COURE OF LECTURES AT 


CHICKERING HALL, 


AT BIGHT O'OLOOK 
Monpay Evenine, Ocroper 261TH, 


on 
“DANTE, ™ 
Wepnespay Eneyina, Ocroner 28TH, 


ON 
** Robert Browning’s Poems,” 
Famway Evenrne, Ocroper 30TH, 


on 
“The Talmud and its Authors.” 


Tickets for Each Lecture, One Dollar, 
Course Tickets, with Reserve Seat, Three Dollars 


Now on Sale at 
Chickering Hall anv Schuberth’s, 


23 UNION SQUARE, 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 
THE SMITH & SHAW 
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POCKET Lap httf 
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PHYSICIANS’ USE. 
Prices within the reach of every one who prizes 
health above wealth. 


AT i (+17 + aeaannananaa Heit 
These colle ay are ons ly sci iit, and ‘he Battery 
a oe + Tall eo Rereeetine —— 
THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO.,, 


168 West 34th Street, New York, 
Mention Tue INDEPENDENT, 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


Wood Mantels, 


Open Fireplaces, 
Grates and Fenders. 
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25 YEARS. 
a urnace-builder gives right to claim experience 


and succes 


JAMES SPEAR, 


1014 and 1016 Market Street, Philadel 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Avpaess, THE INDEPENDENT, 





New Yorx, P. 0. Bex 2787. 
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On Thursday evening reports were re- 
ceived on the historic paper read, and the 
following address was deliverea in Tremont 
Temple by President Hopkins: 


‘It is with great embarrassment, after the re- 
mark made by my brother who has just sat 
down, and after the reception given me by this 
audience, that I speak at all, 

“In addressing you, fathers and brethren, on 
this seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Board, I desire, first of all, to give thanks to 
God that Iam permitted to be with you, Iam 
older than the American Board, older by eight 
years. In office I am the oldest corporate mem- 
ber of the Board. The Board abides in strength ; 
but of those who constituted it when I was 
elected, in 1838, officers and members, not one 
remains. Well, then, may I give bumble and 
adoring thanks that I am permitted to be with 
you. I wish, also, to thank the Board for the 
great honor they have done me in electing me 
to my present office for these eight and twenty 
successive years, and for their kindness and 
forbearance in accepting the imperfect and in- 
adequate service that I have been able to 
render. Being thus old, having entered upon 
life at the beginning of the second year of 
this marvelous century, I have seen all i 
wonders pass before me. I remember when my 
lesson in geography in the common school told 
me there were less than six million inhabitants 
in these United States. I remember the warsof 
the first Napoleon, and can feel yet the 
throb of excitement caused by the tardy news 
of his great battles. I remember the war of 
1812, and the embargo and the victory of New 
Orleans. I remember the first steamboat and 
railroad and power press, the first photograph 
and spectroscope, the first telegraph and tele- 
phone, and heard the first whisper—and it was 
but a whisper—of the first Atlantic cable, I re- 
member the first spinning jenny, the first mow- 
ing machine and sewing machine and reaper, 
All these I have seen so extended and applied as 
to increase the capabilities of the race many 
fold, and to make of the world that then was 
quite another world, In common with most of 
you, I have witnessed the greatest Civil War ever 
known, have seen the dark cloud of slavery pass 
off, and a bow of hope brighter than before span 
our political heavens. All this have seen ; and, 
to crown it all, I have seep the missionary epirit 
coming as the breath of God upon his people, 
and Christians girding themselves as never be- 
fore for the conquest of the whole world to 
Christ. 

“The formation of the American Board in 
1810 I do not remember, but do remember the 
difficulty there was in finding a place for its 
first missionaries. I remember well the sailing 
of the first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, 
and the exultation there was when the news 
came that the natives had already cast their 
idols to the moles and to the bats. From that 
time I have been in sympathy with the move- 
ments of the Board, have known something of 
its explorations and methods, and have seen the 
whole heathen world, originally closed, opened 
to the entrance of the Gospel. During this 
period I have known of the debts of the Board, 
its discouragements, its crises, its deliverances, 
ita triumphs. I have seen the Old School Preaby- 
terian brethren part from it; then our Dutch 
brethren, then our New School Presbyterian 
brethren taking with them altogether churches 
much more numerous and wealthy than our own ; 
and yet I have seen the old Board hold on its way, 
with no essentia! diminution of contributions 
or of efficiency, till now, in its seventy-fifth year, 
and out of debt, it has expended more than 
twenty millions of dollars in seeking to spread 
the Gospel, and its missions belt the globe. 

* It is nothing to boast of that this vast sum 
has been expended without loss, and, up to the 
present time, with no suspicion of dishunesty. 
Bat, in times like these, it may be well to empha- 
size the fact, and to ask infidelity, and agnosti- 
cism, and all kindred sms, when they propose 
to show an equal sum, freely given, and in- 
trusted to infidels without security, to be spent 
for benevoleat, or, if they prefer the term, for 
altruistic purposes, 

“The results I have mentioned indicate the 
blessing of God on our past labora, and 80 von- 
tain alight to guide us in the tuture, Those 
resalte have come from individual efforts, 
prompted by loyalty to Christ and sympathy 

with him. The original missionary movemeut 
in modern times, whether in England or this 
country, was not from ecclesiasticism, or de- 
nominations, or organizations. It was from in- 
dividuals connected with organizations of the 
slightest kind, and caring little for them. Carey 
and Mills wished to go to the heathen. 
simply to preach Cbhrist’s Gospel. For 
this they needed somebody to stand above, 
as Andrew Fuller said, and hold the rope while 
they went down into the pit. That is what 
boards and organizations are goodfor. That is 
what this Board wishes to do. It wishes to aid 
men in going, whv will do, not denominational 
work for the sake of a depomination, but Chris- 
tian work for the sake of Obrist. It regards the 
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missionary work as lowered and vitiated just in 
proportion ag a denominational spirit enters 
into it. It wishes it understood that this broad 
missionary spirit enters as an essential element 
into Christianity, and desires that the members 
of our churches should be so trained as to feel 
that a direct responsibility to Christ is laid upon 
them for the spread of his Gospel. So only can 
missionaries of the right kind be steadily sup- 
plied ; so only can the churches be brought upto 
the proper standard of prayer and of giving. 
If it be true, as I have seen it stated in statistics 
gathered by one of another denomination, that 
the constituents of the American Board give 
more largely in proportion to their number than 
those of any other board, I suppose it must be 
because this principle of responsibility directly 
to Christ is more fully recognized by them. 

** But, be this as it may,what we need, what al] 
Christians need,is a paramount loyalty toCorist, 
and a sense of direct responsibility to him, like 
that of a soldier to his commander, Let us have 
this, and we shall soon have the unity for which 
Carist prayed. I see no other way. Let all 
Christians have thie, and they would be united 
to each other through their union with Christ 
aad their interest in a common work, They 
could not help ir. Their narrowness and bigotry 
and jealousy and distinctive names would fall off 
ofthemselves, They would become simply Jhris- 
tians, as were the disciples at Antioch, and would 
move on with an unbroken front tothe conquest 
of the world. 

* Looking, then, at our churches in their rela- 
tion to tho missionary work, what we wish for 
those at home is a paramount loyalty to Christ, 
and a sense of direct, personal responsibili'y to 
“him for the spread of his Gospel, We wish, also, 
the simplest, most economical and efficient possi- 
ble organization for reaching the unevangelized 
world, For the churches abroad, gathered by 
missionary labor, we wish the earliest possible 
period of self-guidance and self-support. This 
is the result of our labors, that we wish to see 
self-guiding and self-supporting churches. For 
self-guidance we prepare them by instruction, 
and by giving them the Scriptures. Self-sup- 
port in its principle we insist on. This we do 
for the sake of the mission churches themselves 
as well as our own. For this our Saviour him- 
self provided, Did it never occur to you that in 
this was the reavon of his command to those 
whom he sent forth to take no purse or scrip? 
It was to preclude the possibility that any pe- 
cuniary motive should be oftered in connection 
with the reception of his religion. In carrying 
out this principle of self-support opinions have 
differed, and perhaps will. Suffice it to say that 
the Board is fully aware of its importance, and 
that the churches connected with it are not be- 
hind any others in this regard. If they are 
not in advance of them, they ought to be, 

‘Planting thus self supporting churches, we 
gain allies and belpers as we move op. What, 
then, prevents our moving on at once, and with 
ever-increasing momentum to take possession of 
the world? The obstacles appear to be many. 
They are but‘one. That one is the reluctance of 
men to serve a holy Gud by being holy. ‘Ye 
cannot,’ said Joshua to the Israelites, ‘serve the 
Lord ; for he is a holy God.’ A holy God can be 
served only by being holy. Now Christianity is 
holiness, providing a method for sinners to be- 
come holy, and entreating them to accept that 
method, But to this the reluctance is so great 
that men either deny its necessity, or substitute 
for it something which they call religion. Re- 
ligion! Yes, something called religion, and sub 
stituted for holiness, has been and is among the 
greatest obstacles to the spread of Christianity, 
So it was in its beginning. The Pharisees were 
religious. Specially so. But they crucified Christ 
when he was on earth, and have been doing so 
ever since. Instead of seeking to be what 
they ought to be inwardly, the Pharisees 
of all time have sought to appear well outwardly, 
and so have substituted formalism for holiness. 
Asceticism, heathen and Christian, is religious, 
There is nothing the asce:i> will not undergo ; 
but he substitutes gratuitous suffering for re 
peutance and the love of God and of man. The 
merely emotional are religious. They groan and 
shout in their meetings, and steal chickens on 
the way home. The mercly orthodox are reli- 
gious. Their belief is right, and they will stand 
by it at all hazards, but they drive sharp bar- 
gains and rent buildings to be used for immoral 
and infamous purposes. Tae brigand is rehg- 
ious. He will not eat meat Friday, but he will 

rob you and hold you for aransom. And so it 
is the world over, in heathen lands and in Cpris. 
tian lands. Men will do anything or be anythtng 
rather than accept Christ wholly as the ground 
of their hope, and serve a holy God by being holy. 

“Here, then, is the one obstacle to be overcome. 
If that is not done, no missionary work is done, 
If individuals are not brought to serve a holy God 
by being holy, and so fitted for an eternal life of 
holiness and joy and higher service, no proper 
and distinctive missionary work is done. For 
the doing of this work in heathen and Mobam- 
medan lands we place no reliance, aa some do, on 
arts, or science, or inventions, or literary cul- 
ture, These we would give them incidentally’ 
together with that contro] over nature which we 





enriched ; but, for gaining our specific and ulti- 
mate end, we do not rely upon these, Nor do we 
rely on natural law extended into the spiritual 
world with its characteristics of uniformity and 
ity. N ity has nothing to do with the 
spiritual world, so far as it is spiritual, and if 
there be uniformity there it is not from neces- 
sity. Not even on the adaptations of Christian- 
ity, wonderful as they are, do we rely, These 
adaptations are perfect. Fully received Chris- 
tianity would perfect the individual and society ; 
but it will not be received except through a 
supernatural and personal agency. If there 
be not working with us the power that 
was working with the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, we have no hope. For this work we 
need, and must have, the agency of that spirit 
who brooded over the original chaos and brought 
ic into order. That was a great work; but it 
had no value except as the prelude and condi- 
tion of the great work that is now in process, 
What is that work? There are those who sup- 
pose it is to bring about a time when all men 
shall be Christians, and the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
seas. That time we believe will core; but is 
that to be the final issue? If so, it will be a 
glorious time for those who shall then live on 
the earth ; but where shall we be? Where will 
Abraham and Moses and Elias and Paul be? 
No. The final issue is not to concern those only 
who may live on the earth at any one time, but 
the whole multitude of the redeemed, ‘I beheld, 
and lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues, stood before the throne and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and 
palms in their hands,’ White robes and palms 
—purity and victory fora multitude which no 
man can number. 

* For that consummation we are permitted, 
invited, commanded, to work together with God. 
When it shall be we need not inquire. ‘The 
times and the seasons the Father hath put in 
his own power.’ Where it shall be we need not 
inquire. There is room enough. Infinite space 
isallroom., But we do believe and know that 
at some time the mystery of this world will be 
finished, that the ways of God will be viudicated, 
and that he who was crowned with thorns on 
this earth will be * crowned with many crowns.’ 
We believe and know that, somewhere, all those 
who have loved and followed him shall be gath- 
ered, and that there ‘they shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which isin the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’ 

“For this consummation we pray, and labor, 
and wait.” 





This address was followed by others 
from President Bartlett, and Professors 
Fisk, Barbour, and Tucker. 

In the Music Hall, on Thursday night, 
addresses were made by ex-President 
Magoun, Dr. R. R. Meredith, and Dr. 
James Powell. 

The closing session was on Friday morn- 
ing. Further reports and addresses were 
made, and Dr. Withrow was reported by 
Dr. Magoun for preacher next year, and 
Des Moines, ia., as the place of meeting. 


° 
Music, 

Ir isa pity that in New York musical acvivity 
euch season begins so at a jump and ends with 
almost equal abruptness, Just this fortnight all 
is nearly dull as midsummer, Prospectuses are 
out, arrangements of an internal sort are being 
rushed among the various societies; we have a 
fair idea of what hes ahead of us so s00n; but 
that is all. Not a note except on the lyric 
nights of the Thalia Theater, when ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz”’ 18 worth mentioning ; or much lighter 
music elsewhere is to be heard. But with the 
first fortnight of November what a burst of 
roulades, shouting choruses, drummings and 
fiddlings, and waving batons will set ail the crit- 
ics running from one part of town to another, 
with scarcely breath for dinner between blasts 
and warbles! If only our inexorable climate, or 
more inexorable fashion und custom, could meet 
together, and agree to diffuse and filter all this 
recurring tidal wave of melody over a larger 
superficies ; to pigeon-hole the opera-companies 
—German, Italian, or English—and forbid them 
to tread so on each other’s heels, under pain of 
instant disintegration; make symphonic s0- 
cieties pool their issues in some magical way, 
and smaller concerts to be rare and unvary- 
ingly enjoyable. Music in New York between 
November and May is Mr. Gadsby’s “too, too 
much”; yet whether it could advantageously be 
less, is a nice point for the Chancellor in 
“*folanthe” to shake his wig over, We may say 
just here that, during the coming Winter, the 
variety and number of musical performances to 
which the attention of readers of this paper 











get from them, and by which our lives are so 


might well be invited, will be so exceptional that 


observed than ever ; and undoubtedly there will 
be much to which only a few Jines can possibly 
be given that were well worth half a column. 
There is no city in the world to-day which shows 
itaelf so catholic in musical taste as New York, 
and that, consequently, has such a concentra- 
tion of music for its Winter months, 


--.-Though not strictly ip the province of 
this column, we wish to make a special allusion 
to the generally admirable performance of 
Mozart's and Cherubini’s music at the great 
funeral of Cardinal McCloskey, last Thursday. 
The chancel-choir of boys’ voices was made up 
of the usual contingent of the Cathedral, with 
that from the Paulist Fathers church, and the 
antiphons were sung with precision and a fine 
volume and tone-quality. Itis not easy—in fact, 
it is always more or less difficult and discourag- 
ing work to maintain a boy choir at a high 
grade of efficiency, and uncertainty is apt to be 
written on its banner when it is once got into 
good shape. In this.city we have excellent 
materia], and those in charge of its representa- 
tives on Thursday deserve compliment. The 
mass-music, also, falling to the svloists and full 
chorus, under the direction of Mr. W. F. 
Pecher, the regular organist, was dealt with by 
all concerned in a way that won our most cor- 
dial recognition. Instead of a trivial or super- 
ficial selection, the music was of the greatest 
and most difficult, worthy of such an occasion 
in every way: and the sextet of soloists and 
choral force scored a notable success in it, espe- 
cially when the time for preparation is considered. 
The Cherubini numbers went especially well. 
We are rather impatient of the present Cathe- 
dral organ, and suppose we must stay so for a 
few years tocome. But it is at least a comfort 
that it is handled so competently. 


School and “College. 


In many essential details, the working of the 
system of public education in Worcester, Masa., 
has been at once original and of remarkable 
vigor. A somewhat recent elaboration there of 
the plan of bringing a public library into di- 
rect collaboration with the schools, has been 
successfully perfected, and attracted general 
interest. Special subjects in which a class 
are engaged with their text books, and which 
these last naturally can only outline for the 
students, are investigated by them in the li- 
brary during set school-hours, with the aid of 
the librarians in selecting the best books for 
the purpose and chapters bearing closest on 
the subject in hand. Younger scholars have 
their attention drawn to illustrations, and to the 
older ones text and plates are alike made of 
great advantage. Books are freely loaned to 
students and teachers, and a large number is in 
weekly circulation in this manner. The practi- 
cal operation of such a system of independent 
research by pupils, at once accomplishing ita 
specific object, and making them understand 
what a library is for, and that it,is fer them as 
well as older learners, is shown in the following 
paragraph from a little pamphlet by the Libra- 
rian of the Worcester Free Public Library, Mr. 
Samuel 8, Green, to whose efforts the general 
acceptance of the plan in the town is largely 
due. Such a systematic expansion of a schol- 
ar’s knowledge of topics and the amount of 
study that could be given it is invaluable; 


“Suppose Egypt to be the country, and its early 
history the period which the students of bistory in 
the High School are engaged upon, and the object 
tobe to make the children acquainted with the 
everyday life, surroundings, etc., of the ancient 
Egyptians. The librarian selects thirty or forty 
volumes needed to illustrate the subject, and as 
twenty scholars enter the room every one has one 
or more of these books handed to him by an assist- 
ant, unless he has some particular subject to look 
up, in Which case a book is selected for him that 
treats of that subject. ‘ Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of the Egyptians,’ in us larger form, will 
probably be found the most useful set of books, and 
three or four copies wil] be in constant use. Works 
are given out to ijlustrate the architecture and pieces 
of sculpture, and to describe minutely the Sphinx and 
Pyramids. The little volume in the Wonder Series, 
entitled ‘Rameses the Great,’ by Lanoye, is furnished 
to show how the Pyramids and Sphinx are sup- 
posed to have looked before tiey assumed the rough 
and mutilated appearance which they now have. 
Fergasson’s and Rosengarten’s works on architec- 
ture are given out, and pains are taken to show not 
only pictures of the ruins at Karnac, Luxor, Ipsam- 
boul, etc., but also representations of the palaces 
and temples at these places in the forms which 
scholars ry them to have had in the days of 
the glory 0: pt, when the avenues of sphinxes 
were in order, the obelisks in place, and the build- 
ings entire aud well-preserved. Works are dis- 
poet which explain and illustrate hieroglyphics, 

he worship of sacred animals, methods of irriga- 
tion, mechanical and agricultural industries, meth- 
ods of travel, aud the dress and houses of the 

le, Care is taken to furnish the latest information. 

hus, if Wilkinson’s great work is used, the latest 
edition, edited by Samue] Birch, 1s provided, so that 
the results of the most recent researches may be 
available; for it is important, to take an example, 
that, while children read descriptions of the clube” 
rate division of Spy pitenatese castes, in older works. 
they should also have access to the statements of 
recent writers, that the iatest researches show that 
castes W nD le boundaries, such as pre- 
vailed in India, really had no existence in Egypt. 

he chiidren, while using the descriptive books of 
whinson, W 


kinson, aud Ebers, are referred Ad 








the standard of superiority will be more rigidly 
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FINE CARPETS 
And Rugs. 


Our Fall stock is now complete, 
and contains the finest specimens 
of colorings and patterns ever ex- 
hibited. 

We are offering special lines of 

AXMINSTERS,WILTONS, 

BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES. 
and a large assortment of 


RUGS 


at greatly reduced price, 


Proadwary KR 1th ét. 


a 


Loeneld | 
Conta K Co 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


An extra fine stock of superior 
imported Suitings, Overcoatings 
and Cloakings, suitable for La- 
dies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
wear. 








Proadeveey KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Free trade, in its most absolute sense, 
would dispense with all tariff duties upon 
imported merchandise, and pay the entire 
expenses of the General Government by a 
system of purely internal taxation. No one, 
unless he happens to be a speculative doc- 
trinaire, whose brain is filled with a hobby, 
advocates this sort of free trade for the 
American people. 

The kind of free trade to which the Dem- 
ocratic Party of this country is committed, 
alike by its history, its professions, and the 
predominant views of its members, pros 
poses to continue customs duties, but levy 
them for “‘ revenue only,” without any re- 
gard to the articles on which the levy is 
made, or the effect on the home industries 
of the country, except so far as the raising 
of an adequate revenue may be concerned. 
Revenue is the one and sole idea of tariff 
duties. This is the sort of free trade with 
which the people have to deal, and which 
would be put into practice if the Demo- 
cratic Party were to come into power. 
There is a minority of Democrats, who do 
not believe in this kind of free trade; yet 
the party as such is committed to it, and 
has been for years. If the people want it 
put into practice, they have only to place 
the Government in the hands of the Dem- 
ocrats; and the thing will be done. 

Protection, on the other hand, as held 
and practiced by the Republican Party, 
proposes to levy tariff duties on foreign 
goods for the purpose of raising a revenue 
therefrom, and, at the same time, so to ap- 
portion the duties among the articles on 
which they are imposed, and also so to ad- 





just the rate uf the same, that the practical 
effect will be to protect various branches 
of home industry against unfriendly and 
iepetens competition by the industries of 
other countries, and in this sense and in 
this way to encourage and foster the in- 
dustries of our own country. This is the 
central idea of tariff protection, as it was 
held by Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
and as it is now held by the Republican 
Party. If the people believe in this theory, 
and want to have it put in practice, and 
continued in practice, then they can gain 
the end by keeping the Republican Party 
in power. It is the well-known creed of 
the party, and will control the Government 
so long as the party shall remain in power. 
The people have been living under this 
theory ever since the party came into 
power; and this is one of the reasons for 
our rapid industrial and commercial devel- 
opment for the last twenty-five years. 

We have no doubt that the difference be- 
tween the two parties, as to the tariff ques- 
tion, is, not only theoretically, but practi- 
cally, a very important one in its bearing 
upon the public interests. The industries 
of this country have not yet reached that 
point at which they can wisely or safely 
dispense with tariff protection, unless we 
propose to reduce wages to the pauper 
rates of Europe; and, so long as this fact 
remains, protection is the true theory for 
the American people. Any party whose 
principles are in conflict with this theory, 
or whose practice, if in power, would be in 
conflict with it, had better be voted down 
at the ballot-box. It is not fit to be trusted 
with tariff legislation. It is a very good 
party to keep out of power. If our tariff 
system needs some changes and readjust- 
ments, as is the fact, then let this work be 
done by the friends of protection, and not 
by its enemies. 


ain 
—_ 


REPUDIATING GEORGIA. 








Tue agent of the State of Georgia has 
recently attempted to sell the new five per 
cent. bonds of that state to the savmgs 
banks in this state. This has raised the 
question whether these banks have, under 
the law of this state, the legal right to pur- 
chase these Georgia bonds as one mode of 
investing their funds. The law provides 
that the trustees of a savings bank shall in- 
vest the moneys deposited therein only in 
certain ways; and among these ways it 
specifies ‘‘the stocks or bonds of any state 
in the Union that has not, within ten years 
previous to making such investment by 
such corporation, defaulted in the payment 
of any part of either principal or interest of 
any debt authorized by any legislature of 
such state to be contracted.” 

Attorney-General O’Brien, of this state, 
to whom the question of investment by 
savings banks in the new Georgia bonds 
wis referred, hes just decided that, under 
this provision of law, the savings banks of 
this state are prohibited from making any 
investment of their funds in any of the 


bonds issued by the State of Georgia. It 
is well] known that Georgia, having in- 
dorsed and guaranteed the bonds of a cer- 
tain railroad company in that state, and 
thus pledged the faith of the state for the 
payment of the principal and interest there- 
of, now more than ten years ago repudi- 
ated this engagement, and has ever since 
refused to keep it. The state took posses- 
sion of the property of the company, and 
made itself the proprictor thereof, and then 
repudiated the bonds which it had guaran- 
teed, and made the repudiating act a part 
of its constitution. There is no doubt 
about the facts, since they are plain mat- 
ters of history: and the decision of Attor- 
ney-General O’Brien is that, in the light of 
these facts, and the law applicable thereto, 
the savings banks of this state have no 
right to make any investment of their funds 
in the bonds of the State of Georgia. 

We do not see how there can be any 
doubt as to the correctness of this decision. 
Both the spirit and the letter of the law 
sustain it. It is true that the original act 
of repudiation occurred more than ten years 
ago; and it is just as true that this repudi- 
ation or default in payment has been con- 
tinued by the state ever since. Thedefault 
is acontinuous one, dating from its com- 
mencement to the present time, and cover- 
ing every moment of the intervening pe- 
riod; and it will last until the State of 
Georgia shall, if ever, repent of its iniquity 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
by practically correcting its own repudia- 
tion. The State of New York says, by its 
savings bank law, that the public faith of 
such a state cannot be safely trusted. If 
it will cheat once, the presumption is that 
it will cheat twice, or any number of times. 

The simple truth is that Georgia, as a 
state, has a bad name; and it deserves to 
have one. It has broken its faith with the 
public, and put itself into the list of repu- 
diating states. It is one of the richest of 
the Southern States, but is sadly lacking in 
commercial honor. The thing for invest- 
ors to do, and the thing ~~ are likely to 





do, is to clear of the s of such 
state. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne comment to be made in reference to 
financial matters, cannot be otherwise than 
favorable, when the general surroundings 
are considered and the difference in the 
situation now and a few months ago. Then 
money was literally a drug in the market, 
at almost nominal rates of interest,and week 
after week witnessed a steady accumula- 
tion of idle capital; but now the conditions 
are much more satisfactory, the large ac- 
cumulations are gradually melting away, 
and the bank reserves are finding their way 
into the channels of legitimate and healthy 
business enterprises, while borrowing rates 
are gradually hardening as the demand in- 
creases. The supply of funds has been 
sufficient to meet all requirements, though 
some belated Stock Exchange borrowers 
had to pay exceptional rates for accommo- 
dation. Money, however, has been in good 
demand for mercantile as well as specula- 
tive purposes, and the rates of domestic 
exchange on New York indicate the cur- 
rency is being withdrawn from here. Ad- 
vices from the West and South likewise 
report fair offerings of paper for discount, 
and considerable shipments of currency 
to the interior, although the demand is 
scarcely as brisk as last week. 
Foreign Bxchange has ruled steady, the 
offering of commercial bills having been 
comparatively light; and until there has 
been some improvement in the export 
movement, shipments of gold hither are 
not likely to be resumed. The discount 
rate of the Bank of England is unchanged, 
and money in London continues easy. 
Silver in London, after declining to 47}d. 
per ounce, is again higher, cables quoting 
47 9-16d. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have ruled steady at 14@2 per cent. ; but 
in a few exceptional cases as high as 83@4 
per cent. has been paid. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, good borrowers 
on approved collateral have supplied their 
wants at previous rates. Commercial pa- 
per has been in good demand, with fair 
offerings, but discount rates are unchanged, 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 8} 
@é4 per cent. discount, four months at 44@ 
5, and good single-named paper at 5@64 
percent. The exports of specie for the 
week amounted to $288,229, which, with 
the amounts of previous weeks since the 
first day of January makes a total of $19,- 
956,138. The imports were but $98,680, 
making a total since the first of January of 
$10,598,891. 
STOOK MARKET. 

While the tendencies of speculation 
have been upward during the week, the 
natural reactiorfs. have been apparent, 
and a lack of confidence has been ob- 
servable as to the intentions of the prin- 
cipal managers of the market, while a fear 
that it would break seriously caused the 
prudent ones to hesitate. It is quite true 
that there are evidences of a slightly re- 


vived public interest, but it is still more or 
less of the professional character. The 


solid old investors, and those who occasion- 
ally took a speculative turn in days gone 
by, have not yet entered the market. Per- 
haps there are nibbles in certain directions; 
but it is quite positive that they are not at 
the baits which have been sv persistently 
advanced since July. Public interest has 
been frightened away, and it is a mistake 
on the part of the large operators to assume 
that, the higher they advance prices, the 
greater will be the attraction to those out- 
side Wall Street. The public believes that 
it is easy enough to buy stocks, but hard to 
sell them. The fact that the market is 
controlled by big Chicago and New York 
operators has been long since admitted, 
and their influence may extend to the low- 
priced securities. Indeed, there are evi- 
dences in that direction already. 

In the early part of the week the distrib- 
uted strength was irregular; at the close 
the force was more concentrated, and in- 
dicated that the bulls were in control, from 
the fact that the record showed advances 
on 65 of the listed stocks sold on the ex- 
change. There are many low-priced prop- 
erties which are more worthy to advance 
than these whose records for the past two 

ears have shown increased floating debts, 
ned receipts, and reduced dividends. 
Even the most pronounced bears are will- 
By to ome at there 2 a basis for fastest 
vances in the properties, ranging from 
$6 to $20, and pe to $8J, per share. 
The Trunk Line di ities have not yet 


begsntes’ has’ Senn pene 
more wer- 

ful See the arr. ati 

tory schedules of rates the roads. 





There are many, however, who 


that the effect of this consummation has al- 
ready been more than discounted in the 
enormous advances of the past three 
months. Many of the thinking people in 
the street cannot but feel that present 
quotations show many startling incongrui- 
ties, and suggest on their face their artifi- 
cial nature. If the market had been a 
natural one, these discrepancies would have 
equalized themselves, or at least shown an 
inclination to do so step by step. But the 
cliques are loaded up with stocks; they are 
backed by an enormous money power, and 
stocks go up or go down, or remain inert, 
according to their will, without regard to 
consistency or values. How long it will 
continue to be so, the shrewlest prophet 
in Wall Street cannot now foresee, 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
fairly active and strong, owing to the satis. 
factory investment demand there was ex- 
perienced. The following are the closing 
quotations: 











Bid. A . Gtd, Asked, 

4360, 1891, vem. ..118 {as 0 6s, "96.1! - 
4268, 1891, coup... 113 \84¢/Currency 6s, "96.1 - 
4a, WO). rew...... V8: C Ge, ‘07.189 - 
1907, coup... 193 C te. 3s} _ 

Three per cents. 1un’5 Ourrency ts, "98.1 — 














BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the Asso- 
ciated Banks issued last week shows 
that the surplus reserve has been fur- 
ther reduced by $8,599,925. The banks 
now hold $36,553,500 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The changes in the aver- 
‘ones show an increase in loans of $8,572,- 
700, a decrease in specie of $2,842,600, a 
decrease in legal tenders of $682,800, an in- 
crease in deposits of $498,100, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $82,800. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND 
HUDSON RIVER R. R, CO.’S 


FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, 


March and September, 19044 


FOR SALZ BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New Vork,. 


Send for particulars. 
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Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
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S. F. JAYNE & C0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Daalers in New York City, Brooklyn, and subur- 
ban property. Money te loan on Bond and Mortgage. 

No charge for registering property. 

Members of “ The Keal Eetate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.” 


278 West 28d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 


59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
8. F. JAYNE. A. M. CUDNER, 
J, H. MeRnrrrevp, Prest. BR. M. Saenman, Bec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


earing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
G A altel 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











WANTED.—82,000 by reliable firm, Securit 
ten per cent. pines assured, Address Gardner's 
Real Estate Bureau, 182 West 23d St., New wv Xork. a 


A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Verk stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
tought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Per Cent. Conservative 
in First Motiaage arm Loans in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of morteagee. nie on Government 
Honds. Eerepitened five yea ara, p 
capital 850,000, Over $600,000 loaned 
without a wing e loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


References; Hon. ¥, H, Rollins, Dover, N. H.; Geo, 
G, French Mexico, N. ¥.; Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Manchester, N. H. ‘ necond National Bank, Nashua, 

y Ae ; Rev. G.N. tiryant East Tilton, N. E 

Carey, 2086 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa: ‘the 
Puniaezs of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Investments 


Paid up cash 


Per annum,first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN 
CES EKAst AND Weer. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, ‘Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


SEMI-ANNUAL, 
0/ NET, Interest on Firat 

j Mortg age Farm 
Loans. carefully selectea, The saf- 
est and best investment for funas, 
Interest remitted free of cost. Beat 
of references. C gy creapondens nee solic: 
ited. W.F A Es, 


Abe BAS , 44 Co., Dakota. 
w. _™ F. | HOL MES. Casselton, Cass Co., “Dakota 


Texas 10 Per Cent Marlaages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Interest, Semiannual. Prompt 
payment iu New York Exchange, 16 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
Nations! Bank, Waco, Te xas. P.O. Box 129, 


THE MERGANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


Equitable Building. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


approved by Taco 











First Vertgage Farm loans. Prompt pay 
ments in N xchange. Interest dates from = 
posits. Sat agtion Guaranteed, Large Ex- 


. Send for circular, refer. 


per + le formn 
Mm mpie forms, 
M. Perkin ile . (LH. Perkins, Bec, 


5 t Warn c. V.Pres “Auditor, O.W. Gillett, Treas. 
wy Y.~ Ofice’ ai Broadway. Hine & Ron. nts. 


LOW A. 
7 TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa, will negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 9 1 508 per 
cept, interest, payable semi-annually at 
of Commerce, New York, Refere wi any »*- 
business house in Des Moines, Ia. ; - Russel) and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Bena” 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addre: 
“CENTRAL IL LE-TROIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil, 


AM ERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 120° BROADWAY. 


a Sones. a +» $400,000 os 


148.229 89 
$1,990,014 51 


New Yo Yorx, July Mth, 1885. 
The Board of Directors have resolved: 
First.—fhatacash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 

be deciared to stockholders, payable on and after 

July lth, 1865. 

second ~That FIFTY PER CENT. in serip on the 
gerned participating prs premiums forthe year ~Br4 

June sth. ued on and after September 1 

1686, “10 palley holders entitied thereto 
Third ‘That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 

standing a for the year endin Jane Seth, 18x65, 

will be bald on and after $7624 2 

DAVID ADEE Secretary. 

















DIVIDENDS. 


Union Trust Company or New yeas. 
73 Broad | 
oO 





wey. ,coyner Bees iy ge 


ea ay urn at Spree, OF capital 
A! ley hi 1 COMPANY ae EW 


0 wi ge, Se company on 
afer the ay of Beto el jay, October 
we aid reopen on oe loge Gy Th mh a. 


ONAL DSON: Becretary 





Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


By thoughtful observers, the situation in 
the dry goods market is considered in a 
very satisfactory condition, though there 
has been a lull in the demand among the 
and manufacturers. 


wholesale houses 


There was, however, a very fair request 
for special lines of Spring and Summer 
fabrics, and large buyers manifested their 
confidence in the future needs of the con- 
sumer by placing very liberal orders for 
white goods, ginghams, dress goods, cur- 


tain materials, etc. Dealers throughout 


the country have replenished their stocks; 
therefore buying has become less active 


among the wholesale dealers; but a confi- 


dent feeling prevails that it will not be very 
long before active operations will be re- 
sumed. No new features have been devel- 
oped in the market; but the progress 
toward healthy recuperation that is shown 
from week to week indicates that the im- 
provement thus far secured has come to stay. 
True, the progress is slow, and so gradual 
that at times it would appear as though 
the forward movement had almost ceased. 
But, when the experiences of the past are 
compared with those of the present, it can 
be seen what real progress has been made. 
There is a general feeling of satisfaction 
throughout the wholesale trade with the 
results that have been attained in the Fall 
business. The weather has become more 
favorable for the consumption of heavy 
goods, but retailers were such liberal buy- 
ers in August and September that their 
stocks are not yet reduced to the replenish- 
ing point. Prices are practically unchanged, 
and stocks of manufactured goods are re- 
markably well in hand as a rule, some de- 
scriptions—as all-wool dress goods, soft 
wool suitings, dark dress ginghams, wool 
hosiery, scarlet shirts and drawers, ete.— 
being positively scarce. Reports from in- 
terior markets indicate less activity than 
has existed in the recent past; but more 
than an average distribution is still in 
progress at most of the principal trade cen- 
ters, and the outlook is regarded hopcfully. 
Collections are reported easy in most sec- 
tions of the country, and the financial con- 
dition of the trade at large is considered 
sound, because of the conservative policy 
pursued by the majority of me:chants for 
a long time past. Judging from the throngs 
of people tu be seen in the various large re- 
tail houses of our city, there is a steady 
absorption of goods, and many fabrics are 
finding their way into, the hands of the 
consumer more rapidly than the supply is 
delivered. 

Corron Goops.—There is very little 
change to note in the general condition of 
the market for staple cotton goods. 
Brown sheetings and drills continue in 
light demand by the jobbing trade; but 
converters are operating with considerable 
freedom. Bleached goods and wide sheet- 
ings are in moderate request, and stocks 
are so well in hand that prices remain firm. 
Low-grade cotton flannels are moving 
steadily and in fair quantities, and agents 
report a steady call for small parcels of 
tickings, denims, plaids, checks, cheviots, 
and other colored cottons. White goods 
are doing very well, and the most popular 
makes of Victoria lawns, India linens, 
nainsooks, and fancy weaves are largely 
under the control of orders, as are leading 
makes of curtain goods. 

Gineuams.—Dress ginghams are sought 
after by package buyers; but these goods 
are unprecedentedly scarce in first hands, 
and transactions were consequently light 
in the aggregate. Staple checks and fancies 
were in fair request and steady, while a 
good business was done in crinkled seer. 
suckers. Some very fair orders were re- 
ceived for Spring styles, and there was a 
steady movement in staple checks and 
fancies. Crinkled seersuckers are 80 
largely sold ahead that some agents have 
discontinued taking orders for the present. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fairly active 
business in all-wool dress fabrics, soft wool 
suitings, and fine cotton-warp materials. 

Despite the prevailing low prices, worsted 

fabrics—as beiges, 3-4 cashmeres, poplins, 





etc.—ruled quiet; but there was a steady 
call for reassortments of printed Tycoon 
reps. Yarn-dyed figured cotton fabrics 
continued in gocd demand, and a fair busi- 
ness was done in piece-dyed cotton armures, 
brocades, etc. The jobbing trade in this 
department was fairly satisfactory in vol- 
ume, and prices are generally steady. 
Wooten Goops.—The wholesale trade in 
woolens was decidedly quiet, though in 
certain lines a good deal of business was 
done in a quiet way; but the trade was in 
no way remarkable, either for vigor or ex- 
tent. The shawl season, so far, is certain- 
ly an improvement on last year, which was 
an exceptionally poor one; but in point of 
sales it is considerably behind 1883. Every- 
thing depends, however, un the next few 
weeks, and the weather indications are be- 
ing eagerly scanned by those interested in 
this and other branches of the miscella- 
neous woolen trade. 
Hosizry, Knit Unperwear, Ero.—A 
moderate reorder demand is experienced 
for woolen and cotton hosiery, knit under- 
wear, and fancy knit woolens, and the 
movement, on account of former transac- 
tions, continues of good proportions. The 
jobbing trade is progressing satisfactorily, 
and considcrably more than an average 
business is being done in this department 
by leading jobbers. Prices remain steady 
along the whole line, and desirable makes 
of wool hose and half-hose, Shetland socks 
and searlet shirts and drawers are notice- 
ably firm at the late advance. 


IMPORTED GOODS, 


The principal attractions to the foreign 
goods department at present are the large 
sales that are taking place in the various 
auction rooms, which deprives the market 
of any activity there might have been, and 
causes it to have a deserted aspect during 
the hours that are usually the busiest. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1886. 1884, 


Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,918,587 $2,010,104 

Thrown on the market.....,. 1,817,916 2,023,959 
Since Jan, 18t. 

Entered at the port.......... 81.876,022 96,995,254 

Chrowo on the market....... 84,213,681 95,284,797 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Oct, 19th, 1885, 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Anaroscoggin: _ )uangdonGB...36 9 
“ L..36 7%|Lensdale.......36 8 
“ , B4 1446 ** Cambric 86 10% 
Allendale -6-4 18 |Masonville..... 36 84 
~  geene 74 15 |Nashua, E.....36 8 
ecced 84 17 —_— SE 2 
Avondale ...... 36 «6% as W....45 1134 
Ballou &Son...36 634|Newmarket, F..36 649 
6 536|N. Y. Mills..... 1034 
Bay Mills...... 836, “ Wt'r'Iwist 36 11 
Bellows Falls. ‘36 9 . -+--54 1216 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 “a ----6-4 15 
ee pee. 27 4%) “ 12-84 20 
mo  Becasess 86 — |Pepperell ....64 14 
Cabot 7-8 6 vel ..74 16 
P vectocend 6% “ ..84 18 
e caepsacel 98 9% “ -- 94 20 
© icosened ¢ 10% “ 104 22% 
CONN. cocccnes 27. «4 * 114 26 
Dauntless......36 5 Pequot basen 54 13 
Dwight, Anchor 36 846 PO 64 16 
‘earless....... -8@ 684/Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
i ? escsmeasad - 
8| “ ex. heavy.86 13 
Tt acdcthess 15 
42 11 ee 64 1734 
% «68 whew -84 2246 
ee ee: © peeacees 94 25 
‘* 2 Fae 1 2714 
...33 56%] “ heavy...100 
..80 6 * Nonp.....86 1034 
“6 --32 634; Wameutta : 
Gladiator......36 6% “ ~—OXX.36 10% 
Hill’s Semmp. Indem : * cambric.36 1034 
« 7 we « abe ma 1044 
“6, 86 667% | Washington ...36 544 
set “«  ,.42 1034) Wauregans,100836 104¢ 
« « .@& ie * antetien— 10 
Highland......36 8 ni | 86 8g 
TTT ee 86 67 * cambric...— 10 
(Indian Whitinsville...36 6% 
“« Dws — - naed 
Langdon, 76....86 8 | Williamsville: 
“ A186 9 








Agawam, F.. .36 6& |Laconia.......9-4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 7 re 

Do .86 “fe. Ml4 2936 

“ Hy. i36 6%|Lyman, B. ef 9 

“ P. 1" 186 53;|Maseachusetts : 

“ Ly...86 4%) “ BB BK 
iin 6% C.. 80 5 
Apple _ 6 

“ “XX ..36 6534¢|Mystic River.. 36 Be 

« R...86 63 Nashua, fine 0,30 
ee ele Ee Me 

“ Ra ay) 6 OW a 


























Bedford, B.....80 4% D.36 4% 
Boott, O...... 34 ’ G..36 5 
© Teo” © - N..36 514 
“ M,fam.36 6|Pacific, Extra..36 6%; 
on . yy 7 . 7 wan : 
mtinen' 36 6% pe’ os - - 
“ A 40" 134 “s saccad 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5 - seed 18 
si G...30 5 was 
- 8...88 5 a «-.-11-4 2236 
4 W...36 6 |Pepperell Efine,36 6% 
Dwight. X......80 5 <a 6% 
eo ete ae o' 5% 
o $3 38 © Buse OS 
Exeter, beneue 86 5i<¢|Pepuot,A ....86 7 
betes 88 «6 = Lecce 8 
Enterprise. EE.86 5 ” 54 12 
First 2rize.....86 644|Pittsfield, A. -. 8 — 
Great Fails, ‘. 8 6% Pocasset, O Dome Ss 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 6 J....388 5 
Indian Head... .36 74% 25 E ..40 7 
“o 80 — (Stark, AA,.....36 7 
“© ,,.40 104¢|Utica......... 36 — 
“o  % .. 48 «12%| “ heavy....40 — 
{ndian Orchard Se santa alee 48 15 
»” DW..40 8 9 --58 171¢ 
— - Be” 6a, 78 224 
“ ~EE...86 © 694) _“ -108 30 
“ ~=6AA...40 = 73¢'Wamasutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5 eccecedd 25 
XX..36 6% Vee = 
“ XXX.40 7% e. wna ae 
Langley, A.....86 614 66 6000 0eD 8546 
 eisacel 7-8 653) ws 108 40 
“ .8-8  43¢)Wachusett..... 36 4% 
Laconia .....8-4 16 ” -- 
CORSET J&ANS, 
ROET ccccccce —@ 6%\Kearsarge sat. — 1 
A . = r oscoggin Laconia....... —— 7s 
heenegcndl —@ 7 |Lexington.....—@ 7 
an River...—@ 51¢|Narragansett ..—@ 61¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 |Naumkeag sat..—@ 7% 
Indian Orchard, A ee blea..—@ 86 
Imported....—@ 6 port......—@ 6 
PRINTS, 
ATOR. 2. cece —@ 54 \Manchester....—@ 6 
American, ..... —@ 5|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 534/Mallory...... --—@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ..« —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Conestoga... ..—@ 534 |Simpson’s solid 
Dunneii’s fancy—@ 6 SS Fe —@ 6 
Garner’s blues,.—@ 7 [Steel River, fncy-@ 5% 
ee ae —@ 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton...... —@6 |Southbridge 
Harmony,fancy—@ 4%%| Staples. . —@ 5 


Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 





TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 12%4,Methuen, AA..., 12 
ss “4-4 17 |New England.... 6% 
” Boos 1 a aa . 6 
ses | 11 |Pearl River..... » & 
” Cheese 10 |Pemberton, AA., 121g 
a 7 8 Bioce 32 
a - ee 9 “ E.... 10 
o . Mesees 8+ (Swift River...... 7 
Cordis, AAA -32 113¢|Thorndike, A....  74¢ 
“  ACE,..32 12}, “ B... 136 
“ No. 1..32 1244/Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.. Oe SS aa -~ 
“6 RN 82 13 
Lewiston, A...36 1434) “ 11 
ORECKS 
Caledonia, XX.—@1014|Park Mills, No. 
— +s. eee 11 
Economy...... —@ 9 “1 Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%4| 70........ --.—@13 
Otis furniture..—@ 94 York, | eee —@ 8% 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag......—@ v4 ame. iasnnee —@ 8 
BR cn a0so8 -—-@ 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@9 
Berkshire......—@ 614 White, MP gCo., 
Gloucester, n’ ‘w—@ 7 staple........—@ 7 
Lancaster......—@ 74¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 64; Indigo Blue...—@ 84 
BROWN DRILLS. 
re... seem @7 \Masa., D..... — @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 |Mass.,G.....— @ 5% 
ee @b% (Pepperell. «= @7 
Contenental. 30— @7\Pelzer..... 30—  @ 6% 
Laconia..... — @17 |Piedmont... — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6}¢|Stark, A.....— @_7 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8}¢4,Hamilton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @ 93¢|Thorndike,A.— @ 9 
Boston...... — @7 | e B— @9 
Columbian... — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @l1l 
DENIMS, 
smomene, --—@18 \Otia, CC....... —@W 
Sahil akg 734 \Otis, BB.......—@11 
Sceabinns. h’y Pearl River... —@12¢ 
= —@121¢|York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, xxi * Warren, AXA. -—-@12 
brown.......—@11 ” BB. ...—@11 








BO DY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINARY TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


1,000 PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6,000 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES, 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER DISPLAYED, 
FROM $3.50 PER PAIR. 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KHAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET, 








October 22, 1885. } 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











JOHNSON'S 


8 EAST 14th ST. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS 
AND BONNETS 


AND 


Untrinmed Hats and Bonnets, 


IN FELT, VELVET, PLUSH, AND FANCY MA. 
TERIALS. 


FANCY FEATHERS, 


FRENCH FLOWERS, MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
BEADS, CROWNS, WINGS, AIGRETTES, POM- 
POMS, Etec. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS & BUTTONS. 


LACES, KID GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, WOOLS, 
WORSTED WORK, JEWELRY, FANCY GOODS 
Erc., Etc., 

AT POPULAR PRICES. | 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


62 RUE DU FAUBOURG! & EAST 4TH STREET, 
POIRSONNIERE, PARIS. | NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ES TABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 





THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIM UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER IST. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


7177 BROADWAY. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK OUR FALL 
IMPORTATION OF SILK WARP HENRIET- 
TAS, ALL WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, 
COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPESs, IN 
ADDITION TO ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE 
SEASON. 

IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR NEW GOODS 
WE ARE CLOSING OUT ALL OUR ODD LOTS 


OF FIRST AND SECOND MOURNING GOODS AT 
HALF PRICE. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


aan ee 





GREAT BARGAINS. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Will offer during the next Thirty 
Days a special line of 


Eastern 
RUGS 


AT LOWER PRICES 


than ever before quoted. 


BROADWAY, {8th & 9th Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


LINENS. 


One lot 64 unbleached TABLE LINEN at 25c. and 
wdc. a yard, 

56 inch 6-4 unbleached TABLE LINEN, handsome 
colored borders, 40c. a yard; extra heavy at 60c,a 
yard. 

Bleached TABLE DAMASK, 66 inch, 40c.; @ inch 
55c., and 64 inch, 7c. 


LINEN NAPKINS. 


5-8 DINNER NAPKINS, 79c., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 a dozen 

84 DINNER NAPKINS, $1.50, $2, 62.50, and @8 a 
dozen. 

1,000 dozen al) linen DAMASK TOWELS, very fine, 
24 inch by 48 inch, at 2c, each. 


TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


875 pairs (HANDSOME DADOS), tinsel effect, $3.75 
and 84.50 a pair; worth 85,26 and $6.50, 

1765 pairs handsome chenille and gold tinsel DADOS 
at $6 and 8%; worth $8.50 and $12. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


In Guipure, Nottingham, and Feather designs, latest 
patterns, 95c,, 81.25, 81.75, $2.50, $8.50 to $14 a pair. 

LACE BED SP READS, 81.7F, 82.25, 83. $3.50 to 2568 
set. 

LAC E LAMBREQUINS, 25c., 45c., fe., T5e., to @i.26 
each, 

FELT AND SILK PLUSH MANTEL LAMBRE- 
QUINS, all new patterns, embroidered and ap- 


CORSETS. 


1,000 pairs of the well-known R. G. COR-) 
SETS, in white, all perfect goods and un- ! 5Oc. 
Watally GOCE VAIS... ccccccsesccceecoscereces APAIR 
Lot fine SILK UMBRELLAS, having natural 
handles, at $1.50; worth @3. 

BEADS ANW CLOAK CLASPS IN EVERY CON- 
CEIVABLE SHAPE AND COLOR, AND AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES. 

20,000 copies of SHEET MUSIC,in packages of 10 
pieces, at l0c. a package. 


Fashion Magazine, 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY, 





Sample Copies lic. Subscription bc, per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 3114 to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 





70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St, 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now menufacturing them on a lergescale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-liste, full instructions for self-measu1 em< nt for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes ag quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
fae gg ee distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 

ort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workm P by any goods in any country, and my lowest cl oods rior i e to all 
atthe price. Those who desi:e | sae are superior in every respect to all 
oor: will. ave price-list and ‘iy ay perters oote and & should tend for my /ree fiustretca 1m 


beautiful, use my Boal Polish 


is 
oes 
tis required, It will yay you tosena torthe 


ds for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them softand 


Laake, BY Hast Renta eee aey ered Manutsct Urer pf MeComber's Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 





Weekly Market Review. . 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


L¥or the Week ending Friday. Oct .7th, 1885.) 





COFFEE. 

Rio, Ordinary to Choice...........-- 8@l1l1 

Santos, Choice to Best........... +---10 @18 

Java, Good to Best............ cceccece 18 @22 
Mocha, in \ and % bales........... 22 @23}¢ 
Maracaibo, Fair to Best......... seeeel0 @14 

Laguayres, Fuir to Best........ ssunee Oe ae 

TEA, 

Oolong, Medium to Finest ........... 25 @75 

apap, bd oT  Vpeeesatoeen 20 @55 

Young Hyson, “ © ivcceivecte 18 @70 

Hyson, id M géneendoeds 25 @50 

English Breakfast, ‘ .......+++e: 20 @t5 

SUGAR. 

Gnd Teak, Gahan... cccccscvnersvcece 1 @7 
Crushed........ enngeeredseoes ee . 36a 144 

Powdered....... Soocoeccesvcoseseres 7 @i7 
Granulated, Standard.......... .. 6 18-16@6% 
Standard A..... becesannedll $0nee+ coge 63¢@ 63¢ 
Extra C White. .......seccccscee.see O4@ OX 
Extra C Yellow......... pessecnaceiel 6 @ 6% 
BE shesabhsacdcancetresdesedbers 4% @ 5% 

MOLASSES, 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 54 @56 

ed CPUS. «ose ceced 48 @50 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy, hhds44@48 

Mayagues, Prime, in hhds,. ........ 84 @36 

Barbadoes, in hhds.......... ..es06s 28 @30 

FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, #@ bL1., (200 lbs,) $21 00 
va Sea Coast, No.2 * — ..cecs 7 50 

Codfish, boneless, in 60 Ibs, # th....... 53¢@6 
ve Shredded, 1 tb. ‘Line, per doz. 17 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box ..... 19 
Hallibu', Iceland, smoked, # th........ 10 


—_ 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade.......csseseeesceseeecs 6 50 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. 
Wheat, highest grade..........csee0- 6 25 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 6 15 








New Process, Faney Winter Wheat....... 5 85 
Fancy, New Process..........++++ eusessae Oe 
Family,  .  ceitehahakin Goan sha Cokin 5 60 
St Louis, Mo,, Winter Wheat.............. 7 16 
Pas ry White “ H sdiebonccbeeded 5 60 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ...........- 5 80 


Bnilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 60 

** Commercial! Mills” 5 50 

Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls....... 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 


CBD PEM. cccccovcccccccsece. vvceee 15 
Corn Fiour, from Southern White Corn... 4 00 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Procesvr,100-Ib 
is ccs Cicabawednssouatdebesetabenns 3 20 
Fancy New Process, bbls,, 116 ths...... 7 00 
BES. BOB so coccccccccocsececctesseces 1 25 
GRAIN, 
Waeat: 
White, No. 1........+056- -#—96 @— 97 
© BBs ccccccccecece - —4 @— 95 
Bed, No. 2......eeeeeee +. ~WK@— — 
BN : ; 
MINOR, Mes B.cccscceeresee — 514@— 
Widulnceeeet0ve0ed: 00 -— b1l4g@— 52 
White, NO2.......+.0.e0002— 5IQQ— — 
Oats : 
White, No. 1.........000.-0— 38 @Q— — 
e eeccccccccccccccsce™ —- Mam — 
State Mixed........ceese0..— 31 @— 31% 

















PROVISIONS, 
Vatily Deol, pee BW... 0c cccscccccccees 
” ” wa 60U llr 
©. ith PR Wikssvecvcce i 
+ “ * half bbi.... ° 
ES, ET RE 
Smoked Shoulders, smal),# Ib ....... 6%@ 7 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, ¥ lb...... 12 @12% 
Smoked Longues, #ib....... ...+...- 13844@14 
I OP Oe sc sicn cdnsnee ince 13 @13 
We PG cx sccecvucnad 3 1214@12% 
“ 14to 16 lbs, *....... PELE 114@11% 
“ 17 to 20 lbs, * ........ 1 @llh 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
Bran, 40 lb6...........65..8 — 70 @8 — 76 
Shorts, 60 lbs. @ — 12% 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs. @ — % 
8) , tine. @ 110 
Rye Feed..... @ — 30 
Screenings........+++006 @ —w 
pate Dy 3 coesecesee —= —= @ 82 00 
Cotto: Meal, per ton.. 2825 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, a i veime, per 100 Ibs + = @t— Po 
y¥, NO. 4, & @— 
a 3 os 
A pping . ‘ 
Hay, Clover “ss ‘ 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ “ 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ so 
Straw, No.2Hye “ “ 
w, Oat “ “ 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs,..... ...— @ 25 
Prime Creamery, tubs...., ..........22 @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs......... ooee- 0 @ 22 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
MME rdcSetevesteaxece PS ---- 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar,.........+.++.— @ 114 
Fancy Cream, small ........0++se00- @ 12 
Fine State Factory + teteceesss— @ 9 
* Good Value” abt 40 Ib, bxs... ......— @ 8 
Gem, 4 if CBC. .......ecccecceeseess —™ @ 16 
English WEY 20+ s000 sree enevveserers @ 7 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— $3 60 
Pineapple, 7 in case.......— @8 #0 









(1371). 28 
Neufchatel, 12 or 25 cheeses in case, 

GOED... ckslndeevtdicd es gaiveee ce 40 @ 
Pic-Nic Cheddar, 5 in a box, ® box...... 4 50 
Schweitzer, American, P Ib... . 2... . ss. 15 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... ......seecceesesses 1 00 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per obi........ 125 @ 1 75 
{nions, ver bel ieteue eat i pot | 3 - 
ima ver 2 b wo 2 14 
Toma’ oo WOT... bhi hahte & -- oe 25 
Cabbage,L. [.,and Jersey per 100 8 00 @ 5 50 
Green Corn, per 100......... ...— 50 @— 60 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ...-- 75 @ 1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbi...... . «+t 00 @ 2 00 
DOMESTIO GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbl...... --~-1 75 @ 2 25 
7 dwins, ** . ......—1 25 @ 1 15 
« Greenings * ........ —1 2% @ 1 50 
Pears, Sheldon, per bbl..... eeeee 250 @ 8 00 
- meee TIGER. ..csocosesse 4 00 @ 5 00 
“*  Beckel, per keg........... 200 @ 8 00 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ — 2g@— 3 
Grapes, Delaware, per Ib.......— 5 @— 74 
Grapes, Catawba, ver Ib........ — 44@— 5 
Cranberries, Cape Uod, per bbl.. 6 50 @ 7 00 

¥ Jersey, per crate.. 1 75 @ 2 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

new, per Ib........... oun &4@— 4% 
POOans, POF 1D. .ccccsccscccces — 6 @ 12 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 300 @ 8 50 
Hickory Nuts, per bush........ 112 @1 2% 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
ER ° - — &@— 6 
Peaches, Peeled. ... -—- 17 @—18 
Peaches, Unpeeled...... + — w@— 4% 
Peaches, Evaporated...... sesees —12 26 
ED neenses ke. v0004knd —8 @— 8% 
GES 2 kcbonkercébeccse bane 1-9 @—Wh 
Raspberries... ........ seceeeeees 1B @— 20 





WOOL MARKET. 


Ohio, Penn., and W. Va. X, XX, and 
oes Washed Fleece, 
0. * a7 i) 





No, 2. sa yo Pag 
New York State, Mich., Wis, and Ind, X, 
and above, Washed Fleece......... -.. 80@82 
No. 1. sof RH, | 32@14 
No, 2. ” A, EEE IPM 30@31 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior, ...c...csecscccsccces 28@55 


COMBING WOOL, 
et os 35@ 38 
bid ss. . dbccabeindsnss ction 26@28 
Oregon and Southern States, 
Unwashed clothing 
+ combing 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 
“Fine, ateke ote 26 
‘* Coarse and quarter blood... .20 
N. to a, and Ind., washed X and 
ob eVedeeehovesvacdes sdes Geeeee 85 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Setesseee 


i m “ common..., 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX... 
“ “ “ xxx 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb... 
Sulphate of Potash ° 
Muriate of Potash............ 
Kainit P 
Fine Ground Bone, 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ....... vene 
Wheat ” 
Cabbage “ 


ez° 


phate Fotiiow.... ° 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... m 
Baugh & Sons’ spenseiies 3 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ eis 
Raw ar Superphosphate, 


83 S58 Sea5 : 


Ss Ss Sse 


dl 


Mea). per 2,000 lbs....... 

Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties ; 

Standard Superphosphate.... 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 
Ground Bone........ Seed ove 
Cresent Bome,......-cec0-e 
Potato Fertilizer......... ae 
Tobacco We eberessvarce an 


SSSSss 


o0cses 
Mapes F’. and P, G. Co.'s Specialties: 


Corn “se 

Vegetable“ ..... 

Complete “‘A” Brand “w 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 


Homstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead Tobacco asen. ‘ 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 
A, L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
pian oA ory ene bane tS ee 
mmonia' uperp! te, 
Wiles, Clark & Ov,'> Swecial- 


Americus Superphosphate. ... 
Royal Bone Phosphat a dbs, 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4}¢ cents for 
53¢@6 for Pearl. e 


— we 


s2558585 £5 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


FIRSTCLASS PROITERS’ MATERIALS, 
"Tina Peo 


Vise tutunsted led sateen torte 
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Iusurance, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ONCE MORE. 


So much interest has been taken in, and 
so much criticiam has been made against 
the Valued Policy Bill recently made law in 
the State of New Hampshire, that we have 
given considerable space to the subject in 
previvus issues. It has been charged that 
the Fire Insurance companies, in retiring 
from New Hampshire, took this action asa 
matter of retaliation for the passage of the 
obnoxious laws. This is not the fact. It 
has also been claimed that companies, at 
their home offices, should write New Hamp- 
shire business. It may not be generally 
known that, some years since, New Hamp- 
shire passed a law requiring that the Insur- 
ance Commis-ioner should be appointed 
by all companies doing business in the state 
as their attorney upon whom service of 
process could be had, so that any suit aris- 
ing out of any claim under a policy now in 
existence or hereafter written in New 
Hampshire, would have to be adjudicated 
under the present burdensome Jaw in re- 
gard to valuations; and it has been under 
serious consideration by the companies 
whether, in justice to themselves, they 
ought not to insist upon the cancellation of 
all outstanding contracts, by reason of the 
fact that all suits to enforce claims against 
the companies must be tried by the New 
Hampshire courts. 

The following circular, issued by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, gives 
so much additional light to this important 
subject, that the liberty is taken of making 
liberal extracts from the document, which 
is explained by the following letter of 
George L. Chase, the President of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company: 

Orrice or THe Hantrorp Fire InsuRance Co., } 

Hanrrorp, Conn., Oct. lst, 1885. § 

To our Policyholders in the State of New Hamp- 
shire: 

The accompanying document was prepared for 
use in another state (Georgia), where there was 
pending oefore the legislature a Valued Policy 
Bill; but the good sense and good judgment of 
the business men of the state, and its legisla- 
tors, defeated it by a decided vote of 98 to 43, 

Your legislature, at its last session, passed a 
series of laws relating to insurance companies, 
and governing the conduct of their business in 
the state, such as are not found cn the statute 
books of any other state in the Union. 

The most unjust and burdensome of these 
laws, both to the Insurance Companies and the 
property owners of your state, is what is known 
asthe “ Valued Policy Law.” Your state had 
already a law on its Statute Books punishing the 
crime of arson with a heavy penalty. This law 
offers a premium for the perpetration of this 
crime, and is, by reason thereof, contrary to pub 
lic policy. We have taken the pains to collate 
from the reports of the Insurance Commission- 
ers of several states, extracts from their reports 
relating to Valued Policy Laws, Thestatements 
of these officials are worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, as they are selected by the people to 
protect the interests of the property owners, 
and are in a position to judge impartially of the 
effect of such laws upon the people. In states 
where these laws exist, the testimony is very de- 
cided as to their injurious influence, and in 
states where they have not been enacted, the 
Commissioners have entered their protest 
against the passage of such laws, and have 
given their reasons at length. The business 
men of many large cities in the country have 
raised their voices and used their influence 
against the passage of such bills, and the testi- 
mony of all classes of thinking men is over- 
whelmingly against such enactments. That the 
people of your state will early discover the per- 
nicious effects of this law we have no doubt. 

Another law enacted in your state, at its re- 
cent seesion, was the prohibiting of insurance 
companies from transferring causes from your 
state courts to the United States District or Cir- 
cuit Court. The right of being heard in the 
highest courts of the land, by the citizens of the 
United States, either real or artificial, is a right 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and 
confirmed to them by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and cannot 
be legally taken from them, The act of your 
state arbitrarily singles out insurance corpora- 
tions from all others, and places upon them the 
penalty of being forcibly ejected from the state 
if they should presume to take @@vantage of a 
constitutional right belonging to them. 

Another one of the burdensome enactments 
of your legislature was that controlling the 
methods by which insurance companies should 
transact their business, and provides that they 
shall make no combinations for the purpose of 
controlling rates of insurance. This is applied 
to insurance companies only, while the profes- 








sions and all the industries of your state are 
permitted to form associations and to make such 
rules for the governing of their business, and 
such a schedule of prices as may be agreed upon 
for professional services rendered, or upon 
wares produced by your manufacturers. 

Another law enacted was that the Insurance 
Commissioner should provide a standard form 
of policy, or contract for companies insuring 
property in the state. This law is a direct blow 
at the intelligence of the business men of New 
Hampshire, and assumes that they are not ca- 
pable of managing their own affairs, and for 
making such contracts for insurance with com- 
panies authorized to do business in the state as 
may seem to them to be just and equitable, 
and is such an infringement on the right of 
contract between one citizen and another, guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution, as is cer- 
tainly against good sense and public policy. The 
legislature has not seen fit to impose upon any 
other corporatiun or individual such conditions 
regardivg contracts, 

The last enactment to which I desire to call 
your attention, is that one relating to the de- 
scription and valuation of property ; such state- 
ments made by the assured, whether corr ct or 
otherwise, are not to be taken as warranties, 
This opens the door for further opportunity 
for fraud upon the companies, and offers a pre- 
miam for dishonesty, and is certainly a most 
pernicious doctrine, and opposed to all public 
interests. 

Many false and erroneous statements have 
been made in relation to the position and action 
of the companies. It must be understood by all 
that, before the passage of these laws, the com- 
panies indicated what their course would be in 
case of their enactment; and in withdrawing 
they have simply carried out their determination, 
formed long before the approval of the bills, and 
stated publicly, so that the movement was 
simply one that would have been taken by any 
business man who found that the conditions 
under which he could transact business in the 
State of New Hampshire were so burdensome 
and oppressive as to compel his withdrawal from 
the state. The companies became convinced 
that ordinary business prudence would not 
admit of their remaining in the state and doing 
business under existing statutes, and they stated 
this fact in a respectful manner to their agents 
in New Hampshire. After the passage of the 
bill, there was but one safe and honorable course 
open for them; that was to withdraw. That 
great injustice was committed by your legisla- 
ture, not only upon the companies, but upon the 
citizens of your state, I think you will admit; 
and from our standpoint, there seems to be but 
one honorable and sensible course to pursue in 
the matter; and that is to secure the repeal of 
the burdensome, and as we believe, unjust laws. 
When this is done, we have no doubt the com- 
panies will be disposed to again re-open their 
agencies and transact the business as hereto- 
fore, and not until then; and we believe that 
you will promote the real interests of your state 
by endeavoring, as far as lies in your power, to 
secure the repeal of these laws. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gro, L. Cuasz, /’resident. 





To the Policyholders of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company. 
VALUED POLICY LAWS. 

The New Hampshire Legis:ature at its late 
scasion, after a full discussion, and in the face 
of the advice of their own Insurance Commis- 
sioner, in opposition to the conviction of every 
insuranee commissioner and every underwriter 
and student of fire insurance in this country, 
and regardless of the earnest protest of the in- 
surance companies themselves, passed a law pro- 
viding that the companies should no longer do 
an insurance business—i.e., furnish indemnity 
for loss by fire, but that they should pay a spec- 
ified sum in case of loss, regardless of the real 
value of the property destroyed. 

The passage of laws of this character is calcu- 
lated to do much harm to the insurance com- 
panies and to the general interest of property 
owners of the country. We give below a copy of 
the enactments of the late New Hampshire Leg- 
islature. As will be seen, they are eminently 
unjust.and burdensome to the companies, and 
are a type of class legislation which is deprecated 
by all fair-minded men. We also give extracts 
from official reports of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of several states in regard to some of 
these laws. These officials are selected and paid 
by the state to protect to the fullest extent the 
interest of the policyholders, and are in posi- 
tion to judge impartially of the effect and bear- 
ing of these laws, and their opinions are entitled 
to great weight. We alsogiveextracts from some 
of the leading newspapers, touching the effect of 
the passage of the Valued Policy Law, and also 
the other statutes passed by the New Hampshire 
Legislature at its recent session. We commend 
them all to'the careful consideration of every 
property owner in the country. 





Abstract from Michigan Report of 1879: 


It is a well known fact, that of all known crimes 
the calendar, that of arson or i is 
the most difficult to prove, Its very nature 


~ 





euspeete the best method of concealment, 
Night time is usually selected for such a crime ; 
and the element of fire will consume not only 
the property, but the evidence against the per- 
petrator. ‘This law leaves the company to take 
the initiative in all complaints for arson, No 
matter bow falsely the insured may have over- 
estimated the value of property, the com- 
pany is given the alternative of convicting in- 
cenaiaries for the state, or paying for a per- 
jured overestimate of the value of property. 
Sach a jaw fixes a one-sided penalty ou the cor- 
poration, who entered into a contract of indem- 
nity, and rewards the insured, who misrepre- 
sented the value of his property. The corpora- 
tion has ne right of appeal, except on the plea 
of incendiarism. The law gives the verdict to 


tion briefly, we can only reach the conclusion 
that the enactment of such laws: 

1st. Will legalize incendiarism and fraud by 
enforcing a payment in many cases much be- 
yond the actual loss. 

2d. Will debauch the consciences and demor- 
alize the practices of holders of fire insurance 
policies by continual temptation to burn their 
property. 

8d. Will take away the right of making con- 
tracts, otherwise legal and proper, except on this 
forced and unusual basis. 

4th. Will overthrow the highest sanctions of 





the insured without atrial, Iv ily 8.ts 
aside ali evidence of fraud—other incendiarism 
—and abolishes boin court and jury. Ivas sum- 
marily disposes of ali ideas of justice, equity, 
and fair dealing, it even it dues vos offer a 
premium for crime, 


Extract from the report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of New York 
for 1884: 


It is evidently intended by this act that the 
face of policy shall be regarded as the amount 
of the damage, without reference to the actual 
loss sustained. It is argued that the companies 
are possessed of all the facilities to ascertain in 
advance the character and value of risks they 
are asked to assume, and, hence, should be 
bound to pay the amount apon which they 
accept the premium. This ingenious argument 
is somewhat calculated vo impress One With an 
idea of its fairness, Let the pill be studied in 
the light of equity and fair dealing, and it will 
be scen to be au authorization tor the schem- 
ing individual to grow careless or worse, in the 
care of his property, realizing, as he will not be 
slow vo realize, that the state nas crealed a value 
Sor him from nothing, and maue the destruction 
of his properly, instead of its care, his para- 
mount interest, Af the swte imvends that the 
companies snail be obliged to pay for losses that 
have not been sustained, aud that the policy 
contract shall be wade one of profit and not of 
indemnity, it will open an avenue for crime that 
will be soon filled with malefactors when they 
understand that there is a premium, and nut 
a penalty, attached to their ojense, ‘I'ne record 
of incendiary tres, und of wose designated as 
beiug of unknown causes, 18 sufticrentiy appall- 
ing to make it Gesizable that the legisiature of 
the state shall not add to the number of such fires 
by passing this bill. 


Extract from the Thirtieth Annual Re 
port of the Insurance Commissioner of Mas 
sachusetts for 1885: 

The owner of property should have a pecuni- 
ary interest in its preservauon., If in position 
to profit by its destruction ne is tempted, if 
wicked, to destroy it, and, though honest, he is 
likely to be lees vigilantin care of it than though 
aw imonished to watchfuiness by a knowledge 
that he would suffer by its loss. . . . Insu- 
rauce should mean indemnity for loss from mis-~ 
forvune, not immunity trom the consequences 
of crime or reckless traud; and the contract to 
indemuify creates on the part of the insured a 
moral ovilgaiion, which should be a legal one to 
reasunably eee for the safety of the insured 
property. here the property burns through 
the ownez’s neglect to fulfill that just obliga- 
tion, he shouidnotrecover. . . Every suc- 
cessful traud 16 a public injury ; and insurance 
cumpanies Owe 16 48 MUCh to public morals and 
the public safety as to their own interests to 
defeat attempted frauds, and not to pay alleged 
losses without investigation whenever cause ex- 
ists to duubt the integrity of the clam. insuch 
activn the companies will be entutled to the sup- 
portand sympathy of the people. 

I hardly need to add my disapprobation of 
valued or incontestible policies of imsurance. 
Fraud should have sanctuary nowhere, not be- 
hind contract even; certainly not under the 
shield of the law. Insurance which more than 
indemnifties is inducement to crime, 

In conclusion, it seems hardly necessary to 
add to the official and other testimony given 
above to convince all property owners or think- 
ing business men that Valued Policy laws are 
unjust and detrimental to all who have property 
to insure. Any burdens laid upon the business, 
in the way of valued policy laws, taxes and 
licenses, add just so much to the cost of ineur- 
ance. Indirectly tne property owner foots the 
bill. It is, therefore, in his interest that these 
burdens should be as light as possible. The in- 
surance companies are simply sgents of the 
property owners, and receive the premiums for 
the risks assumed, and distribute to those who 
are so upforvunate as to suffer by the destruction 
of their property. It is claimed by the friends 
of the law that the insurance companies receive 
the premium for the sum named in the policy; 
therefore they should pay this sum, whether it 
be the value of the property or not. They over- 
look the fact that an insurance policy is a con- 
tract of indemnity only. The courts have al- 
ways held that a contract such as these laws 
contemplate is a wager contract, and therefore 
contrary to public policy. Our policy and many 
others provides that, ‘‘in consideration of the 
receipt of a certain sum of money, and of the 
agreements and conditions herein contained, do 
imsure against all such immediate loss or dam- 
age sustained by the assured as may occur by 
fire to the property above specified, not exceeding 
the sum insured.” This is indemnity pure and 
simple, as it should be. One of the conditions 
referred to is that ‘the amount of loss or dam- 
age is to be estimated according to the actual 
cash value of the property at the time of the 
fire.” What more does the honest policyholder 
desire? The valued policy is a mere wager of so 
much money, say a $25 or $50 premium against 
a $5,000 loss. Were the companies obliged to 
pay alllosses as total, the rates of premiums must 
needs be trebled. Summing up the whole ques- 





justice, human and divine, by making property 
worth more to burn than to keep. 

5th. Will injure the commonwealth by offering 
not merely a temptation, but a premium, for the 
destruction of property, which, once destroyed, 
cannot be restored, and takes so much from the 
common stock, 

6th. They make no allowance for deprecia- 
tion in value by time and change of circum- 
stances or other causes. 

7th. They give no opportunity for the adjust- 
ment of differences between parties to the con- 
tract, but compel a forced and arbitrary pay- 
ment, wholly disregarding the equities in the 
case, 

8th. They make an invidious distinction 
against the contracts of fire insurance com- 
panies as compared with all other contracts, 
for which there is no foundation in the charac- 
ter of the business. 

9th. And as all restrictions and burdens upon 
business of any kind must ultimately fall upon 
the consumer, so this must result in an increase 
of the cost of insurance, owing to the increased 
burdens by reason of the heaver ratio of losses 
and expenses, Respectfully yours, 

Gro, L. Cuase, President. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. lth, 1885. 


INSURANCE. 


1861. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the m ost liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERL Y, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - «< vresident. 

m In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
hy See charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U, P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Avss’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
cause after Le years. 
"Benth Claims p ad at once oes orga as satisfactory 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com- 
pend ‘torms of Tontine Policies issued 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 


Omdials of Banks. Relivends, Express and Insur- 

e Com 

ance COmRONDS OF SURETYSHIP 

from this Company at moderate rates. e Bonds of 

this Congeey are accepted by the courts of the State 
rk. 


of New 

ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against death or disablin injury. Full in- 
formation as to details of any of e agents, 

WM, M. RICHARDS, Frest. 
JOHN M. ORANE, Sec. BT, J. HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 


Geo. 8. C .G. "J.D, Vermilye, 
Geo. T. Hope, } , A tranaban, David Dows, 
A.8. Barnes, A.B Hull 


WwW , Lo 8, B, Chittenden, onaz: } 5 , 
. G, Low, " " 
H. A. Hurlbut, W. M. Richards 


NIAGARA 
Fire 


Insurance Company: 
136 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORG. 1850. 
69th oust. Aosseceat ', Jan. Ist, 1885 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
cE ET 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


$ Endowments.......0000- 873,508 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies istued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... : $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Ce: BOB co sicccicccsed $59,283,753 57 








Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)........c.ee00 $10,000,090 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force..........- 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 

1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 

1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 

1888, 2,263,002, 1883, 2,712,863. 

1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 

Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $48,183,934, Jan. 1, 1881, $136,726,916, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,874. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,300,296. Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,007. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,642,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753, Jan, 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 





The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirr 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4, A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
"HENRY TUCE, 24 Vice-President. 
‘ THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D aint ee 


Connecticut General Life 


Insurance Company, 





STATE. 


MENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McC 


URDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 











































































































RTD svciveinitithsintincvlietickitnetuaecghouml .€108,876,178.51 
HARTFORD, CONN. Geentiee eee 
o Ann. Ann 
No. No. 
. Payments. 
This Company issues Policies ne Fegments, 
. Annuities in fo Jan. Anautiies in force, om. 
upon the Life and Endowment pit : ones neeteers as 61 orn at x a oats 61 $24.661 83 
m oy Annu es... ‘ Fanneg nnu es. 2. 
Plans, in all well-approved torms. Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 || Annuities Terminated..| 5 1,909 90 
It offers unquestioned securi- 66 $23,505 97 || 66 $28,565 97 
ty, prudent management, and a Insurance Account. 
liberal policy. Agents wanted, No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
J 
1 ia force, Jan. Policies in fo Jan. 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. | Pouctes im force, Jan rrageo| somannenn || Pititetd® S88 400 sos] gece 
. y oe 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated...... 7,380 25,832,736 
F, V. HUDSON, Sec y. 122,184|  $877,622,021 122,184 |  $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To palance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 paid Death Claims....... .. $5,226,820 83 
CON INEN Al, ms received... ........ 13,850,258 43 Baas te Endowments... 2,490,454 
“ Interest at and Rents. .... «..... 245,059 { Total oe 
7.717 84 
H e Annuities. ........ sin echitads 26,926 08 

(Fire) Insurance Co. - + atic i 

Orricrs, {New York, 100 Broad : 5 Kaditions ne: went age 8,087,696 17 
. way. y. eeeee ee 

Continent) { Brook! Court and Montague 8: 
gaan { Brooklyn, cor, Guar gud Manta Bi ea Lt 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 is omissions. ast ort 

Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.556 00 - guishment of future). 907,846 19 

Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU « © Premium charged off ° 

Wee GI oc ceo cvecccscecetsscesese 1.535.221 82 ee my Purchased. . 1,131,172 ae 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84,938,501 92 “ «4 Pe of ape ments... ‘a1 ot 
This Company stitial eye . ¢ ce to New Account 97,009,918 % 

cestrictions of the New York Safety kund Law. The $114,067,427 27 $114, 067,427 a 

two safety Funds together equa! $1,200,000. 

a Dr. Balance Sheet. ° Or. 
DIRECTORS: z 
H, H. LAMPORT, President. To Reserve at four per cent...... 242,543 00 || By Bon ie, Be Becured by Mortgages 
a ‘ . “* Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 *on Real Estate.. $16,978,597 96 
¥F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. " Premiums 7 ald tn oP take ou 27,477 36 vi “ United Statos and oiner tio Honds ones. = 2 
Ry Th hoe-P jurplus ani ge uar- Loans on Co 898, 
sauneece sexecLages, | ees ce as, Sm 
” in Banks an rus om- 

GEORGE EE oe, 3NO. 1 LK K i * an panies at tutorest Moecletee te 2,044,968 be 
NM. H. SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING PO wads mediny he ads GAR ate, 
IENKY © BOWEN RICH A. M DY Premiums deferred, quarterly 

AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H REED. and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 88 

THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. EA * Premiums in Samak principally 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, OH H. for December......... . «.-. 188,714 51 

WM. M. RICHAKDS, M. H. HURLBUT, “ 8 Account. 87,314 14 
HORAGE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN Ee lll ade 7'196 90 

SEYMOUR 1. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSO 1 Agents’ ANIOOS....0. ss seecees . 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYES : $103,876,178 51 || © $103,876, 178 51 
E. W. CORLI JACOB WEN 

HIRAM BARNEY, VAvhuendd fo RNuRe. NOTE —If olf ahe New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 





A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, C, TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January HTH, 1856, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaireon the Slet December, 1884, ° 


Foomtame on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
8ist December, 








uary, li eevee $3,968,199 4 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PRM, TB. cocciccccccoccccccccccesese 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiums..............++++++ -_ 85,405,796 14 Mu 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1884, to Slat December, 1844............ 94,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 

PORES cccccccccsccccccceeces 82,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 

urs sane ™, 

penses... - 787,780 40 788 40 
The Company has the follow following Asseta, 
en stock, ae atte, a Se of New York ean 

0c pant K., Stoc! 

Real katate ae ie ima dias tl the Company, pet 
est cogpacence eoqcgeoccce 440, 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable...  1,454'960 78 
Cash im Bank cccccccccccssccccccscccccccccce 261,544 66 

MIN secbiceberincsdiavion bisstiiede st 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 18@4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUS 


DAVID ; 
A. 4. RAV. 
WM. 8 


paths 


ont ERipap 
ee : 





A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’'t, 


Eity'D on, including 





is over $12,000. 
From the Surplus, as ap 
ticipating Policy which s 


Nzw York, January 21, 1885, 


in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 


+++ + $108,876,178.61 





BOARD OF 
Hermann C, von Post, } 
Grorce C, Ricnarpson 
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MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 15¢ and 158 BROADWAY 
The Annual Premium at the Age of 80 will be @30 18 


At the end of the trenty ears the Company 
will return to the h COBP......-+eeree++ B570 00 
hile the $1,000 Insurance will have been 
secyred for 20 years at the net 
or 61,68 for 81,0001 surpnce per year. Or, if the 2 
be not surrendered at the end of t be- 
comes a paid-up policy b. a An ay eae a amount 


res e Patimated but are fixed in a 
poattiye contract, be ull face of the Uglies ean- 
wail ile ie | payable in the event of the d the 
fostetsare 0 payment on dis- 

continwance of os after three years, a 
Cash 7 _Paid-up ¥ ue note Gu pamgeod by 
he terms of the New York 


ples and other ages and am ante and also 
ia. the ie To aud is year plans. write to or sovls Bt: he 





EOURITY rRom BY BURGLARY, 
S BERY, viite, Of ACCIDENT, —_ 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
ere of Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE ¥I HRI PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827—831 Yo STREET. 
TAL. CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 
wihe, Company” sing se eit BA isto te 
$15 to 97, ac according to 9g . ai ine for ps 


vault for yy Go og : in sate 
iz. = adjo' ing vaults pro- 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. BY THE YALE TIME 


Pp VALUABLES of 
RDS a STOCKS, cha FS JEW. 


ee ThE LOW 


SEOCURI 





DEPOSITS OF Ait RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED 
MODERATE OH anonting 
Riera Stine MueyiT 
COTE TRUSTS of scription, 
and individuals 


ALL TRUPT FURDS snd INVES’ cENTS are kept 
sland eal a ee rine geet de 


WILLS REO RODT th b AMD SAFELY KEPT 
SEG obi MiceToaten, ot ta chare ft 
RO, PA 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 40 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


ae 





Total eae Jan. tet, 1885.. ae $2, 546,512 86 


1. REMAEN 1 ane. Seer s 


sige 





Americ’ 


Insur’ bee 


co. 


Philadelphia. 
—* vIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, e 





Cash ca) 


Pelennerertsertamronceet ae 


THOS. H. MONTGOMEBY, iesident. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. StEvens, Pres. Jos. M. Ginppens, Seo, 
ABBOLB cee csececcerene soveee- 817,005,567 10 
Liabilities... sOeweseeeeseses :_ 14,700,1 16 W116 37 


Total Surplus........... _. 82,895,460 78 713 
Th 
| Feature in Hite Tee nautanes called be ins New 
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Old and Young. 


ELFRIDA’S PENITENCE. 


BY MRS, CAMILLA OCROSLAND. 


(The story of Athelwold’s marriage to Elfrida, 
after the false report he had given King Edgar of 
her personal appearance, and the crimes which fol- 
lowed, are perhaps more often remembered than 
the fact that, after the murder of Edward the Martyr, 
she built monasteries, and endured severe penances. 
Judging by the superstition and theology of that 
day, it is only charitable to believe that she did feel 
some atir of repentance. } 


My soul self questions of its Penitence ! 

They say the Christ for sinners such as I 
Died on the Rood, But does Our Lady plead 
To Him her Son, for my salvation, sure? 


Her I beseech, when mournful midnight 
chimes, 

And when the matin bell rings clear—while 
birds, 


In Summer, charged with song instead of sin, 

Mount heav'’n ward high. In Winter, too, I 
rise, 

Though snowflakes fall and all my blood is 
chill’d ; 

Vespers I miss not, and my fingers ache 

With telling of my beads, But does she hear? 

And if she hears, what knows she of a heart 

Like mine? Her maiden soul was never 
stirr’d 

By wild ambition and the thirst for power. 

She never reigned an earthly queen, or knew 

To rule a man by blandishments and art. 

I vive her jewels—-gems I wore as queen 

Now deck her image —but a smear of blood 

Obscures them, though the yoldsamith used 
his skill 

To burnish them and wake their slumb’ring 
light. 


The fathers tell me I must hate my sin; 

I cannot hate it as I hate old age, 

And aches, and pains, and beauty’s swift de- 
cay. 

I cannot hate it a» I hate coarse fare 

And pallet-bed, made hard for punishment, 

And hair-cloth kerchief to my bosom pressed. 

I killed the boy called ‘* Holy Martyr ” now ; 

And, if he be ahappy, blesedd saint, a 

Already free from purgatorial pains, 

He must look down and thank me, since the 
dead, 

It seems, concern 
affairs. 

I slew the boy, although another hand 

Struck home the knife; and so the devils 
laugbed 

To win two souls at once, 


themselves with earth’s 


And Ethelred, 
My own—for whom it was the deed was done— 
Wailed for the dead 80 bitterly and long 
That in my wrath 1 scourged him; and I 
know 
That he, my son and Edgar's, loves me not 
Although the act he hates has made him King! 


I say that all the sin and woe have eome 

Of Athelwold’s first fault. When his false 
tongue 

Spoke lies about my face, his sovereign Lord 

To cheat, he set our lives awry for aye. 

I think sometimes he loved me with a man’s 

Fierce, selfish love. But if a pitying thought 

Of him has birth, I wring it from my heart. 

I was his match, I think, that Summer day 

I smiled obedience to his mad behest, 

To hide the beauty that ensnared us both. 

How could he think that I could him forgive 

For holding me from seat upon a throne, 

Though, certes, we had had some happy hours ; 

And he appealed to memory and to love! 

But rather ask the hard and sun-scorched 
rock 

To nourish wheat-ears than a heart like mine 

To soften to such wrong as then I knew ; 

And so, with help of trusty serving-maid, 

i set to work; but not to mar, with stain 

Of walnut juice, the fairness of my skin, 

Or make with linen folds a shoulder-hump— 

No! No! I braided hair with deftest skill, 

And let the wimple fall so gracefully 

My face was like a picture in a frame. 

I wore my robe of samite, and my waist 


I nipp’d with ‘broidered girdle, fastened 
tight 

By clasp of jewel’d serpents. Time was 
short, 


Yet "twas enough for me. 
But oh! the look 


I caught of Athelwold’s, when by the king 
He stood, and recognized my full intent! 
I wish I could forget that dreadful glance ; 
It haunts me every day. In it were shown 
The death of love and wildness of despair, 
With something of a malediction blent 
That had to be fulfilled. 

But I was Queen 
At last ; and I declare that Athelwold, 
The traitor to his King, was more self-slain © 
Than murder’d. No remorse did Edgar 

know— 

But then he ever justified the deed— 
And his munificence to Monkish hosts 
Won absolution e’en for mortal sins, 





* Yet, think you,” said the child, “ her soul 


** But, then, no murderer was he !” 


I, too, give lavishly, as all allow. 
And in the monasteries I endowed 
The pious brethern pray for us each day. 


I bad a dream last night that will not fade. 

My spirit floated down the stream of time ; 

But still my dreadful story, unforgot, 

Blotted the page of England’s Saxon rule. 

After Tradition’s tongue was wearied out, 

Only the learned for awhile breathed scorn ; 

But came the day when millions, taught to 
read, 

Revolted at Elfrida’s wicked life. 

Less and less human seemed the horrid type 

Ot heartless womanhood that I portrayed, 

Because the times grew gentler and more 
wise, 


Though crime took often very hideous shapes. 

At last, I saw a band of school-girls, grouped, 

Rehearsing for a lesson my dark deeds ; 

And one among them, with a radiant face 

(I thought I saw an aureole round her head), 

Asked questions of the wicked woman’s fate 

With such a touch of pity that I wept hot 
tears. 


Was lost? Even the thief upon the Cross was 
saved,” 


Another promptly cried. The teacher then 

Spoke clear: “It is a fearful, horrid tale ; 

But judge not, girls, lest ye yourselves be 
judged. 

If she repented, and with heart all changed 

She prayed for pardon of her dread misdeeds, 

Doubt not that God was merciful to her.” 

“If I had been alive in those dark days,” 

Resumed the first sweet child, “I would have 
prayed 

That God would quite forgive, and make her 
good ; 

I would have prayed till I was sure he heard.” 


And then I woke ; and for an instant thought 

I was a nfaid-child once again, and chased 

A butterfly—I always loved bright things— 

An instant only, then myself, I knew, 

Wicked Elfrida! But in restless sleep 

The hair-cloth kerchief had its fastening 
broke 

And dropp’d upon the ground. 
prick’d 

My tender skin, not touched my sinful heart. 

And now that dream comes back with added 
force. 

What if my guardian angel took the shape 

Of that dear child, and helps me in my need? 

And gives me just enough of hope to prompt 

The wicked woman’s humble, earnest prayer? 

**O, Jeau! Thou who cast the devils out, 

Who atill can hear me from Thy Heavenly 
Throne, 

In pity save me from the wrath to come, 

And change my heart, and make me hate my 
sin, 

And while I tarry, meekly do thy will !” 


Lynton LopGk, BLACKHEATH, ENGLAND. 


It had but 





WHAT THEY DID. 
A CITY STORY. 











BY F, B. BTANFORD, 





Arrer John Carroll and Hetta Forsythe 
had been married six blissful months, they 
awoke one gloomy day in a New York 
boarding-house to the common realities of 
life, and discovered that they needed 
money to pay their board. Both were 
young; and they had married for love with- 
out considering much the problem of ways 
and means. John was a book-keeper in a 
down-town mercantile house, where he con- 
fidently expected to rise rapidly, as a matter 
of course, and be taken into the firm ina 
few years. But, when he had been married 
six months, the house—with an obstinate 
disregard of all his expectations—suddenly 
failed and left him without employment. 
Consequently something—he did not know 
exactly what—would have to be done, and 
without delay. 

**T wish I had a hundred dollars,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*And I wish I knew how to get it for 
you, dear,” Hetta answered. 

In the evening they went out to walk on 
one of the busy, crowded avenues, stopping 
every few minutes to look into the attrac. 
tive store windows. Hetta thought of sev- 
eral ways they might manage, if they only 
had a little money. She wished for some 
furniture to set up housekeeping; they 
could get on that way so much cheaper than 
they could boarding. She pressed John’s 
arm while they stood in front of a furniture 
store, and asked him if it would not be nice 
to have a few rooms all to themselves, fur- 
nished with their own furniture. Next 


was displayed in the window a large oil 
painting of an ideal country village, with 
great, shady elms in the middle of the wide 
street, a pond with lily pads and a pic- 
turesque old mill near at hand, farm-houses, 
half hidden under roses and ivy here and 
there in the background—a picture that 
suggested quiet and peace. Hetta wished 
they could get out of the city altogether, 
and find some such pleasant place in the 
country. It was coming on Summer, and 
she knew, she said, that it would be horrid 
to be shut up in one room in a crowded 
boarding-house all through dog-days. And, 
afterall, what pleasure could people have 
in the city at any time, if they had no 
money? But John reminded her that it 
cost money to live in the country as well as 
in the city, and just then, six dollars 
and eighty-seven cents was the sum total of 
all bis capital. He wanted a hundred dol- 
lars to pay their board while he continued 
the search for employment. 

The next day they moved their two 
trunks—all their property—from Mrs. 
Bolivar’s genteel boarding-house, where 
they had spent the happiest months of their 
lives, to a lodging-house in a less preten- 
tious locality four or flve blocks down the 


street. Nobody in the house knew where 
the young couple had come from, 
and nobody knew where they were 


going; but everybody was sure that 
he was too young to have a wife and 
that she was quite too girlish to be married. 
It was believed that they had run away 
from somewhere and got married regard. 
less of consequences. Hetta saw Mrs. Bol- 
ivar and one of the female boarders watch- 
ing them through the upper-story blinds as 
they walked away, and she believed she 
knew just what they were suying. But she 
tightened her hold on Jobn’s arm and held 
her head up proudly. 

“I shall do something to help you, 
dear,” she whispered as they went on. 
‘* We can manage somehow.” 

‘We're all right as long as my six dol- 
lars and eighty-seven cents last,” John an- 
swered, making an effort to smile. 

The lodging-house was crowded, and they 
had taken one of the smallest and cheapest 
rooms on the top floor. It had to be paid 
for in advance, which diminished their cap- 
ital to four dollars and thirty-six cents. 
They meant to live on this a week at the 
small restaurants and bakeries in the vicin- 
ity. But the four dollars only lasted six 
days the best they could do, and they went 
hungry much of the time. John answered 
advertisements, and searched high and low 
for employment without success. Every 
morning he loitered in the counting-room 
of the Herald, one of the large number to 
be seen there any day, waiting to scan the 
columns of wants without purchasing a 
paper. The rest of the day he walked about, 
up-stairs and down, in offices and stores, 
asking for a place. There was nothing, 
however, he could recommend himself 
competent to do except keep books, and 
book-keepers were too numerous. 

‘* Let’s go out and get a breath of fresh 
air,” he suggested, the evening the money 
had been reduced to the thirty-six cents. 
‘** Fresh air is free, even in the city. We 
ought to get our share.” 

**Keep up a good heart,” said Hetta, 
putting on her shawland hat. ‘ Perhaps 
there will be an answer to-morrow to some 
of those letters you’ve written.” 

Neither had any idea what both would be 
prompted to do that night when they left 
the close, little room, and went out to stroll 

on the avenue; but John was desperate to 
do something. He walked on, moody and 
silent, though Hetta insisted on talking and 
keeping up her courage. The streets were 
full of people; the stores were crowded; 
everybody seemed to have money enough, 
at any rate, to provide for their wants. 
John got in a bad humor with himself and 
his bad luck. What in the world were 
they to do the next day and the next after 
that, he wondered, with only thirty-six 
cents to live on? By and by there was a 
crowd rushed past them, following a couple 
of policemen who were forcing a shabby- 
looking fellow along hurriedly between 
them. They saw him hustled into the 
police station, a few minutes afterward, 
and some one in the crowd said that he had 
been caught stealing a ham at a grocery up 


‘*That’s what I shall come to next,” said 
John, in a low tone, while.they stood look- 
ing in at the man. 

‘* Hush!” Hetta whispered, drawing her 
arm closer through his. ‘‘ Don’t mention 
such a thing.” 

Both went on silently some distance. 
Hetta had suddenly become sober and 
thoughtful. She was tired also. 

‘*Isn’t there any way we can get away 
from here, dear?” she asked, finally. ‘I 
mean can we get into the country where 
there are no streets, nor crowds, nor police 
stations? It’s dreadful to be here, with no 
money.” 

‘*They won’t have us in the country. 
Some one owns all the fields there, just as 
somebody owns the houses here, and they 
wouldn’t even let us eat grass without pay- 
ing for it.” 

They walked into the park in Washing- 
ton Square, and sat down on one of the 
benches. 

“Tve got a plan,” said Hetta, brighten- 
ing. ‘‘We can go into the country and 
live in a tent while the weather is warm. 
Somewhere, you know, near a pond where 
you can catch fish; and perhaps I cau get a 
chance to do sewing for the people on the 
farms. I used to think the country was 
lonesome and horrid; but I wouidn’t mind 
it, dear, if you were there with me.” 

‘* How will we get the tent?” John asked, 
suppressing a laugh. 

“T’'ve thought of that, too. I'll go to 
that tent store we passed in the avenue, tell 
the proprietor all about us, and get him to 
hire us a tent on trust for a month.” 

John laughed now without restraint. 

‘* He'll do it, ot course. All you’ve got 
to do is to ask him.” 

‘‘Perhaps he’s a kind man; and he might 

do it if I told him all about ourselves.” 
‘*Hetta”—John turned her pretty face 
around to him—‘‘ you’re one of the best 
little wives any one ever had, and I’m 
mighty glad I’ve got you, in spite of bad 
luck; but you’re too innocent for this big 
town. That man would believe us a couple 
of escaped idiots, if we ventured to make 
such a request of him.” 
Hetta finally intimated that perhaps it 
would be best to write for assistance to dis- 
tant friends; but John did not care to con- 
sider any proposition of the kind. They 
sat there in the park a long while, until 
they noticed that a policeman’ began to 
look at them suspiciously. Then John 
suddenly came to a decision what to do 
next. Among the few persons he knew in 
the city was the janitor of the building in 
which he had been employed, who was 
now a bight watchman at Fulton Market. 
He would go down to the market, and 
borrow five dollars from him. He would 
rather starve than ask such a favor of the 
man; but he could not let Hetta go hungry 
avy longer. 

They left the policeman to his suspicions, 
and went away in the shadow of the trees. 
Hetta was rested, and declared she could 
walk any distance. She could not walk 
rapidly, however, and it was growing late 
when they arrived at the market. The 
farmers had begun to come in with their 
produce, and a line of loaded market 
wagons was forming around the four sides 
of the building. They lingered in the 
vicinity several minutes defore John could 
screw his courage to the sticking point to 
go in search of the man; and finally, when 
he did, he found that the man was not on 
duty there that night. 

‘*This is the worst fix I ever was in!” he 
said, standing still and trying to gather his 
wits. 

‘*Never mind. I’ve thought of some- 
thing else,” Hetta whispered, squeezing 
his hand under her shawl. ‘‘ We will ask 
that man unloading his potatoes over there 
if he will let us ride into the country with 
him. He’ll be going pretty soon.” 

‘* What can we”—— 

‘*No! no! don’t object,” she insisted, 
drawing him along to the man. “I'll ask 
him myself.” 

John humored her, dumb with surprise 
at her audacity. 

‘** Will you let my husband and myself 
ride with you, sir, when you go home?” 
she asked the man, who paused to look at 
them as soon as they stopped near his 
wagon. 











they came to a picture store, where there 


the avenue. 


** Where ‘do you want to go?” he asked, 
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after some hesitation, and turning red with 
embarrassment. 

‘*] see by the name and place painted on 
your wagon that you come from Jamaica, 
on Long Island,” Hetta answered, gaining 
courage. ‘‘ That’s where we want to go.” 

‘* Belong out on the [sland ?” with a sus- 
picious look. ; 

‘““No; but we’re thinking of living out 
there,” John broke in, seeing that it was 
time he said something, ‘and we'd like to 
go out to-night, so’s to be there early in the 
morning.” 

The man took off his hat, scratched his 
head, looked at Hetta admiringly, and re- 
flected. ‘‘ Well, I dunno as I mind,” he 
said. ‘‘I shall have this load off in a few 
minutes, and then start back right off. I 
guess you can go along, if you want to.” 

“Oh! thank you!” said Hetta, quite 
happy, giving John’s hand another squeeze. 
‘‘We'll wait for you back here out of the 
way.” 

They stepped back and stood in the 
shadow of an awning. John wanted to 
escape when the man turned his back; he 
had no idea what they were going into the 
country for. But Hetta said she would 
much rather ask people in the country to 
help her than in the city. Besides there 
were no police stations in the country. 

So they rode away with the man, across 
the ferry, through smoky Williamsburgh 
and its dreary suburbs, and then along a 
dusty road that led them into the locality 
of farms and out of the crowd. Where 
they would eventually bring up, or what 
they would do, were matters wholly left to 
the future. It was enough just then to be 
aware that they had actually done some- 
thing, and that the next day would not find 
them in quite the same uncertainty they 
had endured the past few days. They had 
left nothing behind except their trunks, 
which contained nothing of any value; for 
they had parted with the best part of their 
contents. John was glad IHetta had insisted 
on his coming. The farmer, though, evi- 
dently repented of his rashness in taking 
them in, and meant to get rid of them the 
first opportunity. He said little and 
watched them sideways. John pretended 
not to notice his suspicious manner, and 
Hetta did not see him at all, for she fell 
asleep while John held her firmly on the 
seat, At daylight they were going along a 
broad road, on both sides of which were 
large trees that had just leaved out. Here 
and there were old farm-houses, and now 
and then a smart new-fashioned country 
residence. Laborers were already at work 
in the fields putting in the crops. Coming 
to across-road at length, the man pulled up, 
and looked at them s heepighly. 

**T don’t know’s I can carry you any 
further,” he said. ‘I’m only going a short 
piece down here to the left. The boss 
might not like it if he saw me loaded up 
with strangers. I’m only his hired man, 
you see, and this turn-out don’t belong to 
me,” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. ‘‘Oh! 
of course; we'll get right down,” John 
said, springing to the ground. * We’re 
very much obliged to you for bringing us 
so far on our way. We can walk the rest 
of the distance easily.” 

‘* Yes,” said Hetta, giving the man a 
charming smile, and dropping into John’s 
extended arms. ‘* We’re ever so much 
obliged. It won't take us long to walk the 
rest_ of the way.” 

The man muttered that they were just as 
welcome as they could be, and drove off, 
leaving them in the middle of the road, 
amused at their own humor. 

‘* Where now?” asked John. 

** Straight ahead, of course,” Hetta an- 
swered, cheerfully. ‘* We won’t turn back, 
at any rate, until the man is out of sight.” 

They continued straight ahead all day; 
and night found them only twelve cents 
poorer than they were inthe morning. This 
amount had been spent for crackers and 
cheese. Hetta provided good spirits for 
both herself and John; and although, by 
the time it began to grow dark, she wis 
thoroughly tired, and had worn off the heel 
of one of her shoes, which disabled her for 
walking, she showed no symptoms of de- 
spair. 

‘* If we can’t find any better place, dear,” 
she said, ‘* we can go over among the trees, 
and make some sort of a place there to pass 
the night in.” 


| 









** You'll get cold, Hetta, and be sick,” 
John declared, discouraged. ‘‘I ought to 
have known better than to bring you to 
this misery.” 

‘It’s no more misery for me than it is 
for you,” she said, jumping up from where 
she had been resting. ‘* Come, let’s go on.” 

Turning down a narrow road near at 
hand, they soon approached a small red 
farm-house, and John determined to ask 
for a night’s lodging. The lamps were 
lighted, the curtains were up, and the fam- 
ily could be seen around the table at sup- 
per. It was a desperate moment for John 
when the woman—a decrepid German 
woman—came to the door. He succeeded, 
though, in making their wants kuown 
without any prompting by Hetta. 

‘*No; my man never lets me take in 
strange peoples, like you,” the woman an- 
swered, half closing the door and drawing 
back. 

‘* But where can we go?” Hetta pleaded. 
‘* We haven’t any money, nor any home. 
Can’t we stay in your barn to-night with 
the cattle?” 

‘*My man vill have you arrested if he 
catch you in the barn,” she said, promptly. 

Jobn turned away, and drew Hetta with 
him. The tears were in her eyes for the 
first time; but she wiped them away hasti- 
ly. 

**Stop a little!” the woman called after 
them, opening the door wide. ‘‘There’s an 
old house over there in the field mit the 
tumble-down chimney where peoples who 
tramps round sleeps sometimes. Nobodies 
lives there and nobodies cares, my man 
says, who sleeps there.” 


‘“Thank you,” said John, ‘ thank you.” 

After crossing a plowed field, and climb- 
ing over a couple of fences, the house, or 
what proved to be the fragmentary ell of a 
house, was soon found; and John and 
Hetta boldly took possession of it. John 
gathered a heap of twigs, started a fire on 
the old-fashioned hearth of one of the two 
rooms, and they sat down to eat what re- 
mained of their crackers and cheese. 
There was nothing whatever in either room 
except a herring box; and the place was 
desolate and cheerless enough. Seated, 
however, in the glow of the hearth, which 
lighted the surrounding gloom, the couple 
congratulated themselves on their good 
luck, and Hetta began at once to plan what 
they might do in the future. But even 
Hetta, with her lively fancy, did not imagine 
what would be the result of accidentally 
stumbling on that tumble-down portion of 
a house; that they would fight their first 
successful battle with the world there in 
that out-of-the-way spot, and make a home 
worth a dozen apologies for one which the 
cheap boarding and lodging-houses in most 
cities offer. John smoked his last cigar, 
and meditated, while Hetta made herself as 
comfortable as she could in one corner, and 
fell asleep. 

In the morning they discovered that a 
lane led from their temporary habitation 
down to the road, where there was a large, 
costly house with stables and several mis- 
cellaneous buildings belonging to it; evi- 
dently the residence of a wealthy man. 
Away in the dim distance, the ocean was 
visible. - Nearer at hand was a thick wood 
of birch and maple. There were green 
fields and fields that had just been planted; 
an orchard in full bloom that scented the 
air; robins were caroling in the neighbor- 
ing trees; and the sunshine was not 
dimmed by a single cloud. 

‘It’s just splendid here!” Hetta de- 
clared, while they stood in the door. 

‘It would be, if we had something for 
breakfast,” John replied. 


Hetta suggested that they might get a 
pint of milk and three or four eggs at one 
of the farm-houses for half of their twenty- 
four cents. She found a couple of pre- 
served corn cans in the region that some 
other wayfarer probably had brought 
there; and they washed them at a pump 
near the stable of the house at the foot of 
the lane. Then they went on down the 
road a short distance to a farm-house, where 
they got four eggs in one can, and a pint of 
milk in the other, from a man and woman 
who watched them all the way back to 
their abode. 

“They certainly mean to know us the 
next time they see us,” Hetta said, laugh- 
ing. 





‘Everybody looks at us as though they 
expected we would steal their front yard, 
or barn, or something else,” John answered, 
looking back defiantly. 

While Hetta was boiling the eggs and 
Jobn sat looking on, the man suddenly ap- 
peared at the door, and took them by sur- 
prise. 

**Say, you don’t want to go to work 
plowing for a day or so; do you?” he 
asked, leaning against ghe door sill and ex- 
amining John from head to foot. 

***Yes, certainly. I should be very glad 

to do some work,” John answered quick- 
ly, getting up. 
+ Well, you’re not very stocky; but per- 
haps you'll be better than nobody. My 
hired man has sprained his foot, and I’ve 
got to have somebody to help along to-day 
anyhow; ‘and to-morrow, too, likely 
enough.” 

*Oh! you just let my husband try!” 
said Hetta, flushed with the prospect of 
good fortune. ‘ He can plow as well as 
any one, I know.” 

The man rubbed his chin, and looked at 
her pleasantly. 

‘*All right!” he replied. ‘I'll give a 
dollar and a half for the day’s work till sun- 
down, and take you both in to dinner.” 

They took breakfast hastily, and Hetta 
**did up her work” in no time. A dollar 
and a half had been a mere trifle to John 
in the careless economy of the past; but it 
seemed ulmost wealth now. He set to 
work with a vigorous determination to 
plow his furrows as straight as an arrow, 
and Hetta sat down in the shade of a tree 
in the vicinity to encourage him by her 
presence and constant praise. It was what 
the farmer called *‘ easy plowing,” three 
acres of level kitchen garden that opened 
readily. He showed John how to guide 
the horse with one hand while holding the 
plow with the other, and then went off 
himself to employment elsewhere. 

“You're doing it very nicely, dear,” 
Hetta said, gayly, when John had gone 
back and forth three or four times and 
turned the earth up evenly. ‘‘ He’ll be sur- 
prised when he comes back.” 

‘*What do you suppose they will have 
for dinner, Metta?” John asked. ‘ He'll 
be a surprised man then.” 

The farmer’s name was Hendricks. Be- 
fore the day was finished he imparted his 
own history, and succeeded easily in find- 
ing out John’s—information that made him 
go beyond his original agreement and in- 
vite the pair in to supper. His wife, who 
turned out to bea kindly, generous woman, 
took an interest in Hetta atonce. She and 
her husband bad had a “ pretty hard time” 
once, when they were young, she said; 
and she always remembered it whenever 
she saw other young folks poorly off. 


‘*You’re welcome to my spare room to- 
night,” she said, heartily, ‘‘and I guess 
Pa’ll have more work on hand to-morrow 
than he can do alone. So make yourself 
easy for awhile.” 

It was a bit of good fortune, making the 
acquaintance of these people. 

** What should we have done, dear, if it 
hadn’t been for them?” Hetta asked, one 
night, a week afterward, when they had 
already begun to get the better of their 
circumstances, 

** We should have gone farther and fared 
worse, probably,” John answered. “But 
it was all your doings anyhow, Hetta. You 
made them like you. You would have 
made somebody like you anywhere we 
might have gone.” 

‘*Nonsense! It was because you worked 
so hard and did the work so nicely. And 
your poor, dear hands are all blisters.” 

Mrs. Hendricks loaned them a bed, a 
table, and a few dishes. John wrote to the 
owner of the old house—a New York 
broker, who had built the costly house 
near at hand for a Summer residence on 
the site where the ell. was once part of a 
farm-house—proposing to rent it and a 
couple of acres of Jand on trust. Permis- 
sion was granted readily. and they took 
possession at once. John planted the two 
acres with egg-plant and asparagus. Mr. 
Hendricks promised him work, and the 
German woman’s man had a chance for 
him occasionally. 

But it is what they did eventually that 
is the most essential to relate. They man- 
aged, by a tight pinch, to make both ends 














meet during the Summer, without seeing 
the way very clearly for the future. John 
did a day’s work whenever he could obtain 
the chance, and Hetta, as soon as fruit was 
ripe, made a great sun bonnet, and worked 
in the field with the German women. One 
evening in the Autumn, however, when 
they were sitting by the fire, and Hetta was 
studying the agricultural column in a 
weekly paper, she was suddenly possessed 
with an idea. 

‘Look here, John,” she said, dropping 
the paper on her lap, crossing her little feet 
comfortably on a foot-rest, and looking at 
him brightly, ‘‘why can’t we raise poultry?” 
‘‘Perhaps we can. I hadn’t thought of it.” 
‘Everybody wants eggs and Spring 
chickens, of course. And any one can sell 
all he has at a good price any time. This 
paper says that fifty million eggs are con- 
sumed in the United States every day, or 
four million dozen and over. Thbat’s what 
we must do—raise poultry.” 

And that is what they diddo. John took 
counsel of Mr. Hendricks, and began with 
twenty-five Leghorns and Brahmas. He 
read everything he could obtain that gave 
any facts or experience respecting the rais- 
ing of poultry; he visited every farmer, far 
and near, who had any special knowledge 
of the business; he studied his own hens, 
and experimented on his own account. In 
a short time he was considered the greatest 
authority for miles around on the care and 
raising of the hen; and at the end of a year 
he had demonstrated to all his neighbors, 
including the New York broker who helped 
him with capital, that he was going to 
make a noticeable success of his undertak- 
ing. He had now four acres of land with 
coops in all directions, and six hundred 
hens, which, according to Hetta’s book- 
keeping, were netting him about two dol- 
lars profit each a year. 

‘Tt is not like the wealth of a gold mine, 
dear,” said Hetta, ‘‘but it’s much better 
than suffering poverty in that dreadful 
city.” 

‘“‘And tramping round day after day, 
begging somebody to hire you at any 
salary,” John added. 

When the old ell had been made over, 
and completely changed by the addition of 
a new building, and the result was a com- 
fortable house, John and Hetta took a holi- 
day to go to New York to purchase furni- 
ture. They had not been there together 
since the night they rode off reckless of 
their fate. Hetta bought all the furniture 
she had set her heart on having; among 
other things, two luxurious easy-chairs for 
John and herself to sit in before the fire at 
night while talking business; and they 
started back home at sunset. Standing on 
the Brooklyn side of the great bridge a few 
minutes, they watched the city, just at that 
moment between darkness and daylight 
when there is a lurid glare in the sky above 
it, when night pauses before falling on its 
noisy and restless life. A tired crowd was 
trooping past them; tired crowds were on 
the ferry-boats below. 

‘*Come, dear! come!” said Hetta, sud- 
denly, slipping her arm through John’s, 
‘* We've escaped. Let’s go home.” 
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From romp upon the Autumn hills 
Home sped our Mabel maiden, 

With shining eyes, and tumbled hair, 
And arms with treasure laden, 


* I’m living with the leaves!” she cried. 
*‘ See how the wind has tossed me ! 
I thought I'd come and let you know, 
For fear you'd think you'd lost me, 


“The lovely leaves ! They hang all night 
So chilly in their places, 
That when the sun comes out, you see, 
They let him burn their faces, 


‘¢ That's how they turn so bright and red; 
And ever since I knew it 
I’ve staid and staid out there with them 
To see if I could do it, 


* Jt would be such @ lovely thing ! 
And, Mamma, I was certain 
You'd like a little Auéumn girl 
To hang up on the curtain, 


«* Bo I’ve been standing in the sun 
Until I felt him burning ; 
And, only look now at my checks | 
I do believe I’m turning!” 
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MAGGIE ROONEY’S FIRST AMEBR- 
ICAN ADVENTURE. 


BY HARRIET B, WATERMAN. 





In one of the western-bound cars of the 
Central Railroad sat a bright-faced little 
Irish girl, around whose neck was hung a 
singular ornament, a square piece of paste- 
board upon which was printed in large, 
plain letters these words: Miss Maggie 
Rooney, care of Mr. Michael Rooney, 27 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. She looked 
very happy, and swung her feet in an un- 
concerned manner, though this journey 
was in reality the important event of her 
life and her little brain was as puzzled as 
it could be, with wondering how the cars 
moved, with neither sails nor horses, nor 
anything to make them go. 

The explanation of most of the puzzles of 
her small life—at least for the last six 
months—had been that, ‘‘ Ameriky was a 
queer counthry, as she'd find out when she 
came to it.” 

This statement she had decided to be not 
altogether true; for she had looked out of 
the window for nearly an hour, and there 
was £o difference at all worth speaking of. 
It was land aad water, and trees and cows 
and towns, just as in Ireland, except for 
the cars, which, as she had never seen any 
before, she supposed to be an exclusively 
American article. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Michael Rooney 
came to America the year before, they had 
brought eight children; but nine seemed 
such agreat number to take care of, that 
they hed finally yielded to the old grand- 
mother’s pleading, and left Maggie behind, 
until they should be settled in their new 
home. 

Now, the Mother having written that she 
could live no longer without her child, 
Maggie had come from Queenstown, in a 
big ship, with her cousin Mary. From there 
they had come in the cars to the city of 
Rochester. But it had been night and Mag- 
gie did not remember much of that journey. 
Miss Mary Rooney had come to America to 
meet her lover, to whom she had been 
straightway married; and, as she was to 
live in Rochester, there seemed nothing 
better to be done than to send Maggie, 
carefully labeled, the rest of the way alone. 
So she was put into a car, going without 
change to Chicago; the conductor prom- 
ised to take care of her, and with many in- 
junctions from Mary and her new husband 
about not getting off the cars while they 
were moving, or losing her ticket, or tak- 
ing the card from her neck, or going away 
from the Chicago depot before her father 
came, or doing a great many other things, 
which Maggie was perfectly sure she should 
never have the least idea of doing, they 
kissed her, called her a darling child, and 
went away just before the train started. 


Though she was fond of Mary, Maggie 
was not particularly sorry to see her go. 
Mary had an annoying way of twitching 
her back from places just when she was 
having a good time, and was, besides, very 
careless about where she took hold, as if 
ears, for example, were put on to serve as 
handles. To be sure she had saved her 
from drowning once or twice; but Maggie 
did not make any great account of that. 

But, aside from all that, it was a very fine 
thing to be nine years old, and taking a 
journey quite alone. She could brag about 
it to the other children; and Johnnie, who 
was ten, wouldo’t be always reminding 
her that she was a girl. 

She thought that it would be pleasant to 
talk to some of the peoplein the car; but 
as they all seemed to be reading, she con- 
cluded instead to look out of the window, 
and see what America was. 

About ten o’clock the train stopped at a 
small town, some people got off and more 
goton. Among the latter, Maggie, idly 
watching, saw a being who filled her with 
intense fear and curiosity. He walked 
down the aisle, and, to her mingled horror 
and delight, seated himself beside her. It 
was none other than Noah Walker, a small 
negro boy, who was taking the first jour- 
ney of his life. 

By laborious saving, selling and begging, 
he had managed to fulfill a long-cherished 
ambition and buy an excursion ticket to 
Niagara Falls, to which place he was now 
going. Maggie stared at him while pre- 
tending to look out of the window. His 





face was so perfectly pleasant and good- 
natured that it was impossible to be afraid 
of him long, nor was it her nature to miss 
any possible chance of conversation. More- 
over, as she had never in her life seen a black 
person, or heard of one who was not a 
giant—which this boy certainly was not, 
unless he was a very young one—she felt a 
strong desire to know about him. 

So she said, with some hesitation: 

‘** Doesn’t it ever come off at all?” 

Noah stared. 

‘*What come off?” he said. 

“The black,” replied Maggie, on your 
face and hands. Notif you wash it wid 
wather and soap?” ° 

**Well, I reckon not,” said Noah, grin- 
ning. ‘It’s my skin, and I calculate it’s on 
ter stay.” 

‘* But,” she continued, ‘don’t it hurt 
awful? I fell down once in the old coun- 
thry, and got a black-and-blue spot, not so 
big, naythur, as one of your hands, nor so 
black; and it most kilt me wid the hurting 
of it.” 

Noah was greatly perplexed; but he 
shook his head. . 

‘** This is a different kind,” he said. ‘It 
don’t hurt. It feels good. Some folks is 
made with black skins. Father, and moth- 
er, and all our family is,’”’ he added, a little 
pompously. 

‘They tould me Ameriky was a queer 
place,” said Maggie, ‘‘and sure this is the 
queerest. All the folks in Ireland are just 
the one color; but I think it’s nice to have 
different kinds.” 

But Noah had made a discovery. ‘*Those 
spots on your nose,” he said, *‘ they’re 
black as my skin. Reckon they hurt; eh?” 

Maggie squinted at the offending spots, 
the size and place of every one of which she 
knew, though they were many. 

‘* Thim’s freckles,” she responded, with 
dignity, ‘‘and they don’t hurt only when 
the boys laughs at ’em, and thin I hates 
’em, and wants to kill ’em.” 

At this point, by mutual consent, Maggie 
and Noah dropped the subject of their com- 
plexions, and became very good friends. 

She told him about Ireland, and he told 
her about America, and both Jearned many 
new and interesting facts. Nouh thought 
it was a great pity,as she was going to 
Chicago, and was not at all sure of coming 
that way again, that she should not stop and 
see Niagara Falls, which, he assured her, 
surpassed everything in Ireland. 

‘* Heah’s I, lived close ter ’em sence I was 
# young ’un; an’ I done reckoned I'd never 
get thar—took such a heap o’ money. 
Reckon I wouldn’t now, only Mr. Chester— 
he’s my Sunday-school teacher—give me 
some. He said [ should airn all I could, 
an’ he’d make it up. It was fifty cents, an’ 
I airned nine, an’ he give me the rest. 


You’se powerful silly not ter see ’em.’’s 


‘* What are they like?” asked Maggie. 

‘* Like nuthin’ you'll ever see nowhars 
else. A mighty powerful river rollin’ 
over rocks an’ things. Them as sees ’em 
likes ’em splendid, always.” 

‘*T wish I could see them!” sighed Mag- 
gie. 

‘* Why you can, jest as easy as nuthin’,” 
said Noah. ‘‘ Jest get off’n the cars with 
me at the bridge!” And be displayed a 
ticket marked Suspension Bridge. 

‘* But,” said Maggie, ‘‘then would I be 
after having to walk to Chicago? See, 
that’s what it says on the card, where I’m 
going, and father is.’’, 

Noah, looked at the card as intelligently 
as if he knew one word from another. 
However, he understood the object and 
ways of railroads, if he couldn’t read. 

** Walk,” he said scornfully. ‘‘This is 
America, not Ireland. Thbey’s trains to 
Chicago every few minutes, an’ you can 
jest get on ter one of 'em, when you’ve 
seen all the falls you want, and go on.” 

She concluded atthat to stop. ‘ Though 
I shan’t stay but tin minutes,” she said. 
‘*Just take one good look and go on.” 

So at Suspension Bridge the two children 
got off, and the conductor, being very busy, 
did not miss his little charge until his train 
was far into Canada. ~ 

She, however, was enjoying herself 
hugely, and her escort was equally happy. 

The view from the bridge would have 
satisfied her; but Noah declared that ‘it 
was nuthin’ ’t all ter a nigh sight”; and 
she, believing, trudged the three miles 


between. It was a pleasant day, and a re- 
lief to walk after sitting in the cars. When 
they came near the falis, however, a high 
fence surrounded everything, and a dis- 
agreeable man at the gate insisted upon 
having fifty cents from each, before he 
would let them in, even after they ex- 
plained that they had come on purpose to 
see the falls. Noah felt in his pockets, and 
looked through his hat several times; but 
he didn't find any money. 

**You haven’t a dollar about you, I sup- 
pose,” he said to Maggie; but the most 
careful search through her small purse re- 
vealed only her ticket and a bit of pink 
ribbon. 

Noah, however, was quite equal to the 
emergency. 

‘* After all, it ’ud be a pity to waste such 
a heap o’ money,” he said; and, lead- 
ing her back to the line of carriages, he 
clambered up beside the old darkey coach- 
man on one of them, and was seen to be 
talking earnestly with the man, who 
laughed very hard and nodded his head. 

The result was that when, half an hour 
later, the coachman drove a party of tour- 
ists into the park, nobody suspected that the 
demure little fellow on the box with him 
was other than his son, or that the fine 
duster hid a small girl in its ample folds. 

There are few things in connection with 
the American Falls which these two children 
did not see; for they crossed every bridge, 
climbed every rock, and descended every 
staircase which their sharp eyes discovered. 

They were ordered back occasionally; 
but, as Noah gleefully remarked, ‘if a 
person was slow enough about minding, he 
needn’t lose much on that account.” 

They spent a long time looking at the 
falls through the various colored glasses, 
which they considered a great improve- 
ment. Noah preferred the red, but Maggie 
liked the blue, as more ‘‘ natural like.” 

They would have so enjoyed having 
their pictures taken, hand in hand, *‘ with 
the falls for a background,” as the artist 
kept urging the people to do, and they 
watched a bride and groom, who were able 
to accomplish this delighuful feat, with un- 
disguised admiration. But, though Noah 
carefully searched through all his pockets 
again, he did not find any money. 

The crowning triumph of the day was 
dinner. After their long walk and much 
sightseeing they were very hungry. ‘I 
reckon you ain’t particular which hotel we 
stops at,” said Noah, and Maggie replied 
that she had no choice at all. 


“Then, L’ll show yer a trick,” said Noah; 
and before her eyes, even as she looked, he 
did the most astonishing thing. He opened 
his eyes so wide that they seemed to bulge 
out of his head, he stretched his neck, and 
his chest actually grew narrow. He looked 
really hollow and ready to collapse, as if he 
had not tasted food for two weeks. 

Maggie was frightened, seeing which 
Noah resumed his natural expression, with 
@ grin. 

**Ain’t that splendid?” he said. ‘It’s 
good for a square meal any time. Now 
you practice till you can do it, and we'll go 
round to the Cataract House. A fellow 
told me that was about the best, an’ he’d 
tried ’em all in one day. They’)l be jest 
about sending dinner down now, I reckon.” 

The device was successful. They stood 
near the door, patient and still, until some 
good-natured person connected with the 
kitchen told them to come in, and gave 
them what they considered a sumptuous 
meal. 

“This is my treat,” whispered Noah, 
gallantly. ‘* Yer won’t have ter pay for 
anything,” which Maggie thought was very 
elegant, indeed. 

The rest of the day was Jess exciting. 
They walked slowly back to the station, 
where Noah made inquiries concerning the 
next train to Chicago. The old man be- 
hind the window peered at Maggie in a 
frightful way. He picked up a bit of paper, 

and looked at it and then at: her. 

‘*You’re the rogue,” he said, savagely, 
‘*and you're telegraphed for, to be sent on 
by the next train; and in the meantime I'll 
see that you stay put for once”; and carry- 
ing her into the little office, he. placed her 
upon a high stool. Then, turning to Noah, 
he said, still more severely, and with a 
terrible gesture of his long, thin forefinger: 





~ 





obeying this command, was the last glimpse 
that Maggie had of her late companion. 

I must emphasize the misery of those 
two hours; for they were the only punish- 
ment that ever came to Maggie for her 
reckless and dangerous disobedience. They 
were very wretched hours. She could feel 
her feet growing heavier, and her legs get- 
ting longer and longer, until she was sure 


that they must touch the floor; but they never 


did. Her back ached as if it was broken; but 
she dared not move to see, for fear of fall- 
ing off. And if she ventured even to sigh, 
that terrible man would stare at her, and 
say, ‘‘Such a caper!” until she felt sure 
that a caper, whatever it might be, was the 
very worst thing in all the world. 

At last the train came, and the old man, 
in spite of his crossness, gave her a paper 
of sandwiches, which she found very good 
the next day, and put her on board, with 
positive commands not to leave the car, for 
even a moment, until the conductor told 
herto. But she had no wish to get 
again; she slept all night, and nearly all 
of the next day a kind lady let her hold her 
baby, which pleased Maggie very much, 
though her arms did get pretty tired. 

Upon reaching Chicago, she found the 
ten Rooneys awaiting her, in a great state 
of excitement. 

‘*Where was ye, this mornin’, Maggie 
darlint?” inquired Mrs. Rooney, when the 
first hugging and kissing were over. 

**Och, Mother,” replied Maggie, * but 
it was entirely the most elegant day of me 
life. I stopped to a place which they calls 
the Falls of Niagary—a great place, 
Mother, where the wather comes pourin’ 
down. A little boy wid a black skin 
showed me round”— 

““A nigger!” shricked Mrs. Rooney and 
the nine other Rooneys. 

‘*No, indeed, Mother,” said Maggie, ‘it 
wouldn’t come off at all. He washed his 
hands in the wather to show me.” 

** Howly Moses!” said Mrs. Rooney; 
‘*but yez must a’ been saved for s »me- 
thing, or you'd a’ been kilt, sure!” which 
certainly must have been the case. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumneations for thia department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York, 








MAGIC SQUARE.—SELECTED. 











9—8—5-— 4-—-3—6—4—7—4—-4 -9—8—6—2—4-1 

Place these sixteen figures in the sixteen va- 
cant squares of tye diagram in such a manner 
that the sum of twenty-one may be obtained by 
combining four of the figures in fourteen differ- 
ent ways, namely : 

The figures in each of the four lines reading 
across, to amount to twenty-one. 

The figures in each of the four lines, reading 
up and down, to amount to twenty-one. 

The four corners to amount to twenty-one. 

The four central figures to amount to twenty- 
one, 

The four figures—two right and two left—of 
the central figures, to amount to twenty-one, 

The four figures~two above and two below 
the central figures—to amount to twenty-one. 

The diagonals, from the upper left-hand to the 
lower right-hand corner, to amount to twenty- 
one. 

The diagonals, from the upper right-hand cor- 
ner to the lower left-hand corner, amount to 
twenty-one. W. H.R. 


PHONETIC SPBLLING- LESSON, 
Combine two letters of the alphabet so as to 
have the sound asof a word. Example: 
W. T. (wet.) 


flour; 4, to put in order; 5, a laughing-stock ; 
6, a plant; 7, a work of the Spring time; 8, & 
French coin; 9, material for a woman’s dress; 
10, a literary paper ; 11, a beverage; 12, a piece 
of land ; 13, vacant; 14, tranquil ; 15, double as- 
sent; 16, a den; 17, to outdo; 18, to grudge. 
The upper and lower lines form a proverb, 
ee 
©000000000000 
0000000000000 
eve eR eR REE 


Perpendicular words: 1, in a state of desire; 
2, an expression of contempt ; 3, to remove ; 4" 
part of a whip; 5, crippled; 6, a river of Ger- 
many; 7, small horses; 8, to win; 9, a granu- 
lated paste; 10, neat; 11, a fragrant oil; 12, 





‘As for you—git!” And Noah in the act of 


fresh events ; 13, last portions. 


1,A cart; 2,a gallant; 3, a preparation of 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF OCT. 8ra. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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ANSWERS 7O PUZZLES OF OCT. 15ru. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 

Craft—raft—aft. 

Shark —hark—ark, 

Spill—pill—ill. 

Blow—low—ow (e). 

Charm—harm—arm. 


MIXED PUZZLE. 
“Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 

AUTHOR, 
(‘A Psalm of Life.”’) 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 

1, Founders, four ends; 2. boasts, sabots ; 3, 
sent four, fortunes; 4, mediations, no, it aids 
me; 5. I sold, solid; 6, dames, meads; 7, 
village, all give; 8, scorn a, acorns; 9, cau- 
tioned, education ; 10, in dreams I, meridians ; 
11, O, I can shout; Housatonic. 


Longfellow, 








ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 

Anp yet the following relation is true in every 
particular, and can be verified by any one who 
desives to do so: 

Mr. Wm. H. Whitely is widely known to the 
wholesale dry goods trade in this country for 
his long and active connection with the silk and 
worsted mills of Darby, Pa., near Philadelphia. 
He is «a gentleman in middle life, mm “robust 
health, actively attending to business and en- 
joving the comforts of his elegant rural home. 

© one would suppose, from his appearance, 
that for long years he was a martyr to that 
most distressing disease, sciatic neuralgia. By 
what means he was restored from an almost 
helpless condition to sound health is the story 
we have to present, and we will let Mr. Whitely 
tell it himself. 

“IT enjoyed good health,” raid he to a press 
reporter who had heard of his case and called 
—_ him to make inquiry about it, “ until, 

about fourteen years ago, when, one dark 

Winter’s night, I fellinto an excavation mace 
for aculvert. With my feet in cold water, and 
my legs across a log, I was in a helpless condi- 
tion for seven hours. When 1 was taken out I 
was insensible. For a month I was confined 
to bed. On recovering sufficient to sit up, I 
found that my digestion was impaired, and that 
I had an obstinate sciatic trouble in both leg». 
With this came acute facial neuralgia. My 
whole nervous system was shattered. Sometime 
after I was able to walk alittle a feeling like 
paralysis would take hold of me, and I would 
fall to the ground. At;night, instead of sleeping 
soundly, [ would roll about hopelessly for 
hours. 1] was in a constant state ot weariness 
and torture. I tried various medical treatments 
without regard to expense ; but got no relief. I 
gave up business for a while, and went to Colo- 
rado ; but it did not belp me. 

‘As I had tried almost everything else, I 
thought I would try Compound Oxygen, which 
I had seen advertised as a vitalizer. During my 
protracted illness, which had now lasted for 
over a dozen years, I bad made a close studv of 
the nerves and had concluded that vitalizing 
was what I needed. If this Compound Oxygen 
could give renewed vitality it was exactly what I 
wanted. I knew that it would be a severe test 
for the Treatment; for here I was with my 
nervous system shattered, my digestion in bad 
order, my eyesight troubling me, my legs failing 
me, and my powers of sleep practically gone. 

“Well, l took the Treatment at Drs. Starkey 
& Palen’s office. Improvement was soon visi- 
ble; but it was not rapid. I had to be patient ; 
but "had the best of encouragement in doing so. 
For about six months I continued the ‘Treat- 
ment with persistent regularity and with the 
most satisfying results. J became able to attend 
to business. I could eat without distress, and I 
could obtain refreshing sleep. My tormenting 
nerve-pains were . Compound Oxygen had 
triumphed over one of the worst cases of sciatica 
and nerve prostration that the doctors had ever 
known. I now enjoy excellent health; really 
enjoy it, for you can imagine what a joy it is to 
be well again, afier wy long years of suffering.” 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, will send free, to any ove who will write 
for it, their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
from which ali desired information in regard to 
this wonderful Treatment can be obtained. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and ‘sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc., in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 
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Absolutely the BEST. Will not injure the finest 
shoe or lea ot. re ee 4 wiht? who pes ever used it. 


Sold by teataetl Teaede ee 
BUTTON & OTTLEY. Mtrs.. New York. 








PIANOS 





Send tor Catalogue. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Gaypr & Tin Mons, Caley. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & Co., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


Jobn King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 6 inch wide. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
DIABETES, 
DEB - - A Y . 
SDR Es F 
New Wantenkte pale Bread = Sie Floar 
Free = ‘Bran or Starch, 
Six Ibs. free to Physicians & Clergymen who will pay 


transportation. 


Send for Circular. 
FARWELL & RHINES, 
Sole Proprietors, 

WATERTOWN, N. Y 


ARE THE BEST 
sang Svan e FOR cy ag ear” 
AILLARD & 


MUSIC BOXES 
Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


7 FULTON 8t., Brooxiry, N.Y. 
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18 THE 


NEW FIRM NAME 


AT THE 


OLD STAND, 


COR. BROADWAY AND CANAL ST. 


THE TRADE MARK WAS “BALDWIN THEOLOTH- 
IER,” AND THE STAND WAS CREATED BY 


CARHART, WHITFORD & CO.. 


17 YEARS AGO, AND DURING THAT TIME ,THEY 
MADE THit 


RETAIL 


READY-MADE CLOTHING | 


BUSINESS AN UNEXAMPLED SUCOESN. 


THE SAME FOKOE OF EMPLOYEES THROUGH- 
OUT THE BUILDING. 


THE SAME FAMILIAR FACES ON THE RETAIL 
FLOOR, 


HANDSOMELY OUT AND MADE 


Garments 
FOR MEN, 
FOR BOYS, 


AND 


FOR CHILDREN |- 


OUR UNALTERED TRADE MAXIM: 


ONE PRICE, ¢.0.D. 


HACKETT, CARHART & CO, 
CLOTHIERS, 


BROADWAY AND CANAL 8ST, 


A New Ash-Sifter, 
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will not 
It does not throw dust in any- 
body's eyes, It sy a efficacious than goin De 
day-schoo!l in preventing | rofanity, It is not a dude, 
thoveh itis very nice looking, and parts its ‘air in 
the middle, jets D pe coal go one side and the ashes 
eother. It is ntaneous, automatic, simple, 
convenient, durable has no moving parts, is noiseless, 
ustless, economical, easy to operste 


» ane is cheap. 
It has all the Chriatian virtues, ore can you 
ask for? For full descr! riptive MA send to the. in- 
ventors and sole manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, 


Concord, N. H. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


This emablishment is one of the o) and best- 

ts. wn Bi nop Stores eB ss the city. 4 Women’ 
outh re, ane and Chi 
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Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo, N, ¥; 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





WINTER SANITARI _at Lakewood. New 
Jersey, in the stea' pine Oey gol be ry air; 
sunny; no ma teria Open Turki, ™ he 


baths 
Het t ‘sth to sa ny taht 


without t tthent, - 
ie ain} qui treatment, Ad 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO 4% 


NORTH- 
WESTERN 


AILWAY. 
THE BEST ant’ ROUTE 


SHORT LIngE 


BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
« Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 

to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 

City, Oca Council Bluffs, Omaha and all points West. 
It is also the 


peHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And , best route to La Orosse, sa Du- 
jay Bie: inona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
the Nerthwest. 

in he direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Gone. oats + eared and the mining regions 
of a 

It is the TAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 
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farm wud Garden; 


[ (he Avricuttural Editor wilt be aiad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or ingormation thut 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep*ctally wnterested.| 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 
BY RURALIST. 


Cuary iN AN ANIMAL’s Eye.—Professor Low 
says the bert method of removing chaff from the 
eye of an animal is to pick it off with a pair of 
pincers, the head being held steadily by an as- 
sistant having hold of the nose, and the eyelids 
being held open by the opposite hand, In the 
absence of pincers or forceps, cover a pin with 
a single layer of a soft handkerchief, and scrape 
off the chaff, with the head of the pin so pro- 
tected, The eye will suffer much more from 
the continued presence of the chaff than from 
pretty active scraping. Keep a rag, wet in cold 
water, over the eye for » day or two after re- 
moval; then touch it daily with a feather dipped 
in a solution of lunar caustic, five grains to the 
ounce of distilled water, 

Wintenine Bees Soutru.—Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, who is an 
expert apiarist and able writer on the subject, 
says that some bee-keepers ship their bees 
South in the Fall, where they avoid the dangers 
of Northern Winters, and skip North again iu 
time for the seasou’s harvest. Such an enter- 
prise was carried out, a year or two ago, by 
Mr, Thomas McFarland, of Northern Missouri ; 
but some think it curious that he did not go to 
Texas, instead of Florida, 

Faumeus’ CLuss vs. Lawsuirs.-A New Eng- 
land contemporary avers that * it would be next 
to impossible for the members of a farmers’ 
elub to engage in a lawenit with each other, 
The habit acquired at the club meetings of look- 
ing on all sides of a question, the courteous 
methods acquired in debate, the ready svbmis- 
sion to organized authority, the cultivation of 
social feelings, all exert an influence upon mem- 
bers which can but make each feel charitable 
and friendly toward all,” Taking this logical 
view of the matter, it is the duty of every rural- 
ist who would avoid litigation to join a farmers’ 
club, It would be much for his benefit in other 
way?, aside from escaping lawsuits, 

Peeping tun Fow.s,—Keep the fowls well at 
tis season, says an experienced poultry fancier, 
If you expect to get eggs from your hens in De- 
vember, they must be amply fed with egg-pro- 
ducing provender, Give them bones in granu- 
lated form; bave plenty of lime and clean gravel 
within the houses, to which they may have free 
access; twice a week give them cooked, coarse 
meat, chopped up;and don’t forget the occa- 
sional allowance of green food—cabbag.s, tur- 
nips, etc.—while they are housed in confine- 
ment, 

Currina Srep.—As the season for feeding 
stock 18 again at hand, it is in order to remind 
our readers that there is great advantaye in hav- 
iug a hay-cutter in the barn. By its use, straw 
aud other coarse fodder can be so mixed with 
meal that stock will eat all readily ; and thus the 
capacity of the farm to keep stock and make 
manure may be lurgely increased. The stubs of 
coarse corn-stalks will not be eaten unless 
steamed ; but it is worth while to cut them up, 
if only fer the advantage of haying fine manure 
to be evenly spread during the Winter and 
Spring. 

CHARCOAL FoR TuRKEYs.—A California paper 
recommends charcoal for fattening turkeys, and 
says that it should be pulverized and mixed with 
mashed potatoes and corn meal, aa well as fed to 
them insmalllumps. It mentions that, in two lots 
of four, each treated alike, and one lot given this 
mixture and the other not, there was an average 
gain in the weight of the first of a pound and a 
half each. Ip commenting upon this, another 
writer says: ‘‘ While we condemn the practice 
of mixing the pulverized charcoal with other 
food for turkeys, compelling them to eat it 
whether they want to or not, we have no doubt 
of the excellent effects of supplying them char- 
coal broken into small bits, especially when 
fattening for mark: t.” 

THe ApvaNce 1n Woou.—An Eastern author- 
ity says there seems no doubt that the advance in 
the price of wool will be sustained. The demand 
for goods is active,and manufacturers have large 
contracts for future delivery that must be filled. 
Some of the large mills have a six months’ stock 
on hand, but have orders for goods tor about 
the same period. Some of the small mills have 
contracts ahead, but have only a few week: 
stock on hand, and will be compelled to go to 
market often, and purchase from week to week, 

Keer Fences in Repain.—Some one makes 
the timely remark that fences should not be al- 
lowed to get out of repair in the Fall season, 
and the stock permitted to jump and become 
breachy in consequence, A good many farmers 
repair their fences in the Spring, and then pay 
no more attention to them during the year. In 
the meantime, many rails, etc., become displaced, 
and make low places in the fence for the stock 
to break into grain fields or into neighbors’ 


premises, It is always the best plan to look 





after the fences every little while, and especially 
after a wind storm. 

SaLt anp Water vor Sueer.—According toa 
London agricultural journal, Mr. Russell, of 
Horton, England, provides salt as well as fresh 
water for his sheep, 80 that they may have ac- 
cess to it whether the weather be wet or dry. 
If this were done generally, those wholesale 
losses which are now suffered would not be ex- 
perienved, Salt acts asa condiment, and is no 
doubt an appetizer ; but it also does something 
more in quickening the action of the internal 
organic system, and preventing the generation 
of internal parasites. 

Rat-Proor Crins.—As a matter of economy 
and good management, says the Rural Messen- 
ger, be sure to have a rat-proof crib. This can 
be done at very little trouble or expense. Build 
the house of skinned poles or lattice-work 
plank; letthe sills rest on small blocks, four 
feet high, capped with sheets of tin or large tin 
pans inverted, and be careful to leave nothing 
leaning against the house but astep-ladder ; and 
this must be kept under the house except when 
in use to get out corn. This being done, you 
will no longer be pestered with the filth and 
waste of rats and mice. This is the year to have 
a cheap rat-proof crib, and help to save your 
corn crop. 

Tue Gapes.—It is asserted that every species 
of bird, large and small, is subject to the gapes. 
The young of the robin are often troubled with 
them. It is also believed that many chicks thus 
affected, die of starvation, on account of their 
inability to swallow. This parasitic disease is 
ocoasioned by a number of small worms in the 
throat, producing inflammation. The fowl is 
oftentimes relieved by the use of a stiff horse- 
hair, or a quill stripped of its feathers within an 
inch of the end, which, when carefully used, 
will remove some of the worms. Care and 
proper attention to fowls will ward off the 
disease, Pure water, wholesome food, and sufli- 
cient room for exercise willseldom fail in prevent- 
ing ite appearance. 

Top-Dressinc ror Winter Onors.—A New 
England writer says that a top-dressing for any 
crop remaining in the ground through the Win- 
ter, should furnish manure and shelter both ; 
and it answers these purposes best when it is of 
coarse material and contains fertilizing matter. 
Coarse manure, with considerable litter in it, is 
the best for a top-dressing. If it is not to be 
procured, swamp muck makes a good substitute, 
with the addition of a liberal quantity of fine 
bone flour, wood ashes, and plaster. 

Ponts in Pounrry Kxgepina,—Let no one 
think, when visiting the coops of tine fowls at 
the shows (says a writer in the Husbandman), 
that all beauty and size lies in the breeds, and 
not in the keeping. Common fowls kept as 
well as these have been, would show an im- 
mense improvement over common fowls as we 
ordinarily see them, To breed fancy or any 
kind of poultry well, make up your mind to 
attend to them yourself, with care and with 
diligence, Go in person every day to the coop, 
whether it rains or shines, 1s hot or cold, and 
see that every individual is haying its needs 
properly met. 

Barb-Wire Fences.—The farmers in conven- 
tion assembled receotly made complaint against 
the use of barb wire for fences as cruel to ani- 
mals and injurious to the skins that are sent to 
be tanned. Commenting upon which the In- 
diana Farmer says it would indicate that cattle 
frequently get caught in the wires, or are 
driven against them with such force as to tear 
their skins, And it adds that a strip of board, 
three inches wide, nailed under the top wire, 
would prevent this in most cases ; and some such 
safeguard ought always to be used where the 
barb-wire fence is made use of to enclose cattle. 

———_____—_— 


THE COCOANUTIN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue cocoanut tree (cocos nucifera) ,is a saline 
or partial air plant of the Palm family, 
and comes to perfection only in tropical cli- 
mates. Claimed to be a native of the tropical 
islands of the Pacific, yet it has been dissemi- 
nated through various agencies, with and with- 
out the aid of man, over all parts of the earth 
where climate and eoil permit its growth. On 
the South and Central American coasts it grows 
exceedingly well; it is found in very limited 
numbers on the Keys and along the coasts of 
South Florida. We occasionally meet dwarfed 
specimens of it in horticultural establishments 
of temperate climates ; and, though unproductive 
of truit in these positions, it should be in all 
choice collections of ornamental plants, 

The consumption of cocoanuts in the Uuited 
States amounts to many millions annually, and 
is steadily increasing, The supply, at present, 
comes from the West India Islands, the Central 
and South American coasts, and from the islands 
in the Carribean Sea. . The uses of the nut and 
the tree are so manifold, and improved ma- 
chinery for manufacturing all the products of 
the palm into useful articles is coming into use 
so generally, that the rate of increase in con- 
sumption, quadrupled from 1869 to 1884, with a 
steadily and simultaneously advancing price of 
nuts, and will not be likely to slacken, 
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Being thus assured of a steady, and perhaps 
increasing, demand for the product, the all-im- 
portant question comes now home to us: Can 
the cocoanut be grown within the borders of the 
United States—that is, will this enterprise be 
profitable to the grower? Unhesitatingly, yes! 
Quite a number of trees in South Florida, now 
in different stages of growth, and some of 
them forty or more years old, fully demon- 
strate the practicability of cocoanut grow- 
ing in that state. It is a safe estimate to 
place the average yield of nuts at one hundred 
from each bearing tree ; and these trees and nuts 
compare favorably with the best in other coun- 
tries, in quality as weil as yield. Yet no atten- 
tion has been paid to this industry until quite 
recently. About half a dozen years since a few 
thousand trees were planted at Lake Worth, 
and a part of them are now in bearing. Since 
then residents of Key Eest have planted several 
thousand more on the Keys. 1 copy the follow- 
ing from the Florida Annual of 1885: ‘‘An 
acre will support fifty cocoanut trees, that re- 
quire no fertilizing, no fencing and no pruning. 
At from nine to twelve years of age, these trees 
mature from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
nuts to the tree. Suppose they only bear forty 
to the tree on an acre of fifty trees, and are sold 
at one cent apiece. But cocoanuts do not sell 
for a cent apiece anywhere, and when they 
bring five cents apiece, and the yield is 20,000 
to ten acres, a comfortable annual income of 
ove thousand dollars can be literally picked up 
in the sand. No fear of ever glutting a market 
either; for, whatever may betide other fruits, 
there sre boys enough iu the country to use up 
all the surplus of a cocoanut ‘ crop.’” 

With the exercise of judgment in the selec- 
tion of a site for the grove, success, finan- 
cially, is reasonably certain. Some of the 
principal points are temperature, moisture, 
soil, location, seed, planting, and last, but 
by no means least, healthy conditions of the 
country. The temperature should range 
between 65 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit, though 
the tree may do well should the mercury regis- 
ter occasionally a higher or lower temperature. 
The most congenial soil is a porous coral sand ; 
and the more decayed vegetable matter in it 
the better. Ou clayey soils, the trees do not 
grow as fast, commence bearing as young, nor 
yield as large crops (and these not of as good 
quality) as on sand ; and when such soils are se- 
lected at all, heavy applications of sand and 
ashes or lime are indispensable. Location along 
salt water is claimed and proved to be the best, 
the eloser the better,even to the water's edge. In 
consideration of the planter’s comfort and wel- 
fare, the location should be free from fevers and 
malaria, as we find them in many sections of 
the tropics, It would be useless to try to grow 
cocoanuts in a soil lacking the necessary amount 
of permanent moisture, Even watering, in a 
naturally dry soil, would not prevent failure. 

What conditions are to be met with in 
Florida? Nearly all the Keys (which are cora) 
formation) have a strip of coral sand varying in 
width from a few hundred feet down, and a 
large proportion of these strips have been 
planted with the nut. From Cape Florida 
north, for a distance of ninety miles and run- 
ning parallel with the coast, there are bays, 
rivers, and sounds with narrow strips of land 
between them, but all connected with the sea, 
and the tide ebbing and flowing through these 
inlets. Here, between these and the ocean, we 
find a strip of land varying in width from about 
twenty rods to a little over a mile, largely com- 
posed of coral sand. Its greatest elevation is 
near the ocean, gradually falling off toward the 
west. The chain of inland waters, which re- 
ceive the fresh water from the Everglades, pre- 
vents its leaching through this strip of land. 
The temperature of the Gulf Stream at Cape 
Florida is in the neighborhood of seventy-nine 
or eighty degrees Fahrenheit ; but easterly winds 
frequently drive the warm Gulf Stream waters 
against the beach and close to the coast as far 
north as Lake Worth, thus producing a tropical 
climate and a tropical growth of vegetation. 

From all this it appears that there are a num- 
ber of thousands of acres in South Florida ad- 
mirably adapted to the successful production of 
the cocoanut, All the circumstances seem to 
favor the industry--soil, climate, perfect health- 
fulness of the country, and proximity to the 
markets of the United States (perbaps the 
best which the world affords), Few cocoa- 
nut countries, if any, combine so many 
good points. The suitable territory in 
Florida is not so large that a production 
sufficiently large to overstock the market necd 
ever be feared. The number of trees which can 
find room will probably not exceed one million. 
The nut is still considered aluxury. The de- 
mand is increasing, and soon it will become a 
staple. Within a few years it may be used dur- 
ing the Summer in its green state, in the same 
manner as it is used now in the tropics. But 
almost every part of the tree and fruit can be 
utilized—the wood, the leaf, the kernel for its 
oil or flesh, the shell, the fiber, etc. 

In the above clipping from the Florida Annual 
of 1885, it was stated that an acre will support 
fifty trees. Experience proves that a tree will 











square feet, and that one acre, therefore, can 
easily be made to support one hundred treeg 
and more, thus doubling the yield. Who will 
say that cocoanut-growing in the United States 
has no future?—E. T, Fireup, in Orchard and 
Garden. 


RESTORING WORN-OUT SOILS, 


Tue benefit from the use of clover as a fertil- 
izer is most keenly, yet provokingly, recognized 
by a large class of farmers, whose soil has been 
exhausted beyond the point at which clever 
growing is practicable. On sandy soil, espe- 
cially, one of the first and surest signs of failing 
fertility is the fact that a good clover catch be- 
comes difficult or impossible. The season is 
blamed for the failure, until after several years’ 
trial with like result, the farmer is at last forced 
to the conclusion that there is something lack- 
ing in his soil. Clover will not grow from noth- 
ing. If it would, it could hardly be so valuable a 
fertilizer as it 1s. It benefits heavy soils by its 
effects in disintegrating clods, especially deep 
below the surface, where other crops cannot 
reach them. Sandy soil has no clods, and, un- 
less the subsoil 1s retentive, it is always deficient 
in mineral plant food, from its tendency to 
leach downward, 

Some heavy soils, long cultivated without 
seeding, become tuo lumpy for free growth of 
clover, while still containing enough plant 
food, if it can only be got at. Thorough culti- 
uation, #0 as to get clover to grow, will often 
work wonders on this class of soils, Thousands 
of acres of clay lands are in this condition. 
There is always hope for a heavy svil that has 
once been fertile. If cropped too heavily, Na- 
ture iuterposes her veto against cntire exhaus- 
tion, by refusing to grow acrop. ‘The land is 
then turned out to rest, which means to grow 
up with bushes or weeds until a new supply of 
vegetable mold is formed at the surface. This 
is a slow process, unworthy of a civilized and 
progressive agriculture. With a renovating 
crop, like clover, such land may be brought into 
profitable farming condition within a very few 
years, and once made fertile it will not be diffi- 
cult to keep it so. The trouble is in the begin - 
ning of making fertility, as it is in making 
money. He who has receiveth abundantly, and 
from him who hath not is taken what he seem- 
eth to have. 

Fall plowing is one of the best means for re- 
storing heavy clay soils on which clover will not 
grow. Inour Northern Winters frost does much 
to make plant food in the soil available. It is 
all the better to have some crop growing to take 
fertility as it is developed ; and for this purpose 
Winter rye is almost without a rival. It does 
not make a nitrogenous manure, as clover will; 
for it grows on land as yet to produce clover. 
But if any ammonia is developed in the soil, rye 
will retain it as effectually as anything else. 
For Winter protection to the soil, rye should be 
sown as early as possible, and at least two 
bushels of seed per acre. What is wanted is 
some green herbage to turn under in the Spring 
to induce fermentation in the soil. As rye will 
not tiller much, nor grow very large in poor 
soil, we get more green manure to plow under 
by seeding pretty thickly. 

In the Spring, plow again and sow with oats 
or barley. If the latter, it may be sown thinly, 
and a little clover seed added. We may expect 
at least a partial catch of clover after this prep- 
aration, and the barley crop will probably pay 
the cost of cultivation and harvesting for that 
season. But, if the soil is still too poor to grow 
clover, oats may be sown and the crop plowed 
under just before coming into head. The 
ground, with this preparation, will undoubtedly 
be rich enough to bring a paying crop of wheat, 
provided the seee bed can be compacted sufti- 
ciently before seeding time. If wheat is then 
sown in the Fall, the land may, by this time, be 
seeded with clover with pretty safe expectation 
of a good catch and a vigorous growth after- 
ward. 

When we can get clover to grow on any Jand, 
its restoration to productiveness is an easy mat- 
ter. Fields which have beer. cropped until 
apparently exhausted, have been entirely re- 
stored by a single crop of viover plowed under 
when it had attained ts full growth. On most 
farms, however, it is better policy to cut 
and feed the clover, and allow the second 
growth to go as manure, Even this may be cut 
off for bay or seed if its equivalent is returned 
in manure. It a crop of clover seed can be 
grown, it should always be done. In the second 
growth, from which the seed is taken, the clover 
root increases more in size and penetrates the 
subsoil more deeply than in any previous length 
of time. Probably the season at which this 
growth is made has somewhat to do with this. 
From June until September 18 a time when the 
ground is commonly parched by drought, and 

the clover root is compelled to strike deeply 
into the subsoil in search of moisture, In this 
operation it lets in air and warmth to the in- 
hospitable subsoil, and extracts thence a con- 
siderable amount of plant food. No farmer 
gets the full benefit from clover unless he allows 
it to grow through the entire second year after 








thrive equally well on a space of four hundred 


sowing. Of course he will cut the first crop 
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for hay, and the second may be either plowed 
under when in blossom or saved a little later for 
seed, 

In some localities .a midge destroys the clover 
seed in the head, so that clover-seed gtowing is 
not practicable. This is a misfortune for farm- 
ers where this enemy operates. Clover seed is 
so profitable a cro» that farmers who grow it 
rarely fail to become well off. It is not so much 
the money received from the seed as the fact 
that the soil is improved. In any clover-seed 
crop a considerable portion is scattered on the 
ground. This is by no mean; lost. It remains 
in the soil, sprouting and making often a fair 
catch when no seed is sown on grain crops, In 
this way, clover once in the land stays as persis- 
tently as if it were a weed, instead of being, as it 
is, the very best friend that the farmer can have. 

Wherever increasing fertility invites more 
plant-growth weeds will imprease with marvel- 
ous rapidity. Thus the beginnings of an im- 
proved system sometimes become an object of 
derision to an enterprising farmer's neighbors, 
whose fields are often less weedy only because 
they had not been brought up to the condition 
of producing anything. But if clover, by in- 
creasing fertility, makes weeds grow more lux- 
uriantly, it is also itself one of the very best 
means for suppressing weeds, Wherever clover 
is a perfect catch its shade will prevent the ger- 
mination of most »snnual weeds, or at least 
smother them while very smal], On the weedi- 
est soil the alternation of clover with hoed crops 
will improve fertility of the soil, while at the 
same time serving a scarcely less important ser- 
vice in freeing it from weeds.—American Cullti- 
vator. 
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FRUIT NOTES. 


1, Noone has ever discovered tie origin of 
pear blight, or how to cure it under all circum- 
stances. In some fruit-growing regions this 
disease is unknown, while in others it is very 
destructive. On light, well-drained soils pear 
blight seldom does much injury; but on heavy, 
rich soils it is more or less common in all parts 
of the country. Itis said that the diseave is 
caused by the presence of bacteria, and that it 
ie contagious; and that is about all our vege- 
table physiologists know about it. It may some- 
times be kept in check by cutting out and de- 
stroying diseased branches or whole trees as 
soou as they are discovered in an orchard. It 
has been claimed that the Keiffer’s bybrid pear 
was blight proof, but we bave long been in 
doubt about the truth of this claim, 

2. Ashes and bone-dust are both excellent fer- 
tilizers for grape-vines, and where the ashes 
cannot be obtained muriate of potash may be 
used instead. Apply to the surface, and then 
by cultivativg the vines the fertilizers will be- 
come lncorporated with the soil about the roots, 
Kainit may be applied rather sparingly to vines ; 
but the proportion of common salt is so large 
that one needs to be careful in applying this 
fertilizer. The best way to use the kainit is to 
add it to the compost heap, using about one ton 
to three or four tons of some kind of partly de- 
cayed vegetable matter. 

3. The best way to increase the size of the 
bunches is to prune the vines so close that they 
will not produce a very large crop of fruit. But 
some varicties do not produce large bunches, 
no matter how the vines are pruned or how 
much they are stimulated with manure, A man 
who has learned how to prune and train grape- 
vines usually manages to bave well-developed 
fruit, even if he does not succeed in obtaining 
« large crop.—The Sun, 
ee eee eee 


IMPROVE THE SHEEP. 


It has been a ‘house-cleaning ” time with 
sheep keepers, They have sacrificed a good 
many poor sheep; andthe experience of two 
years past should be utilized as a valuable les- 
sop. When wool is low, the sheep whose fleeces 
are the heaviest are still profitable. It is the 
light, low-grade fleece which makes the shepherd 
unhappy. This fact just now applies to every 
farmer whose products are selling at low prices. 
One hundred pounds, at fifty cents a pound, 
just equals 200 pounds at twenty-five cents ; and 
the farmer who can produce 200 pounds of pro- 
uct from the same outlay of material and labor 
as another can produce 100 pounds from, can 

afford to sell it for one-half the price which the 
other may sellat. Toimprove the flock, by prod- 
ucing larger fleeces and better wool and heavi- 
er and better carcasses, which will make good 
mutton, shoul d now be the shepherd’s business. 
To rear sheep for wool alone is exactl y akin to 


rearing cattle for the hides and hair, or poultry 
for feathers alone. Moreover, by and by shep- 
herds will not be satisfied with fleeces which 
lose seventy-five or eighty per cent. in the 
scouring. This, too, is a point for consideration, 
~ HN. ¥; Times, 








RIPENING PEARS. 


THERE are very fow pears pears that are not greatly 
improved by early gathering and ripening in 
the house; and some that are coarse, puckering 
or mealy, when left to ripen on the trees, are 
quite eatable if, taken off ten days in advance 


it has attained about its full size, The Bartlett 
will ripen if picked before it is fully grown ; and, 
when the trees are overloaded, it is well to thin 
otit this variety rather early, giving those fe- 
maining a chance to fill out to their fullest ca- 
pacity. Pick pears and all similar fruit when 
free from rain or dew. ane E. Farmer. 
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Reliable, Capable Men to sell 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 


etc, stock reliable and first-class. Salaries and 

expenses, or liberal commission paid, 

rull instructions to inexperienced men. Address 
J. F. LeCLARE,. Hrighton. N. VY. 
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ROLHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 





HEADQUARTERS OF 
‘MEECH’ LIFIC.” 


THE GREAT NEW QUINCE. 
Bears far more abundantly, more regularly and 
comes in bearing younger t an any known Varie- 
\ ten-year old orchard has borne every year 
it began. One-year old cuttin, peven some- 
times bear. Trees at wholesale an ail. 
Rumson Nurseries. HANCE & & BO DEN 
ducers, Red B NJ. 223 
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of two OHIO IMPROVED 
‘yCHEST 


ER HOC 
Send for deseription of this 
~ breed. Also Fowls. 


SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


FOOT POWER 


Scroll Saws & Lathes. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved for the Worksbop 
Pm or Amateur. 


Price $10 to $50. 
New Catalogue free 
SENECA FALLS M’FG Cv., 
269 Water Street, 
SENnEOA Fauzs, N. Y. 








STEAM 
HEATING. 


PAGE’S 
nEW “ALL RIGHT” 
STEAM-HEATER 


Is the cheapest and most 

economical boiler ever 

produced. Everything 
abo ut it perfect, 


Send for circular. 


The Combination Co, 


Wm. H.Page, Treas, 
neat H, CONN. 





THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE WLS 


For CORN and =. 2 
FEED GRINDING “ 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 








PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest | 
AW.STEVENS & SON | | 


_Meation this paper, 


UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
str 

fas ; Porcelain Lined and Brass Cylin- 
ders. Is easily set. Is the Cheapest and 
Best Force Pump in the world for Deep 
or Shallow Wells, Over 90,000 yt use, 
Never freezes in Winter. Send for Cir- 
cular and Prices, giving depth of well. 


MAST, FO0S & 60., 


Sole Meneiacturers, 
__ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


THOMPSON'S EVE mart 


This well-known “ thoro’ 
diseases of the Eye bas soquived 2 a ‘world. wide repute 
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sands who have used it will bear tes 

truth of this sateen Manufactured an Jou 
L. THOMPSON, SONS .» TROY, N, 

Sold by all druggists. 











DISEASES OF LONG STANDING 


OURED AT 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 


Every joramodton paves pA sae, = and, skill is 
superio 
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ur mange J cay Aikes —_" moe es oO 
the sis euma every 
form of Ch how Saft! Io harec m bes to. ~% “its liviog 
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read like romattce, For the special treatment of dis- 
mere | Ls ge consid . 

yh head is the most advanced 

Srlical ab fity —- t ; an e first men of 
science and wealth of our reity supportit. Apply to 


COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
142 East 34th St. 


THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 


AND HORTICULTURIST. 

For the Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Garden, New and Rare Plants and Flowers, For- 
estry, Botany, hints for month and season, for ama- 
teurs, florists, fruit growers, etc. Best writers, expe- 
rienced editor of 27 years. Send for a sample, with 
18 cents th stamps. Send for book list circular, free. 
Subscription, $2.00 per vear. Try it forayear. Ad- 
dress CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


PUMPS. The Remington Force 








Send for Pump works easily 
Descriptive PUMPS. and rapidly. 
Circular, Never freezes. 


with Testimonials, aia. PUMPS. 
Remington on Agricultural 0o., 


Jion, N. ¥- 
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‘BALTIMORE’ HEATERS 


WITH LATEST PATENT IMPROVMENTS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY FC 


TON FURN 
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PEERLESS 


Shaking and Du nr Ope 
pisepeass Grates. The He ng 

Great Saving in Fuel Guaranteed 
Pertectly Clean and tree 

m Dust. 

In use ip United d States Treasury 
and Patent Office Buildings, Gov- 
fox. Bull ing, San io, 

din u 

od or dandsomnely Ls aad 
rated Catalogue, and state where 
you saw this advertisement 

BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburah. Pa. 
























will outwear ‘tin or shingles, Hesily © applied. Will 
not rot or rust, Complete materiaia for a ew 1oof 
cost but 83.00 to 83.00 per one hundred square feet, 
Ne E. 4Ine AND OLL OO., 
Street. Boston, Mnas. 
pi | SAMPLES FREE, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS | = 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime 


GROUND BONE, BOWE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New Vork (Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory. lowest, N.J, 
an Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Otreular 


CURE ‘i: DEAF 
THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Zar Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 

in position, ue invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear, All Conversation and even whispers: heard 
distincdy, We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—___"—- 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wz can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 








twenty-five cents each. The nena) price is #1 50 











and allowed to ripen in a closed box or drawer. 
The true way is to leave the fruit on the tree til 





JOB LOT ae 


Our job lot list of guns is now ready, and presents greater 
attractions than ever before. Itcontains guns made by Colt, 


Clabrough & Bros., Hollis & Sons, Wilmot, 


Blissett, Enos ames & Oo,, and others. Send stamp for Cata- 


THE !NDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the vory 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVING... 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIFPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Pize 
of Sheet, 26x36... eocdebascocecooogsnns seeees 2 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B, Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Enwraver..........c00.0+++ssenee* 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Same, in ‘Artist's Proof, “signed by A. h. 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, Tax. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0¢ 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

m0, WOKMD, .0.00c0cccceecsecsesccesesvovecenes dest. - 20 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,............... 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


860 pages, Price... ees 7% 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. " “Bound in 
Cloth, 100 Paes. ...........seeceseess acesscveccee =, 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postage free)... severe ceee BB OO 
39 ” (@ mos.) (postaxe ‘tree... sscsecccess BBS 





26 ° (6 mos,) 
17 ” (4 mos.) 
13 (8 mos,), 
a = (1 month), 
2 = (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription with two new subscribers, In 


OMG FEMILANCE....,....seeeeeererceeeee tececser . 700 
One subscription three years, . see 7100 
One subscription with three NEW " subseribers, 

in one remittance...... .....s.ecse44 Jescseeee 850 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 


One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 
one remittance...,. 
One subscription five years... occnantee 
Apy number over five at the same rate, ‘inyart. 
ably with one remittance. ; 
Posta,e to any Foreign Country im the Dubveres 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional), 
SUBSGRIPTIONS WIL, NOT BE RECKIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT OLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tag INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn iis value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of # year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of ‘lum 
INDEPENDENT. 

t2"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReemwrereD Letrer, The pres. 


ent stration system is virtually absolute ad 
hs =A posses by mail, and rete 
0 nay mor on thes en ke wi 
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pede etter at when or secon nd. week i [ee money 
Ea 

M 8 LOW & No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are ‘Our BON LOW Do gat 1 subscriptions 

d adv mente, 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box 2787, New York Uilty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Oren first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in conpection 
with Tax InpEPrENpENT, and persons desirmg any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSI'YTION 
Pir dex ae to the de Aimev asi. re ws! bdr el 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HE “IVORY” is a Laundry Soap, with 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toilet 
Boap, and is OP 44-100 per cent, pure. 
tadies will find this Sdap especially 
adapted for washing laces, infants’ clothing, 
silk hose, Cleaning gloves, and all articles of 
fine texture arid delicate color, and for the 
varied uses about the house that daily arise, 
requiring the tse of soap that is above the 
ordinary in quality. ‘ 

For the Bath, Toilet or Nursery, it is pre- 
ferred to most of the Boaps sold for toilet 
use, being purer and much more pleasant 
and effective, and possessing all the desirable 
properties of the finest unadulterated White 
Castile Soap. The Ivory Soap will *‘ float.” 

The cakes are so shaped that they may be 
weed entire for general purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated into two 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size 
for tollet use. 

The price, compared to the quality and 
the size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest 
Soap for everybody and every want. Try it. 

BOLD EVERYWHERE, 


‘LeBOSQUET 









APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROB., 75 Union St., Boston. 


aad PERCHA | Firing waternroot 








| cheap and durable. Send 
| for (Catalogue. Empire 


Roofing Co., 1180 | Race Strect, P hilade lvhia, Pa. 





Conjine no Rosin, Sai Sods, or Lime, is not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious | 


akin: or the finest fabric, Itis entirely pure. Wil 

full or harden woolens. Insures a pure and issting 

white. Used like any soap, and by everybody, even 

yo bieachiw hands, with perfect success. Contains 
powder or any tie f of {ike pe ae 4 

ves easily al ail stains met 
Tn a true ocorless, antiseptic and sar itary peg ren: 
dering it valuable for ales room rooms and hospitals 


If you cannot it of your of — ocer, send direct to 
the office of Ty it + ienufictured under 
patent Jan. 294. 1877, end Tee sale by th 


CANTON MANUFACTURING co., 
160 Congress | creet, Boston, Mass. 


Jas. L. Litrye, Jn., President. 
Epwanrp W. Howse, Treasurer. 
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; sal Corner of 14th Street. 
athe AIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


IGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


ever all competitors at the World’s 

Exposition, New Oxutzans, at which ali 
mire. of any note competed, thus attesting 
ite euperior qualities, ice, which the Committee 
of Award quickly recognized. 


BorTLes CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


D. 
GEGaGr 8. woop & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Table. 








and best Australian wool. 


of black. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
ou can easily ey them by their softness and 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are alw 1 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 

nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 









They are made of the finest silk 


8 the same in quality, weight, width, 
_ genuine unless rolled ona * Var- 





-BENEDICT’S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


W atches 


A 
SPECIALTY. 
Importers’ & Mauufacturers’ 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH 
"JEWELRY, AND 


SILVER WARE. 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
rovements, we ose the better enabled to display our 
arge and choice stock. 

West side elevated trains stop at Courtlandt pepest, 
near rear Of Benedict Building. Ten minutes f 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS of the CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


Established 1821. 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 









Wi 
a7 n St., Rew York, 
fw Lake Bt,'Chicago” “4 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs. 
Hydraulic Rams, Garde 
Epaines. Pamp Chain and 
myares, Iron Curbs, Ya 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 


ete. 
uiehes sat a or -. d 


oe the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
; Vienna, Austria, | in 
as, and Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


MADE OF PURE OLIVE alt, ° 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 


An elegant toilet requi It is supe: << to all other 
soaps for the Nursery. ecth, au 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
_Sold by all first- class Grocers and Druggists, 


fiduio GLUE a 


thousands of first cunt Manufacturers (APETEDY 
Mechanics on tole Bog wore 
y~ MEDAL. London, ‘8 Pronounced 
Fed nown, Send card of dealer who does not k: 
t, with h five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN E 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, ¢ 


gAS MACHINES, 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second &t., Philadelphia. 


“Gasouine For Any Maxe MAcuINe.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 














ESTA BEST MILL 
A RANTEE 
AT!ISFACTION 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA® KAEST NERa ce 





CHICAGO iLus 





SILVERWARE of 
re A baron 
most stylish 


Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 


Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENTS. 22." 


8 pe for Price List, 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. v 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 
e ite Porcelain Di Seta, 1 pieces,..... 
Fine White French Chi Dinner dota ‘oo pica. 
d Chins. Tes Hels. 3.50; White 
. Sete, 44 ieges > 


iit. 
‘ all colors ond de eer eee 
Besretd Rater ouch ticata faen 


walter sae rarer per. 
HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 
Gara Bont 0.0: Wor on sookten ed POM, Odor 


J. GURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


238, 240, 242, 244 STATE ST., AND 60, 62, 64, 66 AND 68 
BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN 


We have a large and —— assortment 
of strictly first-class Carria — for Fall 
and Winter use, comprising all of the lat- 
est designs in light and heavy vehicles, 
whieh we are offering at moderate prices. 


VILLA PAINTS 
For Outside ond Lasids Paistige, 


Net a New Paint. 
Fifteen Years in Use. 
Made trom Pure Pigments. 
Have More Body, 
Greater Covering Capacity, 
Are More Durable, 
Give Better Satistaction, 
Are More Highly Recommended 
Than other paints in common use, 


VILLA PAINTS WEAR EVENLY, and thus Do NOT SPOT. 
They are the Most Economical, and therefore the 


BEST PAINTS. 


Sample cards, showing nearly forty choice tints, and 
circulars, with num testimonials of the strong- 
-est kind, sent on application. 








Papo 
* Sss22s2 














1833. 1885. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers 
Providence, R. I. 








25 Park Place, New York, 





*“ JAPANESE.” 













POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel a purity 

8 etree , and wholesomenese. More one cal than 

Sinary kinds, pe cannot be sold in competition 

wit he multitude of low test, feexs nt, alum ot 
ssosuae powders. Sold only t peane 


CHURCH LIGHT 


Gas or Oil, give the _— werful 
softest ch capeat Beat gh remertu 












Establishod 1857. 
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AVE R HEELS. SAN 
ron D'S PER ECT HEEL PRO TEC. 
OR will keep the heel square, will 
ot 18 atte, fe not noisy, cannot work 
ill save any man or woman 
8\in repairs, Single pairs 10 cents. 
Ask your shoemaker for them, or 
call at No. 3 Ferry St.. New York. Sample pairs by 
mail, from Senford M's C On, 36 High St. »Boston, Mass 








27 Sudbury Street, 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 











Patented. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 






HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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